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VERYBODY who has read— 
and who has not read?—the 
account of the great Indian tragedy 
of 1857, must a been ae by 
the enormous difference of opinions 
put forward by equal authorities with 
equal confidence and vehemence. 
The English public has indeed 
long been accustomed to hear oppo- 
site extremes urged with neon 
exclusiveness by opposite parties ; 
but then the difference has for the 
most part been confined to theories, 
to principles of action, rather 
than to actions themselves. But 
with regard to India it is different. 
The whole English nation, long 
careless as to Indian politics, 
awoke one morning to find Indian 
politics, for a time at least, the one 
object of all care, thought, and dis- 
cussion. The great Bengal army 
had mutinied, that mutin ‘had been 
attended with unusual horrors. 
At once every man was ready with 
the same questions: What was 
the cause of all this? were the 
officers in fault, or the Indian 
Government, or the East India 
Company? Was ita military ora 
national revolt? Was it the despe- 
rate struggle of an oppressed 
peasantry driven mad by tyranny ; 
or the subtle conspiracy of an ill- 
used aristocracy banded together to 
resist an annexation policy? Was 
it the result of unregulated mis- 
sionary zeal thrusting its own 
religion too pertinaciously on an 
unprepared people jealous of its own 
superstitions; or was it, on the other 
hand, a visitation of God sent 
upon us as a rebellious nation for 
not waging war against Hindu 
idolatry and Mahomedan unbelief ? 
Again, the people of England had 
been taken by surprise by the 
mutiny, but not more so, it would 
seem, than the Government of 
India. But was not this state of 
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unprepared confidence, while ex- 
cusable enough in the constituencies 
of England, a grave crime in the 
Government at Calcutta? Had 
not the Government been criminally 
blind to the signs of the times? 
Or if not, had it not been yet more 
criminally negligent in not reform- 
ing evils of which it was fully 
conscious P 

Again it was asked: was the 
Government now doing its duty? 
was the President of the Board of 
Control fully equal to his situation P 
and was Lord Canning acting as 
became his father’s sonP Or was 
it rather true, as some said, that 
every person connected with India 
feltaprofound distrust of Mr. Vernon 
Smith ?—that Lord Canning was 
peevishly quarrelling with Calcutta 
newspapers, while he left to others 
the task of saving the Empire ? 

Lastly, how was India, when re- 
conquered, to be treated? Was the 
old policy to be observed—the policy 
of coercing the native population by 
means of native soldiers, of admi- 
nistering a somewhat unscientific 
yet not ineffectual justice through 
the medium of the vernacular lan- 
guages, at the hands of men who 
were indeed trained Indian officers, 
but were not trained lawyers? was 
religion still to be severed from our 
secular policy? were Hindu and 
er coaiien to be alike tolerated, 
and compelled to tolerate each 
other? were both to be still made 
to feel that their religion was no 
bar whatever to their employment 
and advancement in the service of 
the State? was the ruling power to 
refrain as heretofore from lending 
to its own religion the force of 
its recommending sanction? were 
Government schools still to be 
opened from which the Bible, no 
less than Dharm shastre and the 
Quoran, should be excluded? were 
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the inhabitants even of disaffected 
cities and provinces to be treated 
with all the leniency that was pos- 
sible, to be taught that we still 
wished to govern in sympathy with 
and not in spite of the population ? 
Or was a new and a sevcballonney 
erat to succeed this bloody revo- 
ution? Was the native army to be 
cast utterly away, as an instrument 
never again to be trusted ? Should 
the paramount power, firmly esta- 
blished on an irresistible force of 
British bayonets, declare that where 
it had once suggested it would now 
command, that those who had 
formerly been led should now be 
driven? Should it carry fire and 
sword through the rebellious pro- 
vinces, and make it known that it 
would henceforth trust not in the 
arts which win sympathy, but in 
the power which ‘lefles resistance P 
should it at once establish, of its 
paramount authority, its own lan- 
guage, its own laws, its own reli- 
gion? should English be substituted 
for Urdir in the procedure of the 
courts? Should the civilians whose 
local knowledge and experience had 
not been able to save India from 
the tragedy of 1857, be at once dis- 
carded, and should barristers of 
ten years’ standing be appointed in 
their stead P Above all, should the 
Government which had received so 
poor a return for its toleration, 
adopt at least half the policy of its 
wiser Mussulman predecessors, and 
if it allowed the temples and the 
mosques to stand, = take care 
to let the full weight of its aver- 
sion be felt therein? Should it 
teach the Bible in its schools, quote 
the Bible in all its public documents, 
compel the universal observation of 
Sepaey, and thus, according to the 
views as expressed in the language 
of a large class, ‘ fulfil its mission 
of evangelizing India ?’ 

Such were some of the principal 
questions which have been and are 
being asked. Nor, to say the 
truth, was there any want of 
answerers. There is not a view 
implied in the questions we have 
recorded, which had not its advyo- 
cates. Ina short time the confu- 
sion became bewildering. It must 
be remembered that English opinion 
is formed by the English press, 
and that the English press is 
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guided by men who do not as a 
rule possess any practical knowledge 
of Indian affairs. It was to be 
expected that people in India would 
know most about India; but never- 
theless, all that was said and written 
was said and written by people in 
England. 

We do not at all mean to com- 
plain of this; on the contrary, we 
readily acknowledge that informa- 
tion and evidence from India was 
from the first eagerly sought and 
courteously welcomed; we acknow- 
ledge, moreover, that the chief 
English journals evinced a really 
wondentil skill and aptitude in 
avoiding blunders and in seizing 
points. But English journalists 
could only see points by the glaring 
light of present events; they had 
not that experience, the want of 
which no acquired information can 
supply ; they had not that instinc- 
tive appreciation of the difference 
between Europe and Asia which a 
man must double the Cape to 
acquire; they took our evidence, 
and out of that evidence they made 
what theories they pleased; evi- 
dence was easily found to support 
all. We have plenty of partisans 
in India—men who delight in de- 
crying the Bengal army; men who 
are provoked by such disparage- 
ment into the denial of the plainest 
facts ; military men and civilians ; 
Napierians and Dalhousians; an- 
nexationists and anti-annexationists, 
—and of these partisans each was 
ready to support the ery which for 
the time served his party, little 
caring to frame any one consistent 
explanation of the great revolt ; and 
so it came that the public mind in 
England was confused, if not 
utterly bewildered, by conflicting 
statements, and almost driven to 
believe that amidst so much con- 
tradiction the truth was utterly un- 
attainable. 

It is because we believe the 
— to be true, because we 
believe that, in spite of much appa- 
rent contradiction, there is a most 
remarkable unanimity of all Indian 
authorities on the questions most 
debatedatthe present time ; because 
we regard it as of the very utmost 
importance that this most striking 
and valuable testimony should not 
be lost amid the clamour of party 
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controversy,—that we propose, with 
much diflidence as to our ability 
for the task, but no hesitation what- 
ever as to the truth of our convic- 
tions, to lay before our readers 
what we sincerely believe to be the 
Indian view of the present crisis ; 
that is to say, the view which the 
great majority of thoughtful men 
in India would pronounce to be, so 
far as it went, correct. 

Of the causes assigned for the 
mutiny, the most prominent are 
these: a Mahomedan conspiracy ; 
the preaching of missionaries ; the 
ill-treatment of the Sepoys by their 
officers; the pampering of the 
Sepoys by Government; the lax, 
disorganized state of the Bengal 
army; the foreign service regula- 
tion; the enlargement of the 
empire; the annexation of Oude; 
the greased cartridges. 

Now it may be safely asserted, 
we think, that of these causes, 
that which relates to the preaching 
of missionaries, and that which 
relates to the ill-treatment of the 
Sepoys, should be at once dis- 
carded. Indeed it is creditable to 
the candour of the English public, 
that the latter of the two causes 
lost credit directly the facts had 
been submitted to the very least 
investigation. Of the remaining 
causes, again, few will deny that all 
had something to do with the great 
revolt ; few would select any one in 
particular as the cause. 

The existence of a conspiracy 
demands and admits of substantial 
proof, such as is likely to be known 
to the Government, te before it 
reaches the public. That such 
proof will be forthcoming we have 
no doubt. We are indeed able to 
state positively that within the last 
few days (writing in the middle of 
December) papers decisively proving 
the existence of a plot have been 
discovered at Delhi. But there can 
be no doubt that the great majority 
of the Sepoys were not plotters. 
When the conspiracy broke out, the 
army indeed broke away from its 
allegiance with an entire unanimity 
which must have surprised almost 
as much as it delighted the conspi- 
rators. What, then, was the cause 
of this universal defection? And 
here we must needs to a great 
extent have recourse to generalities. 
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There was no doubt a general 
feeling of distrust among the 
Brahmin Sepoys; they felt that the 
march of intellect was beginning to 
tread on their toes. They could 
not say in what particular the 
Government of Lord Canning 
treated them otherwise than the 
Government of Lord Wellesley had 
treated their fathers; but this they 
knew, that the service was not the 
same as it had been half a century 
ago. Then the Bengal Sepoy was, 
under the British officer, the con- 
queror of India. No irregular regi- 
ments divided the honours of war, 
and attracted the best officers in 
time of peace from the regular 
battalions of Native Infantry. 
Then, the Sepoy was seldom farther 
from home—that home being in 
Oude or Bahar—than Delhi to the 
north, or Barrakpoor to the south. 
Now, Delhi and Barrakpoor are 
home stations ; and half his time is 
spent across the sea in Burmah, or 
across the Indus at Peshawur. 

So great was the horror of the 
Sepoy at this latter destination, that 
ample extra allowances were given 
to him as a bribe to endure it. If 
there is one thing on earth a Sepoy 
loves, it is money, but his love of 
money was less than his hatred of 
Peshawur. 

Regiments have been known to 
break forth into eestasies on recross- 
ing the Indus on their return to 
the provinces, not less ardent than 
those uttered by the Prussian 
soldiers when they saw the Rhine. 
They have been ready to worship 
the soil of their beloved Hindustan, 
even though that soil were so far 
from the sacred shrines of Hin- 
dooism as the Punjab—and to 
declare in plain Hindustani, that 
they thanked God for being out of 
Peshawur, and as to the extra allow- 
ance it might go to the devil. 

Again, the Sepoy was very obser- 
vant. He saw the times moving 
faster and faster; railways, tele- 
graphs, schools ; he had a sure in- 
stinct that all these things were 
against him. 

Then Oude was annexed. It was 
always said that this proceeding 
would be acceptable to the Sepoys, 
and we can ourselves vouch for the 
fact that it was a common thing for 
Sepoys—whether in flattery or sin- 
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cerity—to express a wish that we 
should take the country. But a 
little knowledge of human nature 
should have taught us that the 
annexation of Oude, whether right 
or wrong, was not likely to be 
popular with the Sepoys. Before 
annexation, the Sepoys were a pri- 
vileged class. hoever else in 
Oude was wronged, he was not. 
Through his commanding officer he 
could always transmit his petition 
to the British Resident at Lucknow, 
and it was a standing policy to see 
that a Sepoy levance was 
redressed. ut when the King 
was deposed, the Resident with- 
drawn, the courts of ordinary jus- 
tice thrown open, the Sepoy was 
told that now there was the same 
law for all; that every man, Sepoy 
or agriculturist, might be sure to 
obtain a hearing. It was very true, 
but the Sepoy was not satisfied. 
True, he had lost nothing, but every- 
bedy else had gained something. 
He had, in fact, acquired a position 
as a citizen; but he was more con- 
scious of having lost a privilege 
as a soldier. Thus he disliked the 
annexation of Oude, and soon per- 
suaded himself that this dislike, 
which was, as we have seen, merely 
selfish, was in fact patriotic. 

Well, then, we may conceive some 
grey-headed Rim séwak speaking 
to his lately recruited grandson 
something in this fashion: 

‘ My son, times are changed; the 
Company’s salt is not what it was. 
When I was young, old Colonel 
Eesmith (Hindustani for Smith) 
lived among us in his Zendna com- 
po he took care that nothing 
ess than a Brahmin or a Rajput 
was admitted into the ranks: we 
were quartered at Dinapoor, at 
Buxar, at Kishi (Benares), where 

in was always cheap, and we 
athed daily in the blessed Ganges: 
but now we go to strange countries; 
twice have I, Rim séwak, crossed 
the cursed black water, a very un- 
clean business: I have been in 
howling Affghanistan: when I was 
yrs we thought it a sin to cross 
the Indus: the Pundits, at the 
Government bidding, told us we 
might £0; but I have my doubts : 
worst of all, you see these God-for- 
gotten Sikhs in the lines: unclean 
wretches, who hate us and whom 
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we hate, but whom the Government 
seems to cherish, forgetful of us— 
the old Sepoys, who have so lon 
fought for it: in a word, my son, i 
much fear that this Company’s salt 
is becoming somewhat unclean.’ 
While such was the temper of the 
Brahmin army, the same army was 
more and more, to use an Affghin 
expression, getting the wind into 
its head. It had indeed been sur- 
feited with praise by every succes- 
sive Governor-General and by every 
successive Commander-in-Chief; by 
no man more than by Sir Charles 
Napier. The Sepoys had always 
been told that they fought as well 
as the Europeans, and they had 
almost learnt to believe it. They 
had over and over again been bribed 
to do their duty, and caressed and 
flattered for having done it; and 
they began to regard the discharg- 
ing that duty or not discharging it 
as an open question. They had 
often mutinied, and never seen 
mutiny severely punished. They 
had always disliked stiff discipline, 
and they had seen discipline becom- 
ing year after year, in compliance 
with their wish, more lax. We 
have no wish to raise a party feel- 
ing of Bombay versus Bengal: our 
own predilections are all the other 
way ; but few candid men will deny 
that almost all which General 
Jacob said and wrote of the Bengal 
army was true. So splendid has 
been the behaviour of Bengal 
officers in almost every capacity 
except that of commanders, captains, 
or subalterns of regular regiments ; 
so deeply are we all indebted to the 
Bengal army for the generals—such 
as Nicholson; the administrators, 
such as Edwardes; the statesmen, 
such as Henry Lawrence—whom it 
has furnished to the State. that no 
man can have any pleasure in wan- 
tonly speaking of so great an insti- 
tution in other terms than those of 
admiration. On the other hand, it 
is impossible not to regret that any 
men should be so blinded by party 
spirit as to claim admiration for 
the Bengal army, not only for the 
staff which it has produced, which 
cannot indeed be praised too highly, 
but for its regimental organization, 
which, as has been amply proved, 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 
So, then, while this army was in 
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this dangerous state of latent dis- 
content and overweening pride, 
combined with a lax discipline and 
an utterly ineffective regimental 
administration, the cartridge thun- 
der-cloud burst over our heads. No 
reasonable man now doubts that 
dread of the cartridge—said to be 
made up with cow’s fat and pig’s 
fat—was the immediately exciting 
cause of disaffection in five out of 
ten of the Sepoys who mutinied, 
the other five being led away by 
the force of example. 

Mr. Disraeli indeed assured the 
younger members of the House of 
Commons that great revolutions are 
not produced by greased cartridges. 

hatever the younger members 
of the House of Commons might 
think, the older members at least 
would require no assurance that Mr. 
Disraeli would at any time sacrifice 
a fact to an antithesis, and would 
prefer an epigrammatic sentence to 
the truth of history. It needs but 
a very superficial knowledge of the 
East—nay, for that matter it does 
not require much knowledge of the 
West—to be persuaded that nothing 
is more likely to produce revolu- 


tions than to offend the religious 
prejudices of any, especially of an 


Asiatic, nation. Sunday bands to 
the Evangelicals, pork to the Jews, 
hog’s fat to the Mahomedans, cow’s 
fat to the Hindi,—here is a revolu- 
tion to be made by any one of those 
combinations; and on this occasion 
we managed to produce two out of 
the four at one stroke. There is 
certainly no one fact more incon- 
iouventill y proved in connexion with 
these mutinies, than that a great 
majority of the Sepoys most firmly 
believed that the Government had 
designed by means of these car- 
tridges to deprive them of their 
caste. 

But now, when all these causes 
have been enumerated, when it has 
been admitted that each had some- 
thing to do with the outbreak, while 
allowance is made for the light which 
facts to be hereafter revealed may 
throw on the depth and extent of 
that Mahomedan conspiracy which 
Wwe assume as having been the 
nucleus of the whole affair,—freely 
admitting, however, that the exis- 
tence of any such conspiracy is a 
question of fact either to be esta- 
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blished beyond all doubt by evidence, 
or to be given up altogether,—the 
= cause of all, the simple cause, 

in our opimion not yet been 
mentioned. 

Our European foree had become 
utterly disproportioned to the extent 
of our empire and of our native 
army, and the natives, always more 
observant than we are,—the natives 
generally and the native soldiers par- 
ticularly,—had fully apprehended 
the fact. 

That the European force had be- 
come too small, will not now be dis- 
puted by any man; that the fact 
was fully appreciated by the natives 
was proved by the letters intercepted 
at every post-office. The one idea 
in the native mind—if indeed they 
had any one idea in common—was 
this, that ‘black pepper was very 
commonand red pepper very scarce;’ 
that ‘ white wheat was hardly to be 
had, but all other grain was amply 
abundant.’ In such figurative lan- 
guage they communicated to each 
other the discovery they had made 
—that the odds of natives to Euro- 
peans were some thirty thousand to 
one. There is no one fact the con- 
viction of which was more likely to 
produce a revolution among the 
people, or a mutiny in the army. 

And this brings us to the second 
set of questions. Which was it, a 
mutiny or a revolution? At first 
and chiefly, most undoubtedly, a 
mutiny. ii is true, indeed, that 
when once the bonds of order were 
loosed, all the rascals of the com- 
munity sided a the possessors 
of property and the representatives 
of law. But the fact that the muti- 
neers were joined by all the jail- 
birds, does not constitute a national 
revolt. It is also true that directly 
we had trouble at our gates, some 
native chiefs—though a most re- 
markable minority—adopted the 
old Asiatic policy of sailing with a 
leg in either boat, and in an evil 
hour for themselves withdrew the 
leg from the British craft, and com- 
mitted themselves entirely to the 
vessel which is even now, we trust, 
suffering the agonies of shipwreck. 
But the desertion of a few time- 
servers does not constitute a national 
revolt, especially when counter- 

ced by the fact that the chief 
magnates of India—the princes of 
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Gwalior, of Indore, of the Deccan, of 
Patiala, of Cashmir,—have evinced 
throughout a fidelity to their ally 
rare in the annals of Indian history, 

It is also true that as the etraggh 
went on, as the sight of the British 
power overturned became in certain 
parts of the country habitual, the 
movement did begin to wear a na- 
tional aspect. It can hardly be 
denied that we are now at war with 
the whole population of Oude. But 
this is the natural result of a con- 
vulsion so great as that which must 
follow the simultaneous mutiny of 
one hundred thousand soldiers. But 
in other parts of India, even when 
all signs of the British power were 

one, as in Rohilcund, the great 

ulk of the Hindu population has 
maintained a friendly neutrality ; 
even where the population has had 
us entirely at its mercy—as in the 
Punjab—the population have proved 
our loyal subjects and willing sol- 
diers. Those who infer a revolution 
from the fact that, as a rule, the 
natives gave us no active assistance, 
are ignorant of a primary trait in the 
Asiatic character, who, if Satan were 
to order, would obey, but if an angel 
of light were in difficulties, would 
not voluntarily go to his assistance. 

But was the Government, or 
ought the Government to have been, 
warned? This is the question which 
excites most interest in party circles, 
on which perhaps the greatest dif- 
ference has existed, and yet which 
is the easiest to answer, if only we 
will allow ourselves to consider it 
in good faith. Vigorous attempts 
have been made to establish charac- 
ters on the strength of prophecies, 
to destroy the reputations of men 
who, it is asserted, did not prophesy. 
Lord Metcalfe uttered a + a 
saying about waking up some 
morning and finding India lost; 
but since his time Indian statesmen 
have revelled in a most unstates- 
manlike security, Sir Charles 
Napier, it is known, abused every- 
body and everything in India; so 
surely, when a universal bouleverse- 
ment takes place, Sir Charles Napier 
must be proved a true prophet. 
Yet we do not find that Lord Met. 


calfe, any more than his predeces- 
sors or successors, ever pointed out 
the great danger of our native army, 
or at least that he took any measures 
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to augment the proportion of Euro- 

ean troops, And as for Sir Charles 

Napier, while his sagacity (that 
sagacity which might be trusted as 
almost infallible so long as his 
passions and prejudices were uncon- 
cerned, for when once they were 
roused his facts became at once un- 
worthy of credit, and his arguments 
unworthy of attention) detected 
almost every blot in the Bengal regi- 
mental system, he was louder than 
the loudest in his glorification of the 
Bengal Sepoy. Sir Charles Napier 
aobeshel himself with prophecies 
as with a garment. Come what 
would, it could hardly fail but that 
Sir Charles would have a prophecy 
suitable to the event. But it does 
so happen that there is one subject 
on which Sir Charles Napier was 

rofoundly silent. He did much, all 
cane to him for it, to improve the 
condition of the European soldier ; 
he did much to raise the moral tone 
of the officers of the Bengal army : 
but he never said a single word as 
to the necessity of increasing the 
European army as a guarantee for 
the fidelity of the native army; 
nay, he distinctly and emphatically 
asserted before a Parliamentary 
committee his conviction that the 
number of English troops in India 
was suflicient. 

Do we mean, then, to assert that 
Sir Charles Napier was blind to the 
danger of the native army, and that 
in being so blind he only resembled 
all his contemporaries, all his pre- 
decessors, and all his successors ? 
No; we do indeed mean this, that 
no exceptional wisdom on this point 
can be claimed for Sir Charles 
Napier; but the real fact is, that the 
danger has been apparent to every 
Indian statesman for the last twenty 
years. We have ourselves heard 
the late lamented Sir Henry Law- 
rence, years before these fearful 
mutinies, speak of the native army 
as the one danger we had to fear. 
Nay, we appeal to any person who 
has been at all behind the scenes of 
Indian politics, whether it has not 
always been regarded as a funda- 
mental fact, that in compounding for 
security against all other perils, we 
combined in our own native army 
the real objects of anxiety. We 
venture to assert that the Calcutta 
archives, if brought to light, would 
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show that the state of the Bengal 
army had long formed a subject of 
anxious discussion, We are certain 
that there are many who know that 
Lord Hardinge fully appreciated 
the danger of the Bengal army, ill- 
disciplined and religiously bigoted 
as he knew it to be. It is quite 
true that nobody ever anticipated 
danger in the terrible form in which 
it has come; the exact form of an 
evil seldom is anticipated; but we 
do assert most positively that the 
fact that the Bengal army was a dan- 
gerous institution, was an accepted 
tradition of Indian policy. 

Lately, indeed, the sense of this 
danger had been growing stronger. 
Unless we are much mistaken, it 
will be found that the man who 
by common consent has saved the 
Empire, was the first of Indian 
statesmen to suggest practical mea- 
sures for the adjustment of the 
proportions of European and native 
troops. 

But the scheme was put on the 
shelf in Calcutta, and for this we do 
not much blame Lord Canning. He 
knew that the great question of 
army reform had been adjourned 
over and over again; even his great 
predecessor, Lord Dalhousie, had 
not ventured to grapple with it. He 
might well hope that he might ad- 
journ it too; that he might use, as 
others had done before him, the old 
commonplaces as to the excellence, 
the courage, and the fidelity of the 
native army; and that the evil, if 
evil was to be, would not happen in 
his day. It is not for not foreseeing 
the mutiny, but for the way in 
which he dealt with it, that we con- 
demn Lord Canning. The fact, then, 
as stated, and we are convinced the 
real fact, is this—that every succes- 
sive Government and every suc- 
cessive Commander-in-Chief knew 
that the Bengal army grievously 
required reform, but this reform 
must be so radical that every man 
shrank from it. The reform would 
have involved an admission that half 
of what had been said of the native 
army for the last twenty years was 
false ; and each Government, rather 
than admit this, preferred to per- 
petuate the falsehood. ‘ We know 
all this,’ was the reply, when ardent 
reformers urged that the Bengal 
army was a broken reed wiaich one 
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day would pierce ourhand; ‘we know 
all this,’ said each successive gover- 
nor, ‘as wellas youdo. But what 
is the good of saying it? We never 
shall get the reform that is required, 
so the least said the soonest mended. 
We cannot get a really efficient 
army; the next best thing is to 
make the world believe we have got 
one.’ And so the trumpeting went 
on, and all men believed that the 
Bengal army was the finest in the 
world. Nobody believed it more 
than the Bengal Sepoy; nobody 
believed it so little as the Calcutta 
Government. 

Now, for this policy, who is to be 
condemned? We reply, either all 
who have administere Soden affairs 
for the last fifty years ; either all or 
none. It has con a policy pursued 
by all, without an exception. No 
man can throw a stone at his neigh- 
bour. Sir Charles Napier was every 
whit as guilty, if guilt there be, as 
Lord Dalhousie of blinking the real 
state of the Bengal army, and ful- 
somely praising the Bengal Sepoy. 
Lord Dalhoosis did nothing and left 
nothing undone, which had not been 
equally done and equally omitted 
by Lord Hardinge and the Earl of 
Ellenborough. 

We confess that we are strongly 
of opinion, that in the midst of its 
self-complacency the nation at large 
must be content to bear the reproach 
of the evil course which has been 
followed. It is the old story: we 
are an unready people; when the 
house falls about our ears we will 
rebuild it, but when a beam is 
cracked we will not replace it. We 
venture to say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that if. any Governor- 
General between 1815 and 1857 had 
declared that the native army was a 
delusion and a sham, had clamoured 
for its reduction, or for a large in- 
crease of European soldiers to render 
it harmless, he would have been 
ignominiously recalled, he would 
have been hooted out of India by 
the indignant members of both ser- 
vices, his advice would have been 
disregarded ; and additional adula- 
tion bestowed on the Bengal Sepoys 
would have shown them how Govern- 
ment resented the injurious asper- 
sions cast on them by their late 
unworthy ruler. We English people 
are still as slow as ever to learn the 
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true lesson of reform. It was to 
gratify us, to avoid the indignation 
which we should have shown had 
our sentimental dream of a native 
army, bound to us by indissoluble 
ties of gratitude and affection, been 
suddenly broken, that successive 
Governments perpetuated a sham, 
which they knew we would not part 
with while all was smooth. When 
shall we learn that we pay dearly 
for these dreams ; that an 1857 is a 
terrible reckoning after half a cen- 
tury of indolent scepticism, and un- 
thinking ‘ hoping for the best ?” 

Do any think this charge against 
our national character unfounded, 
that after all we are not so slow to 
mend our ways, that we are open 
to conviction? Let sucha man look 
to the state, not now of our Indian, 
but of our English army. This is 
too large a question to open inci- 
dentally, but it may furnish us with 
one illustration. In the Crimean 
war much was said against the 
primé facie folly of making generals 
of old men. Judges, it was said, 
should be old, but soldiers should 
be young. All great generals have 

mn comparatively young when 
they did the deeds which made 


them great. Nature will not change 
her laws to gratify the amenities of 
high life round the Horse-Guards. 
So it was said: but old generals were 


still appointed; and a war ensued 
which Englishmen have to make an 
effort before they can call glorious. 
But now we had bought our experi- 
ence, and should be wise. We had 
the assurance of the Times itself 
that the Horse Guards was going to 
reform itself. Alas! what a, we 
seen? The Indian mutiny came, 
and found Reed at Peshawur, Lloyd 
at Dinapoor, Hewitt at Meerutt. 

How many lives had been lost, 
what horrors had been endured, be- 
fore we could correct that fearful 
error, reject those poor old men from 

laces where they should never have 
en, and lay our hands on those 
real soldiers—Havelock, Nicholson, 
Neill, Chamberlain, Vincent Eyre— 
who might all have been had from 
the first, if only in quiet times we 
had cared to look for them. 

Well, then, what we wish ear- 
nestly to urge is this: that the fact 
that the Sepoy mutiny came upon 
us unprepared is not one that should 
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open the floodgates of p contro- 
versy ; it cannot be made the means 
of setting up this reputation at the 
expense of that; it cannot be used 
as a text for indiscriminate con- 
demnation of the Indian Govern- 
ment; but it should be sorrowfully 
reflected on by all of us as the latest 
and most terrible instance of our 
great national fault of refusing to 
make timely reforms, of hushing up 
and putting out of sight matters 
which do not please us, till they 
force themselves upon our attention 
in tones of thunder. 

It may be said that the fault of 
appointing old generals rests chiefly 
with the upper classes; but it was 
not the upper class that would have 
peremptorily refused a large increase 
of European troops to India any 
time since the peace, and thus made 
army reform impossible; nor was 
it the upper class which, at the be- 
ginning of the Session of 1857, took 
to the old work of indiscriminately 
reducing military establishments. 

Assuming, then, as we do, that 
the cause which chiefly led to the 
mutiny of the army was the dan- 
gerous disproportion maintained be- 
tween Europeans and Natives; 
maintaining as we do that, so far 
from its being discreditable to the 
English character, as some idly say, 
that after one hundred years’ tenure 
of India such a convulsion should 
be possible, the very fact that so 
great a convulsion has retained on 
the whole » purely military aspect, 
is a striking proof of the ascendancy 
which, in that hundred years, Eng- 
land has acquired, and is of itself a 
sufficient answer to those who speak 
of the outbreak as being the natural 
consequence of years of misgovern- 
ment; it remains to be asked, how 
have the authorities, both at home 
and abroad, conducted themselves 
in grappling with the disaster when 
once it had broken loose upon them. 
It is, indeed, too early to give a full 
answer to this question. uch has 

et to be made known, the know- 
edge of which will greatly affect 
many reputations for the better and 
many reputations for the worse. 
But there are some points on which 
all unprejudiced observers in India 
have arrived at conclusions which 
may be considered final, and which 
it is believed that history will con- 
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firm. They regard the pusillani- 
mous weakness which allowed the 
Meerutt mutineers to escape unhurt 
to Delhi ; the timid vacillation which 
allowed the Jalandhar brigade to 
march off in the face of a strong 
European force; the miserable weak- 
ness which permitted the Rohilcund 
brigade to cross the Ganges in the 
height of the rainy season, with all 
their baggage and spoil, unhurt and 
unchallenged ; the guilty evasion of 
responsibility which left the Dina- 
poor regiments in possession of those 
arms which they were quite sure to 
use for no good es and which 
they presently did use for the de- 
struction of hundreds of European 
soldiers,—all these blots on the 
national military character are re- 
garded by the thinking portion of 
the Indian public, not, indeed, with 
surprise, for we have become accus- 
tomed to the calamities which ensue 
from appointing notoriously incom- 
petent septuagenarians to critical 
posts, but with shame and sorrow. 
But it is pleasing to know that 
when military routine had done its 
worst,—when the Hewitts, the John- 
stones, the Polwheles, and the 


Lloyds had brought their country 
to the verge of destruction, the 
military genius and energy of the 
nation were found ready and able 
to repair damages. 

Wilson, who had fought two bril- 


liant actions at the Hindun, suc- 
ceeded a long line of nonentities 
at Delhi, and evinced that resolute 
patience which was the quality most 
to be desired in a general at that 
time and in that situation; and from 
the credit which is his due we must 
not be tempted to make unfair abate- 
ment if we hear that there were 
times when even General Wilson’s 
firmness had to be supported by 
those who were firmer still; and 
‘whispers of retreat’ had to be 
silenced by the energetic voice of 
those who knew that retreat was 
ruin. 

Nicholson and Havelock came 
forth like heaven-born generals from 
comparative obscurity—the one to 
keep at bay the surging ocean of 
rebellion in Bahar and Oude, to sus- 
tain the struggle for five dreary 
months against deadly sickness and 
fearful odds, till the welcome and 
tardy succour came; the other to 
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crush mutiny in the Punjab under 
his iron heel, and then by his pre- 
sence, by his counsel, by his words, 
by his deeds, to decide the fate of 
Delhi, and thereby of India. 
General Cotton succeeded General 
Reed at Peshawur. It is the mag- 
nitude of the splendid success 
achieved on that frontier which 
alone prevents the service rendered 
by that officer and Colonel Edwardes 
being known and appreciated. It 
was of vital importance that Pesha- 
wur should be kept quiet; and the 
quiet has been so profound that the 
name of Peshawur has been scarcely 


eard. 

The world can hardly know by 
what days of toil and nights of 
anxiety, by what firmness, what 
wisdom, what conciliation, that pre- 
cious silence was purchased. 

But it will enable the world to 
forma some estimate in the matter if 
it be borne in mind that Peshawur 
is a station where the English are in 
a chronic state of demi-warfare with 
the savage mountain tribes; where, 
in the most profoundly peaceful 
times, the strictest watch has to be 
maintained by a long chain of sen- 
tries with loaded muskets; where 
the plundering attacks of midnight 
assassins may be expected eve 
day, while the invasion of an Aff- 
ghan army is a possibility which 
may occur almost at a moment’s 
notice. Besides this, let it be re 
membered that the large native 
army—no less than five regiments— 
maintained to guard this critical 
frontier post was now distrusted, 
disarmed, transferred from the 
credit to the debit side of the ac- 
count of those gallant European 
and Pathan defenders, who had 
now to watch the Sepoys even more 
keenly than that enemy whom the 
Sepoys had hitherto been paid for 
watching. 

The European force with which 
this task had to be performed, con- 
sisted, it is true, of three regiments 
in name, but in nameonly. Pesha- 
wur is always an unhealthy station 
in autumn, but the autumn of 1857 
was by far the most unhealthy that 
has been ever known. It is a literal 
fact, that in August, September, and 
October, out of those three regi- 
ments who nominally garrisoned 
Peshawur, there were not five 
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hundred ‘men out of hospital; and 
of those five hundred there were 
not fifty who were not more or less 
debilitated by recurrent attacks of 
* Peshawur fever.’ 

While the military services, then, 
of the year cannot fail to remain, in 
spite of all blunders, a subject of 
grateful pride to Englishmen of all 
time, what is the deliberate opinion 
formed by Indian spectators of the 
civil Governments? Ofthe Govern- 
ment of Agra, it will be said that 
it has evaded criticism by ceasing 
to exist, From the month of June 
to the month of December, affairs 
held their course, and the Govern- 
ment of Agra, shut up in the fort, 
made no sign, Whether a more 
vigorous effort might have been 
made after the fall of Delhi to re- 
establish the civil power in the 
North-West Provinces, we are not 
yet in a position to decide; but of 
the fact there can be no doubt— 
that the Agra Government has 
taken no part whatever in the 
terrible but glorious struggle. 

f Mr. Frere in Scinde, and 
Lord Elphinstone in Bombay, 
nothing is known save whatredounds 
to their honour, to their credit for 
wisdom, vigour, and unselfishness. 

It is easy to ask for help; the 
difficulty is to send help to others. 
Directly the insurrection broke out 
in Bengal, Lord Elphinstone sent 
away three of the six European 
regiments at his disposal. In that 
gloomy month of September, when 
Delhi was not taken, when all false 
hopes of aid from the East had been 
dispelled, when the Punjab was 
beginning visibly to quake, when it 
could no longer be dieguioed that 
disaffection prevailed widely in the 
Bombay army, when in the south- 
western corner of the Punjab, on the 
borders of Scinde, insurrection was 
raging, at that awful crisis Scinde 
itself was the scene of no fewer than 
three separate mutinies. For the 
prompt and silent energy with which 
they were put down—so promptly 
that the spark which threatened to 
set the whole Bombay Presidency in 
a blaze was entirely extinguished, so 
silently that at this moment the 
facts are scarcely known beyond 
official circles—India is indebted to 
the comparatively healthy disci- 
pline maintained in the ether 
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army, and to the vigorous govern- 
ment of Mr. Frere. 

In Madras, Lord Harris has dis- 
tinguished himself chiefly by writing 
an essay on the newspaper press, 
which may be characterized as being 
made up of truisms of which a 
schoolboy would be ashamed, com- 
bined with petulance and plagia- 
risms for which a schoolboy would 
be whipped. But what has been 
done in Calcutta? We have no 
wish to be hard on Lord Canning ; 
we would make every allowance for 
the difficulty—nay, for the horror 
of the situation in which, on the roth 
of May, he suddenly found himself. 
But what has been done? We 
cannot allow the Governor-General 
the credit which has been claimed 
for him for collecting reinforce- 
ments from China and the colonies. 
To call out for help is the natural 
instinct of a drowning man, and 
must not be adduced as a proof of 
his singular presence of mind. The 
credit in that matter is due, not to 
the officer who demanded, but to 
the officers who sent the troops: to 
the Governor of Ceylon and the 
Governor of the Mauritius; to Lord 
Elgin at Singapore ; and the noble- 
hearted Sir George Grey at the 


Cape. 

tt was when the troops had 
reached Calcutta that the claim for 
energy was made on the Calcutta 


Government. And what was done? 
The regiments were frittered away 
by companies in holes and corners 
of Bengal, while the Grand Trunk 
Road was at the mercy of rebels, and 
Havelock was pining for aid at 
Cawnpoor. The 5th and goth regi- 
ments were kept moving backwards 
and forwards, when the life of every 
man in the Lucknow garrison was 
hanging on the rapidity of their 
advance. Seven months have passed 
since the 1oth of May; throughout 
those seven months it has been 
known in Calcutta that a large 
army is to arrive, and be sent up 
country with all despatch. To faci- 
litate that despatch what has been 
done? Let us judge by results, and 
the results are these; that after all 
this time for preparation, not more 
than one hundred and fifty men a 
day are being sent out of Calcutta ; 
that in this month of December 
not a single soldier of the reinforce- 
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ments sent from England has 
reached Allahabad. 

What has the Calcutta Govern- 
ment done? Delhi fell—and it was 
for the Government promptly to 
decide what was to be done with 
the city; and thus to give the key- 
note of the new policy. Three 
months have seond, and the Cal- 
cutta Government has not uttered a 
syllable on the subject. 

What has the Calcutta Govern- 
ment done? Refugees—destitute, 
bereaved, mutilated, heartbroken— 
poured into Calcutta. They were 
received with warm affection and 
practical sympathy by all classes of 
the community except one—and that 
one the Government. There are 
many faults Lord Canning might 
have committed which would have 
been more easily forgiven than the 
coldness and indifference he mani- 
fested towards those his unhappy 
countrymen. 

What has the Calcutta Govern- 
ment done? It has gagged the 

ress, and thus made enemies where 
it was desirable and would have been 
easy to secure friends ; it has wasted 
its energies on petty quarrels with 
the Bengal Hurkaru, and splitting 
hairs with the Friend of India; it 
has issued proclamations which have 
only hindered, hampered, perplexed, 
and insulted the Executive; it has 
debated on the theory of disarma- 
ment, and the rights of Europeans 
and natives, when it should have 
been employed in snatching the 
sword and the matchlock from the 
hand of every native; it has done 
its best to blind the Home Govern- 
ment to the real magnitude of the 
catastrophe ; it has talked when it 
should have acted; sulked and 
alienated the European communit 
when it should have made it felt 
that all Europeans in India were 
for the time of one heart and one 
mind; it has seen a policy fall to 
the ground, and has made no sign 
of that new policy which must be 
reared upon the ruins. 

But if the Governor-General of 
India and his Council were found 
utterly unequal to the occasion, 
there was one man who at once 
grasped the situation, and rendered 
services to British India which 
compel us to go back to the days of 
Clive to find their parallel. 
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The mother of the Gracchi had 
not more reason to rejoice in the 
sons she had given to Rome, than 
the parent of those three brothers 
to whom by a remarkable coinci- 
dence was entrusted in 1857 the 
chief control of three vast portions 
of British India. 

General George Lawrence suc- 
ceeded his brother Henry as Agent 
to the Governor-General in Raj poo- 
tina. The Rajpootina chiefs have 
been faithful; and four successive 
revolts have been successfully put 
down. 

It was to the precautions taken 
by Sir Henry Lawrence that the 

arrison of Lucknow was able to 
old its own till at last relieved. 

It was Sir John Lawrence who 
kept ‘all quiet in the Punjab ;’ who 
raised a Punjab army, without 
raising the old Punjab military 
traditions ; who sent all his troops 
to Delhi, because he knew that the 
battle of the Empire was to be 
fought there, and that he had to 
save, not the Punjab, but India. 
It was Sir John Lawrence who at 
once appealed to and roused the 
sympathies of his brother officers 
and his countrymen; who found at 
once all his roughness forgotten, 
all his hard hits forgiven, and him- 
self the most popular and respected 
of governors ; who took the publie 
into his confidence, and while Lord 
Canning was gagging the press, 
hastened to soothe the natural 
anxiety of the English society by 
freely communicating through the 
local press whatever facts could be 
disclosed without injury to the 
public service; who defied the 
sullen resentment of senior officers 
and the secret opposition of the 
military authorities, in order to 
make Colonel Nicholson a brigadier- 
general, because he knew that the 
times required above all else a 
Man, and that Nicholson was the 
man for the times; who inspired 
all his officers with his own vigorous 
spirit, so that the whole Punjab 
was alive with energy and vigour; 
who was ever at hand to strengthen 
the cause of the party of strong 
measures ; who deprecated alike 
ill-timed attacks and ruinous re- 
treats; who let the sentimentalists 
talk as they pleased, yet thought it 
no cruelty but righteous justice to 
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slay every single man who in the 
Punjab lifted up his hand against 
the Government; who crushed 
mutiny ; who maintained the peace ; 
who enabled General Wilson to 
take Delhi; who, under God—and 
no man who has lived this year in 
India can use that qualifying phrase 
out of form, or otherwise than in the 
most profound sincerity—who under 
God was most undoubtedly the 
preserver of British India. 

So much of the Government of 
India, what of the Government of 
England? We know that the cha- 
racter and performances of English 
ministers—with Mr. Vernon Smith 
in our mind we cannot say English 
statesmen—are, in England, almost 
hopelessly bound up with the fluc- 
tuations of party politics. It is a 
constitutional rule, that if the Board 
of Control neglects its functions, 
Lord Palmerston is personally re- 
sponsible; therefore, so long as it 
remains a canon in Printing- 
house-square that Lord Palmer- 
ston is to be supported through 
thick and thin, the Board of Control 
may do what it pleases without the 
fear of the Times before its eyes. 
In no other way can we account for 
the almost entire apathy with 
which the enormous fault com- 
mitted by the Supreme Indian 
Government has been regarded in 
England. 

That reinforcements were sent 
freely, we all admit ; that as regards 
numbers, England could not have 
done more than she has done in 
sending us so noble an army, we 
gratefully acknowledge. But why 
were not troops sent at once over- 
land? Why was that old abandoned 
route round the Cape exclusively 
resorted to? Why was this tre- 
mendous fault scarcely noticed and 
only faintly censured by the English 
press? In the concert of self-com- 
placent glorification at the energetic 
measures of the Government, why 
was no one found to declare that to 
send aid by a long route when it 
could be sent by a short one, was 
the very reverse of energetic? 
When the Court of Directors were 
ordering all officers, civil and mili- 
tary, to rejoin, why did no one point 
out that this was a mere affectation 
of vigour; that while hundreds of 
individuals were being sent out at 
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an enormous expense, only to land 


in Calcutta and find that they were 
not wanted, the one thing which was 
wanted, aspeedy—nay an immediate 
See was being neg- 


None who were in India in 1857, 
will forget the eagerness with which 
the mall of June 26th was looked 
for. It came, and we were all 
disappointed. The home-bound 
steamer had been late, and nothing 
had been heard of the mutinies, 
Then came at last the mail of the 
roth July. ‘Ten thousand men 
coming round the Cape!’ who can 
forget the groan of disappointment 
that resounded through India at 
those words, ‘round the Cape?’ We 
had never for one moment supposed 
that aid would be sent by any other 
than the shortest route. The mail 
reached usin August. Matters were 
daily becoming worse. We had 
learnt that no help for Delhi could 
be expected from below; it was a 

uestion whether it could be spared 
rom above; and now we knew that 
three long months must pass before 
an English regiment could reach 
Calcutta. Still we hoped: they 
had not appreciated the gravity of 
the occasion in England, the next 
mail would surely bring, not tidings 
of troops, but the vanguard of the 
troops themselves. ut the next 
mail came, and the next, and the 
next, and it appeared that we were 
indeed left to fight our own battle; 
that the English Government of 
1857 could reinforce its imperilled 
oficers in India after no other 
fashion than that by which their 
eer reinforced Lord Clive. 

e made up our minds to what we 
supposed to be inevitable. We knew 
that England was bound by treaty 
not to convey troops across Egypt ; 
we had thought, indeed, that this 
difficulty could certainly be got 
over; but now it seemed otherwise, 
and we were forced to acknowledge 
that even though the delay—as it 
well might do—cost all of us our 
lives, and cost England the posses- 
sion of India, still that delay must 
be borne rather than that a treaty 
should be violated. But presently 
we heard with hardly believing ears 
that the treaty had not been the 
difficulty. Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Vernon Smith both stated most 
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distinctly in the House of Commons 
that ‘that difficulty might without 
doubt have been got over.’ And 
then we heard with still increasing 
astonishment that troops had not 
been sent overland because of the 
difficulty of carrying them across 
Egypt, and because there was no 
transport for them from Suez to 
India. 

It is natural, perhaps, that the 
English public should be deceived 
by phrases about the transit of the 
pe desert ; but it is strange 
that the press should have been de- 
ceived, and it is quite impossible 
that the Government should have 
really believed its own excuse. The 
ek journey to India is a suf- 
ficiently common thing now-a-days, 
In every street in London there is 

robably some one who has made it. 
Sonar such passenger must know 
that every month some six hundred 
passengers, with their heavy bag- 
gage, are transported across Egypt 
—and fed not only plentifully but 
luxuriously. It needed but to ap- 
propriate the ordinary means of 
passenger traffic to send at least 
six hundred men a month across 
Egypt. 


But did the President of the 


Board of Control really know, when 
he spoke of the difficulty of the pas- 
sage of the Isthmus, that there was 
a railway in actual operation from 
Alexandria to within twenty miles 
of Suez; that by this railway any 
number of men might have been 
sent to within twenty miles of the 
Red Sea in ten hours; that as to 
provisions, even if the men could 
not, for once in their lives, go from 
sunrise to sunset without a meal, 
they might have breakfasted to the 
full at Alexandria and dined to the 
full at Cairo ? 

It is not contended, we suppose, 
that the commissariat service at 
those two great marts would have 
been attended with any insuperable 
difficulty. There remains the twent 
miles from the railway to the road- 
stead. If the troops could not 
march that twenty miles in one 
night, they must be a different race 
indeed from those soldiers who, in 
an Indian June, marched in three 
weeks from Peshawur to Delhi. 

But there were no ships at Suez. 
And in Heaven’s name why not? 
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Here, indeed, we admit that it rests 
between Lord Canning and the 
Home Government to determine on 
which side of the water the blame 
rests. Most assuredly on one or 
the other it rests full heavily. We 
grant at once that Mr. Smith could 
not send troops to Suez without 
knowing that ie were ships wait- 
ing there to carry them forward. 
But is it really possible that he did 
not know this? Is it possible that 
the ships were not there? It was 
always understood in India that 
Lord Elphinstone at once—in the 
month of June—despatched trans- 
ports to Suez. We still believe 
that he did so, though we have not 
the means at hand of ascertaining 
this as a fact. But one thing is 
most clear—either that the Indian 
Government, with the whole Indian 
navy at its command, with the whole 
Peninsular and Oriental fleet, with 
the whole mercantile marine of the 
Eastern seas at its disposal, did not 
appreciate the necessity of sending 
transports to Suez, did not advise 
the Home Government of having 
done so, did not implore the Home 
Government to use that fleet to the 
uttermost, for that hours were as 
men’s lives, and days as kingdoms— 
and if this be indeed the case, then 
Lord Canning’s condemnation is 
signed and sealed; or the Home 
Government did know that the ships 
were at Suez, but did not care to 
depart from the usual course, and 
so had recourse to that extraordi- 
nary assurance—the most audacious, 

erhaps, that ever emanated from 

owning-street — that the Cape 
route was very nearly as quick as 
the overland, and sailing vessels 
would make the voyage as fast as 
steamers. 

Bitter indeed has been the satire 

sed by silent facts on this idle 
oasting. We will not speak now 
of what might have been, though 
no sane man will deny that owing 
to the non-transmission of troops 
overland, India was brought to the 
very extremest brink of jeopardy. 

We trust and believe that that 
jeopardy is past; but what are the 
facts even now? We have been 
obliged to evacuate Oude, and have 
yet to sce the effect on the people of 
India of that terrible necessity. 
The Punjab is still cut off com- 
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letely from all India below Delhi. 
he Dooab and Rohileund are still 
in name only British possessions. 
Cawnpoor is again threatened, and 
all this because we have no rein- 
forcements; because of the army 
sent from England not a single 
company has yet reached Alla- 
habad, because the famous clippers 
that were to have made the voyage 
in seventy days do not arrive in a 
hundred, because, in one word, 
troops were not sent overland in 


July. 

We have no wish to exaggerate, 
but there is no disguising the fact 
that Christmas has arrived and finds 
us still standing on the defensive ; 
that it must be six weeks before we 
can hope to be in a position to strike 
an offensive blow, and that in six 
weeks the hot weather down 
a will have already ‘com- 
menced. 

Nor can we be blind to the 
moral effects of this most unhappy 
delay. In the Punjab it is not the 
energetic ruler only, nor the long- 
ing Europeans only, who ask 
when will the troops come? The 
anxious people ask the same ques- 
tion. It is a sober fact that every 
day which passes and finds forty 
thousand Punjabi soldiers in arms, 
and the Punjab denuded of Euro- 
pean troops, is a day of danger. 
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Nor is it a little evil that the 
natives should have learnt to 
measure the exact interval of time 
which, as they will suppose, neces- 
sarily separates the Indian settlers 
from their English resources. Four 
thousand men arriving overland in 
August would have done more to 
teach the natives that there was 
always help for us at hand, than 
forty thousand arriving round the 
Cape in November. 

o far we have spoken of the 
past; and we feel persuaded that 
what has been said may be taken as 
a faithful, though of course a most 
incomplete, sketch of the real Indian 
view of many questions connected 
with the origin and the progress of 
the great mutiny of the Bengal 
army. Our remarks have already 
extended so far that it is quite im- 
possible for us to enter at present 
on those other questions connected 
with the future which we had pro- 
posed for consideration. 

But in a future article we hope to 
be able to show that here too, while 
there is much apparent discord, 
there is more real unanimity among 
thoughtful Indian observers—to ex- 
press what may be considered in 
the main the Indian view—of the 
— which must regulate the 
uture policy of the rulers of British 
India. 


‘REJOICE EVERMORE.’ 


I ERR’D this day, O Lord, and am 
Not worthy to be call’d thy son; 
But if thy will be, heavenly Lamb, 
That I rejoice, thy will be done. 
Death I deserve; I'm yet in life: 
Til is my wage; thou pay’st me good; 
These are my children, this my wife, 
I feel the spring, I taste my food. 
Thy love exceeds, then, all my blame. 
O, grant me, since thou grantest these, 
Still to put ‘ Hallow’d be thy name,’ 
Before ‘ Forgive my trespasses.’ 
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THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE; AND SOME OF ITS 
LESSONS.* 


AMONG the many and varied 
works which bear the familiar 
name of William Whewell on their 
title-page, the one which we take 
as the text for this article—TZhe 
History of the Inductive Sciences— 
will perhaps be the most widely 
read and the longest remembered. 

Elementary treatises, however 
able, are in due time superseded ; 
sermons, moral dissertations, and 
educational writings, are, with only a 
few illustrious exceptions, forgotten, 
or but locally remembered; meta- 
physics find but few readers at 
any time; poetry, unless of rare 
merit, searcely endures for half a 
generation; even scientific memoirs 
run the greatest risk (in this age 
of universal publication) of being 
buried in the course of a few years 
under a merciless accumulation of 
learned lumber: but a history of 
the greatest efforts of discoverers 
in science in all ages, bids fair, if 
executed with ability, impartiality, 
and vigour, to be read from genera- 
tion to generation, and to remain a 

ermanent work in British libraries. 
n fact, it is not in the nature of 
history to become obsolete. 

That the Master of Trinity brings 
uncommon qualifications to thetask, 
no competent judge will question ; 
and circumstances have favoured 
his natural aptitude. His diligence, 
his extensive reading, and the judi- 
cial character of his mind, consti- 
tute the fundamental requisites for 
such an undertaking. He is also in 
some respects more qualified for it 
than one who has devoted his 
exclusive energy to the cultivation 
of any special branch of science, and 
who has earned for himself a con- 
spicuous position as a discoverer. 
Such a concentration of mind ex- 
hausts more of a man’s energies 
than the mere result would seem to 
account for. Hence the notorious 
fact that men of science are often 
very ignorant of what has been done 
by any one but themselves. 

Dr. Whewell seems to have 
secured for himself all the advan- 


tages of an academic life with few 
of its drawbacks. Highly distin- 
guished as an undergraduate and 
as a prizeman, he has passed in sue- 
cession through almost the whole 
range of College a npecen | 
working his way eal upwards 
till he attained the enviable position 
of head of the most influential 
college of his University. But as 
he always maintained the character 
of a general scholar and a man of 
the world while passing through the 
subordinate grades, so neither did 
he suffer the demon of indolence to 
overmaster him when he attained a 
position compatible with dignified 
ease. La vie c'est le travail, might 
be considered his motto, as it was 
that of an illustrious French mathe- 
matician. The extent and variety 
of his acquirements, his known 
superiority to all petty intrigue, 
and his masterly command of lan- 
guage, enabled him to carry outa 
work like the History of Science 
with advantages which few men 
possess. Among these might be 
reckoned the seemingly incom- 
patible benefits of academic privacy 
and all the apparatus of learning, 
with sufficient proximity to the 
metropolis to enable him to form a 
part of its society, and personally 
to know its most illustrious men. 
The appearance of a third edition 
of the History of the Inductive 
Sciences, which gives us the occasion 
of making these remarks, is a proof 
that the merit and value of the 
work correspond to the favourable 
circumstances of its composition. 
And this edition, we are glad to 
observe, is issued in a less expensive 
shape than the two former ones, at a 
rice, indeed, which ought to bring 
it quite within the reach of ordinary 
students as well as of general 
readers. Both these classes, we are 
satisfied, will be benefited by its 
perusal. For if history be of any 
value, it must be of value to those 
who study the subjects of which it 
treats. As the history of England 
is of importance to the student 
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of the art of government, or the 
history of the Jewish people con- 
duces to a correct interpretation of 
the Old Testament, so the history 
of science is of the utmost impor- 
tance in giving fresh interest to the 
details eciaeee and being ‘ Philo- 
sophy teaching by Example,’ it is a 
most practical lesson to those who 
desire to learn how they too may 
promote its onward march, as well 
as to the larger class who consider 
it merely as an interesting picture 
of human intelligence. 

The form into which Dr. 
Whewell has thrown his work fits 
it, we think, all the better for these 
ends. A complete bibliography of 
science would have been incom- 

arably more bulky, and of course 
ar less readable. It does not profess 
to be a systematically complete 
history. Of this the author re- 
peatedly warns us; and the special 
student must expect rather to be 
guided by it in his inquiries than 
to have his inquiries fully answered. 
It is throughout remarkable rather 
for the elevation of the point of 
view assumed, and the correct and 
often picturesque groupings of the 
parts, than for the completeness of 
the detail. As a faithful and 
artistic panorama often gives rise 
to a more lively and impressive 
conception of a country than a 
geometrical ground plan, so does 
Dr. Whewell’s history: differ from 
those of the meritorious compilers 
whom he cites in his preface. It 
is on this very ground that his work 
may be read, while the others are 
only consulted ; and by leading the 
reader imperceptibly onwards from 
the facts to the philosophy of the 
subject, this mode of treatment not 
only adds to it a higher interest, 
but encourages the student to make 
deductions for himself, or to accept 
those which in the sequel or com- 
plement to the ‘History,’ Dr. 
WVhewell himself has placed before 
those who have the courage to 
follow him through the less popular 
pages of his Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences. 

The method, then, which our 
author adopts, or the scheme of the 
“se principle to which we 

ave referred, is briefly this: By 
the inductive sciences he means, in 
this instance at least, the inductive 
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hysical sciences ; and among these 
includes a sufficiently wide range 
of knowledge to meet the wishes, 
one may presume, of the most 
aspiring student—namely, formal 
astronomy, mechanics, physical 
astronomy, acoustics, optics, ther- 
moties, and atmology ; magnetism, 
electricity, chemistry, mineralogy, 
botany, zoology, physiology, and 
geology. Of course the greater 
number of these sciences are 
entirely modern, or the offspring of 
the last three hundred, years. The 
author treats of them in succes- 
sion, and instead of bewildering 
us by attempting to assign to each 
author all the facts and laws he has 
brought to light, he disposes the 
progress of discovery into periods 
to which were annexed the develop- 
ment of some considerable theory, 
of which he traces (1), the rise or 
anticipation, (2), the full develop- 
ment, and (3), the extension and 
application. Thus, to take a fami- 
liar example, the theory of physical 
astronomy had its anticipatory 
period under Galileo and Kepler, 
its grand development under 
Newton, and its extension and 
application through the labours of 
Lagrange and Laplace. Physical 
optics, or the undulatory eter 
of light, was in like manner he- 
ralded by the labours of Hooke and 
Huyghens, it attained the full 
dignity of a science in the hands 
of Young and Fresnel, and was 
farther established and happily ap- 
plied by the profound oa of 
Airy and Hamilton, of Cauchy and 
of Lloyd. 

This mode of arranging the 
History is not only in the main 
founded on the actual progress of 
knowledge in any department, but 
it serves as an impressive technical 
memory by relieving the reader’s 
attention from a multiplicity of 
minute details, and by fixing his 
notice on the turning points of 
observation and of theory, and on 
the truly eminent men who have 
illustrated each department. No 
doubt it involves as a primary con- 
dition, that inferior men and third- 
rate advances in science shall be 
nearly overlooked, and as it were 
(though not in reality) forgotten. 
This is likely to be unpopular when 
the history is brought down, as it 
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is in these volumes, to our own day. 
Hundreds of persons are ready to 
complain that their contributions to 
science have been neglected. Self- 
love is also ready enough to suggest 
that other inventions or theories 
not more important than their own 
have found a passport to general 
appreciation in the pages of Dr. 

ewell. All that we can say is, 
that the public, for whom Dr. 
Whewell writes, ought to be very 
grateful to him for exercising an 
unfettered judgment in this respect, 
anc. in doing with regard to writers 
and discoverers of the nineteenth 
century, that which the slow but 
sure decision of mankind at large has 
already done for those of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth, gleaning the 
productions Scstimed permanently 
to survive, and leaving to compara- 
tive obscurity those which, though 
by no means valueless in themselves, 
are sure to be absorbed into the 
wider generalizations by which 
they are replaced. 

n referring to the laws which 
aoe to regulate the progress of 
physical science, we are met at the 
very threshold of the inquiry by 
the startling fact that the most 
civilized nations of antiquity ad- 
vanced but a little way in the inter- 
pretation of nature. The marked 
contrast between the continuity of 
triumphant discovery during the 
last ies or four centuries of the 
world’s duration, and the excessive 
slowness and uncertainty of its pro- 
gress in all the long previous ages 
of human history, must for ever re- 
main, in one sense at least, a curious 
enigma. We may indeed analyse 
the cause of the anomaly so far as 
to say that the Greeks and Romans 
fell into sueh and such mistakes in 
the interpretation of nature and in 
the construction of science, but the 
greater difficulty remains behind— 
Why should philosophers so acute 
as those of the schools of Athens 
have fallen into errors which men 
of not superior intelligence were 
able, nearly twothousand years later, 
to perceive and avoid? Does it not 
appear like a sort of judicial blind- 
ness which blunted the perceptions 
of those ancient speculators to the 
reality and importance of truths 
which they were perpetually touch- 
ing, but never distinetly acknow- 
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ledged to be truths, much less 
—= a mastery over them ? 

. Whewell ascribes the error 
of the ancients (History, book tr. 
chap. ili. sect. 2), not to ignorance 
of the value of experience, nor to 
indolence in collecting facts, nor yet 
to the absence of effort to classify 
and systematize these facts. Nor, 
he adds, can it be ascribed to a de- 
ficiency in their speculative powers, 
for which indeed the Greeks were 
famous. According to him, ‘the 
defect was that though they had in 
their possession Facts and Ideas, 
the ideas were not distinct or appro- 
priate to the facts.’ For example, 
* the reason of Aristotle's failure in 
his attempts at mechanical science 
is, that he did not refer the facts to 
the appropriate idea, namely Force, 
the Cause of Motion, but to rela- 
tions of space and the like.’ This, 
no doubt, is true. Whether it 
really offers an analysis of the defect 
of the understanding which consti- 
tuted the primary error of the 
ancients, or whether it only states 
their error in different words, is 
another question. 

But whatever may be the mental 
constitution which induced this 
defect, it may perhaps be more 
familiarly illustrated by noticing the 
generic difference between different 
classes of thinkers co-existing in our 
own age of the world, none of whom 
are destitute of ability—nay, whose 
abilities may be senseabioely of the 
highest order, but being hetero- 
geneous, admit of no accurate com- 
parison. We have often had occa- 
sion to observe how a person whose 
mind has long run in metaphysical 
grooves, finds it difficult even to 
conceive clearly a fact or a group 
of phenomena in science; and still 
more difficult to find anything to 
prefer in a true to a false explana- 
tion of them. The preposterous 
heresy as to the cause of colour, 
maintained by Goethe, is a single 
example of this kind of partial 
paralysis of the understanding. 

But a similar weakness of per- 
ception and energy obtains even 
amongst cultivators of mathematics 
and the natural sciences. There 
appear to us to be three orders of 
mind which prevail amongst those 
who are popularly known as ‘ philo- 
sophers,’—that is, physical philoso- 
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hers :—first, those whose ideas run 
in the channel of mathematics, or 
whose leading ‘ ideas’ (in the some- 
what technical sense in which the 
word is used by Dr. Whewell) are 
Space and Number. Secondly, we 
have the physicists or natural philo- 
sophers, who (usually with more or 
less aid from mathematics) trace the 
mutual dependence of events or 
phenomena with reference to cause 
and effect, and whose ultimate aim 
it seems to be to obtain numerical 
proof of the accuracy of their con- 
jectures as to such mutual relations. 
To such reasonings, the ‘ideas’ of 
Cause, and Force or Pressure, would, 
in the language of Dr. Whewell, be 
‘appropriate. Finally, we have 
those cultivators of science who have 
attained just distinction by classify- 
ing the objects of animate or in- 
animate nature according to their 
forms and properties, constituting 
Natural History. And this last, 
though it might appear the humblest 
effort of the three, requires, as we 
know, a very rare sagacity and a 
very peculiar constitution of mind. 
Such classifiers were Linneus and 
Cuvier, and such are Owen and 
Agassiz. In Dr. Whewell’s phraseo- 
logy the ‘ideas’ of Likeness and 
Natural Affinity are predominant in 
the minds of such persons. 

Now, though two of the habits 
of mind pointed at in this triple 
division are not unfrequently—nay, 
very frequently—found to be highly 
developed in one individual, it is 
exceedingly rare if not unexampled 
to find all three. Newton himself 
was a mathematician and natural 
philosopher, and both as one and 
the other he stood in the very 
highest rank. But he was nothing 
of a naturalist; perhaps he could 
not have been one. yr. Young, 
the nearest approximation to that 
purely ideal man, ‘an Admirable 
Crichton,’ though he possessed ex- 
traordinary mathematical ability of 
acertain but limited description, and 
a penetration into the causal rela- 
tions of things little inferior even 
to that of Newton; and though to 
these two endowments he added the 
usually incompatible accomplish- 
ment of a first-rate linguist, yet 
showed not the smallest aptitude 
for the study of natural history, 
and certainly did not succeed in 
that of medicine, which is most 
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nearly allied to it. On the other 
hand, naturalists, or those who have 
devoted themselves to the sciences 
of classification and homological 
studies, have not often attained to 
eminence in the pursuits of natural 
philosophy even in its more purely 
experimental department, aad have 
hardly ever ranked as profound 
either in pure or applied mathema- 
tics. We cannot just now recal a 
single example of the latter com- 
bination, and not above one or two 
(and those not illustrious) of the 
former. Now, we are anxious to 
observe that the exclusiveness of 
these forms of intellectual action 
and apprehension, amounting almost 
to an antipathy or natural ‘ abhor- 
rence’ of certain combinations of 
thought, is a curious phenomenon 
well worthy of study on its own 
account, whilst it serves, as we 
conceive, to account in a _ great 
measure for the strange failure of 
the ancients in speculations relating 
to natural philosophy. For surely 
it goes some way to explain a state 
of things which prevailed among 
certain nations in certain ages of the 
world, if we can show that in our 
age and our own nation an addiction 
to certain forms of thought in con- 
nexion with certain studies seems 
to paralyse (we repeat the expres- 
sion, though we have employed it 
before, since no other appears so 
well to describe the fact) those 
organs of thought which are essen- 
tial to progress in other departments. 
Those of the ancients who succeeded 
at all in promoting natural know- 
ledge, belonged chiefly to the first or 
to the third class—to men of geo- 
metrical minds, or to those who 
founded science upon the classifica- 
tion of resemblances. Of these the 
geometers were the stronger, and 
the natural historians the weaker 
section. The absence of the notion 
of efficient causal relation, so con- 
spicuous in the writings of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
which is characteristic of their small 
success in Physics Proper, so far 
accounts for this. For what prin- 
ciple of classification can be satisfac- 
tory which has not a connexion 
more or less specific with some 
common cause, producing like con- 
figurations, or certain organs having 
a common end or intention ? 

We do not now enter farther into 
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this inquiry, nor shall we pause to 
characterize the remarkable state 
of hybernation which affected the 
human intelligence during the 
middle ages, regarding which Dr. 
Whewell has entered into some 
curious details; but we turn at once 
to the strikingly contrasted progress 
of physical science since the revival 
of an, We propose to regard 
this progress in its general and col- 
lective aspect, and from a somewhat 
different point of view from that in 
which Dr. Whewell presents it. 

The first thing which strikes us 
is the rapidity and continuity of 
modern progress, and also the small- 
ness of the capital (so to speak) with 
which the revivers of science em- 
barked on their great undertakings 
for enlarging the intellectual wealth 
of mankind. 

THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO men 
hardly knew more of physical 
science than they had known fifteen 
hundred years previously. Whether 
the sun moved round the earth, or 
the earth round the sun, was a ques- 
tion which had only then begun to 
excite an interest, and which was 
far from being satisfactorily an- 
swered. The force required to sup- 
port a body on a smooth slope was 
a problem insoluble by the theo- 
retical mechanics of the day.* 
Whether a light or a heavy bod 
fell fastest was a question on whic 
no one then living had any just 
opinion, and on which no experi- 
ment had up to that time been, 
perhaps, ever made. The most 
preposterous opinions were enter- 
tained about the path of projectiles 
in the air; no microscope, telescope, 
barometer, or thermometer, had been 
heardof. The laws of simple refrac- 
tion were unknown. Natural philo- 
sophy existed only in the form of a 
rude and inaccurate mechanical as- 
tronomy, a few useless optical and 
pneumatical toys, and a great mass 
of dogmatic theories as to principles 
which ought (if they did not) to re- 
gulate the course of nature. Thus 
things were towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

_Two HUNDRED YEARS SINCE, 
Newton was a boy at school. The 
mere ground plan of the solar system 
was pretty well understood, but gra- 
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vitation was unthought of, or was, at 
least, a mere surmise. With the ex- 
ception of Jupiter’s satellites, the 
received number of the heavenly 
bodies was then the same as the 
ancients had acknowledged. The 
true figure of the earth was unre- 
cognised. The Principia and the 
Optics of Newton were, of course, 
unwritten. The compound nature 
of light and its progressive motion 
were unknown: only one law had 
been added to optics since the time 
of Ptolemy. The air-pump had yet to 
be made ; and the astonishing power 
of the hydraulic press was still a 
secret. Electricity and magnetism 
had hardly even a name as sciences. 
Pure mathematics was still deficient 
in one great organ of modern re- 
search—the differential calculus. 
ONE CENTURY AGO, or in 1757, 
Watt had not dreamt of his steam- 
engine; the laws of heat were almost 
absolutely unknown. The electricity 
obtained by rubbing glass or sealing 
wax had begun to have several of its 
properties investigated, but compa- 
ratively little progress had then been 
made. The astonishing powers of 
galvanism were as yet utterly unsus- 
pected. Chemistry was but a name, 
searcely even that. Water was re- 
garded as a simple substance, and 
the variety of the gases was un- 
thought of. With the single ex- 
ception of the achromatic telescope, 
the science of optics was where 
Newton left it in the previous cen- 
tury. The interference and polari- 
zation of light were unknown terms. 
The partial recognition of the latter 
property by Huyghens had been 
completely lost sight of. The con- 
nexion of magnetism with electricity 
was yet to be hidden for sixty years ; 
and the inventions of the electric 
telegraph, the locomotive engine, 
and the railway, were to be wit- 
nessed by the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of those enter- 
ing uponlife. The earliest known of 
periodic comets had not then by its 
return verified the sagacious predic- 
tion of Halley. The Herschel planet 
was yet to be added to the catalogue 
of our solar system: much more that 
mysterious star whose existence was 
foreshadowed and its discovery ren- 
dered possible by the irregularities 





* We do not overlook Leonardo da Vinci's solution ; but it was unpublished, 
and formed no part of the received doctrines of the age. 
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of the motion of the former. The 
interminable list of asteroids be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter had not 
then commenced. Our own globe 
had not yet been weighed as ina 
balance, and sun had not been seen 
to encircle sun in a mutual orbit 
connecting the law of gravity with 
those awful depths of space. 

This brief and partial enumeration 
of scientific discoveries may serve to 
give us a feeble insight into the 
— position of natural know- 
edge at periods not remote from our 
own in comparison with the duration 
of our species, or even of the his- 
toric period. When we attempt to 
comprehend at a glance what have 
been the general laws of progress 
during these later ages, we may 
find, notwithstanding the extent and 
variety of the subjeet, some recog- 
nisable features which distinguish 
their subdivisions. If we divide the 
centuries by their middle instead of 
at their termination, we shall find 
these features more clearly brought 
out. And though, as we have 
shown, the science of three hundred 
years back, or of 1550, seems now 
to us one of almost infantile imbe- 
cility, and therefore a fit starting- 
point of progress, we may as well 
include a period still a century more 
remote, which embraces almost the 
earliest efforts towards philosophical 
regeneration, and also the memorable 
invention of printing, which contri- 
buted ee to intellectual 
progress of every kind. 

Thus our scheme of modern scien- 
tifie chronology embraces four cen- 
tenary periods. The first, from 1450 
to 1550, which was characterized by 
the appearance of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Copernicus, may be termed 
Preludial or Anticipatory. It was 
marked rather by the attempt to 
proceed in a right direction, and to 
attain a right method in learning the 
truths of nature, than by extensive or 
signal success in this investigation. 
We might compare those efforts to 
the gleams of light which gladden 
the view of the imprisoned Arctic 
navigator when the sun promises 
once more to revisit the maleate 
realms of Polar frost. They tell as 
much of the thick darkness which is 
about to be dissipated as of the 
bright day of which they are the 
herald. Or, to adapt the metaphor 
to our own climate, the early 
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struggles of the human intellect to 
disperse the obscurity and to awaken 
the death-like unconcern of the 
middle ages, resemble those first 
bright days at the transition from 
winter to spring, when we welcome 
the feeble sunbeam as a sure earnest 
of its coming power. 

The next age (1550-1650), which 
was that of Kepler, Galileo, and 
Bacon, may be emphatically called 
the age of Progress. ‘The clear 
convictions then attained as to how 
science could best be promoted, and 
as to the errors which had hitherto 
obstructed its career, and also the 
complete success which attended 
the application of this, the induc- 
tive method, to great questions of 
mechanics and astronomy, allow us, 
without hyperbole, to compare it 
to the advent of spring—cheering, 
warming, and enlightening; a time 
of emphatie transition from one 
condition of thinking and acting to 
another; a period of fulfilment; 
yet even more, a period of glorious 

romise. The sun fairly mounted 
igh above the horizon, seems to 
triumph over darkness, ‘shining 
more and more unto the perfect 
day.’ The forests are rapidly be- 
coming clothed with foliage, the 
meadows with verdure; a genial 
sap fills all organic nature, and 
intense Life manifests itself at every 
ore. 

The third centenary of our his- 
tory (1650-1750), or that of Newton, 
was emphatically the age of Attain- 
ment. Let us think of ourselves as 
well as we please, let us praise the 
enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century, the diffusion of education, 
the abatement of prejudices, and 
the astonishing triumphs of art,—no 
one whose opinion is worth having, 
hopes or expects that our age will 
eclipse that in which the Principia 
first appeared. It may be not inaptly 
likened to the early weeks of glo- 
rious summer, when the mighty 
sun, approaching the solstice, shines 
on a world still fresh in all the 
beauty and radiance of spring, whose 
verdure is unsoiled, and whose 
fairest flowers are now expanded. 
All nature seems to rejoice in hav- 
ing thus triumphantly put forth 
her hidden strength. ‘The truths of 
science are now no matters of spe- 
culation but of certainty, and being 
set in the open face of day, are 
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capable of being seen and admired 
by all men. 

The fourth or modern age, ex- 
tending from 1750 to 1850, we 
would by no means qualify as a 
period of decline; yet neither dare 
we assert that it, is brighter or 
more admirable than. that which 
preceded it. The glorious sun can- 
not rise higher than it is at the 
Tropic, but in the sphere of intel- 
lect it may pause there, and not 
hasten its going down. Still, the 
character of the epoch may and 
must change. Time. and events 
never pause, but still leave their 
traces. The sky is perhaps less 
serene than before, the heat is more 
scorching ; the freshness of the 
spring-time and early summer is 
gone. The harvest is everywhere, 
the labourers by comparison few. 
Tender shoots have now become 
vigorous stems; the fair flowers 
which decorated the orchards have 
become. golden fruit which weighs 
down the branches. The burden 
and heat of the day falls on the 
labourers of the fourth age. It 
is the season of Enlargement and 
Application. Now we.are to learn 
to use wisely and discreetly the 
teachings of the past. Gross errors 
have been removed from our path. 
Other entanglements arise—less pal- 
pable, less positive, yet not always 
therefore easier to overcome. Our 
time has also its lessons and its 
warnings. 


And now, to drop metaphor, let 
us look more closely into what may 
be these lessons and warnings. We 
may be sure that they have an 
application for all. While we are 
inquiring why some men failed for- 
merly to know what they might 
have known, and why others now 
attain knowledge without at. the 
same time attaining wisdom, or the 
great end of knowledge, we discover 
something which may be turned to 
account, not only by the few who 
engage in the noble task of enlarging 
science and demonstrating new laws 
of nature, but by the many who are 
interested in learning what these 
laws are, and how they may best 
be employed for the benefit of hu- 
manity. 

It is a common mistake to pride 
ourselves upon our immunity from 
those errors or vices to which we are 
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by circumstances or temperament 
least prone. In like manner it is 
easy to dwell with complacency on 
the ignorance and blunders of the six- 
teenth century, and to thank heaven 
that we are not as the men of those 
days,—the spell-bound disciples of 
Aristotle, the dogmatic priests of 
the Inquisition, or devotees. to per- 
petual motion and the philosopher’s 
stone. Unquestionably we have little 
temptation to fall into these or 
similar mistakes ; and if some weak- 
nesses are common to that age and 
our own, they are probably not those 
against which we Save most need to 
be warned. 

Of the erroneous modes of thought 
which enthralled the speculative 
minds. of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, two were con- 
spicuous: first, an overstrained and 
excessive regard to the opinions 
held by the ancients ; and secondly, 
an under-estimate, and indeed a 
total misapprehension, of the value 
of experiment, and the manner of 
applying it so as to give useful 
results. Both of these defects may 
be traced to a certain inactivity of 
mind which rendered inquiry a 
tedious and repulsive task. It was 
easier to adopt unquestioned the 
opinions of Aristotle than to inves- 
tigate their truth. It was easier to 
insist that the beauty and simplicity 
of a circular curve fitted it alone for 
the celestial motions, than to search 
out with patience the actual form of 
the planetary orbits. Nay, in the 
temper of those times, it was plea- 
santer and easier to demonstrate 
upon wee that a body ten pounds 
in weight must by the nature of 
things fall ten times as far in a 
minute as a body weighing one 
pound, than to ascend with Galileo 
the leaning tower of Pisa, and, 
allowing two weights to drop, to 
bear testimony to the result. Even 
the patience of the alchemist was 
a kind of vis inertia. Experiments, 
indeed, they made without number, 
but without the exercise of that 
vitality of thought which alone ren- 
ders experiment fruitful. One thing 
only they saw clearly, and that, was 
the Result which they desired to 
attain. The reasonable connexion 
of the means and the end was over- 
looked. Experiment is an unavail- 
ing mockery if it is used only to 
support a foregone conclusion. 
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It was a real revolution, not only 
in methods of inquiry, but in the 
temper with which men approached 
the unknown questions of natural 
philosophy, which characterized 
these ages of Revival and Progress. 
He who could create or destroy a law 
of nature by a stroke of the pen, or 
fix the orbit of a planet by rule and 
compass, was little likely to tease 
himself by the interpretation of 
experiments, or to disturb his rest 
by patiently watching the courses 
of the stars. The caution of Galileo 
and the endurance of Kepler were, 
no doubt, bywords among the 
maintainers of the older views; 
but it is from their time that we 
date that attention to scrupulosity 
of observation which is the very key- 
stone of the inductive philosophy. 

Henceforward it was no longer the 
prerogative of genius to attend only 
to great things, and to let the little 
things take care of themselves. The 
theory of the universe turned, upon 
more than one occasion, upon atten- 
tion to what might be called minutia. 
Thus when the Ptolemaic theory 
(which accounted for the apparent 
irregularities of the planetary 
motions by the hypothesis of 
Epicycles) was at length found to 
be unequal to representing accu- 
rately the orbit of Mars, the 
discrepancy was small considering 
the state of the astronomy of those 
days. It amounted to only eight 
minutes of a degree. But great or 
small, no one could gainsay the 
error of the theory. Kepler, with 
a spirit worthy of Newton, declared 
that out of these 8’ he would 
construct a new astronomy : and he 
did so. The discovery of elliptic 
orbits, and that of the equable de- 
scription of Areas (two of the 
corner. stones of the modern astro- 
nomical edifice) were the result. 
Some years later, Newton made a 
similar concession to the unbending 
requirements of truth. In order to 
show that the fall of a stone may be 
due to the very same force residing 
in the earth, which, modified by the 
proportion of the inverse square of 
the distance, draws the moon from 
a rectilinear course into an orbit 
approximately circular, it was neces- 
sary to know the dimensions of our 
earth in miles or feet. Newton, 
assuming the rude measure of a 
degree then in common use, making 
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it equal to sixty English miles, 
obtained a result differing about 
one-eighth part from that which 
his theory ought to have given. 
The theory, though not forgotten, 
was abandoned for a time, and only 
after eighteen or nineteen years’ 
delay was it resumed, when a more 
accurate measure of our globe had 
come to his knowledge, We almost 
tremble to think what might have 
been the result had Newton died 
during this long pause, and had 
the Principia consequently never 
been written. We are almost 
tempted to say that the genius of 
the new philosophy was too 
exacting, that the caution of her 
votaries had run to an excess in 
a direction opposite to the mistakes 
of the schoolmen. 

But it is not so. The uncompro- 
mising lesson of cautious induction 
which Newton thus practically 
taught, was better worth knowing 
than even the law of gravity. The 
result has been that this lesson, now 
nearly two hundred years old, has 
never been forgotten. It will 
continue to be quoted for the in- 
struction of students for ages yet 
to come, in proof of the rigour 
which belongs to the right interpre- 
tation of nature. 


And now, turning from the 
earlier to the latest age of modern 
science, from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have we become so wise as to 
have exploded error by our mode 
of arriving at truth? Have our 
successes borne a due proportion to 
our teaching and experience ? 

If, as has been already remarked, 
the opposite of error be necessarily 
truth, and that of failure, success, 
our own age has nothing to fear 
from a comparison with the ages of 
Copernicus and Galileo. We shall 
hardly be suspected of an excessive 
addiction to authority, to empty 
logical distinctions, nor of an anti- 

athy to experimental methods. 
These of course are not the weak 
points of the philosophy of our 
time. They may more properly be 
thought to consist in an extreme 
nn to the errors of our fore- 
fathers producing contrary defects. 
A passion for originality, an undue 
depreciation of the merits of those 
who have preceded us, and an 
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exaltation of slight improvements 
into substantive discoveries, are 
common enough examples of this. 
But we shall better understand the 
tendencies of the science of our 
time if we observe the twofold 
direction of its expansion. The one 
results from the numerous mecha- 
nical applications of science, the 
other from its theoretical refine- 
ments. The one tends to induce 
an unreasoning wonder at inordi- 
nate exertions of mere brute force, 
the other expatiates in subtle 
mathematical refinements. The 
one places its glory in the dominion 
of man over the stubborn condi- 
tions of matter; the other diverts a 
different class of minds from the 
more fruitful theories of natural 
philosophy into 
abstractions whose applications 
remain dubious, or into the still 
more debatable land conterminous 
between metaphysics and physics. 
As regards the former or mecha- 
nical side of modern science, it must 
be owned that the public generally 
are but indifferent judges as to the 
inventions or the men most worthy 
of applause and imitation. We do 
not mean that the calm verdict of 
an after generation is thus usually 
in error, but rather that of lookers- 
on whilst social improvements 
based on scientific discoveries are 
in progress. The great inventions 
of James Watt and of George 
Stephenson were only accepted 
after innumerable prejudices were 
overcome. It is rather a matter of 
surprise than otherwise that those 
distinguished and modest engineers 
ever reaped a substantial reward 
for their eminent services. We 
find that their improvements were 
assailed not only with detraction, 
but by every form of legal and Par- 
liamentary opposition, and in a few 
Instances even by chicanery and 
violence. But the confidence thus 
withheld from the originators of the 
steam-engine and the railway, has 
by a natural revulsion of popular 
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feeling been often bestowed on 
imitators who, knowing how to 
avail themselves of the tide of 
opinion, endeavour to throw their 
achievements into the shade by 
carrying out their principles to 
greater and often extravagant 
lengths. Be it ever recollected, 
that merely mechanical ingenuity 
is one of the commonest endow- 
ments. In the sixteenth century it 
developed itself in schemes often 
absurd and impracticable, almost 
always speculative and untried. 
The stock inventions of the nine- 
teenth (when this doubtful kind of 
science has almost degenerated into 
a trade) are frequently, indeed, 
foolish and baseless mechanical 
projects, but still oftener they are 
merely simple deductions from 
known principles inflated into 
temporary importance by the inge- 
nuity of fortune-hunters. Such 
applications of science b@gin and 
end within themselves. They lead 
to no ulterior progress, because they 
contain no vital spirit.* 

The error opposite to this is to be 
found in refinements of theory, 
either trifling in themselves or des- 
titute of a practical bearing, or else 
fallacious, because founded on insuf- 
ficient data. Of course it is impos- 
sible to rate too highly the impor- 
tance of a knowledge of theoretical 
mechanics, and of the highly complex 
mathematical artifices by which it 
may be applied to explain the laws 
of nature as in physical astronomy, 
or to anticipate the working of arti- 
ficial arrangements as in shipbuild- 
ing, in the construction of tubular 
bridges, or in the performance of a 
clock or a steam-engine. But it is 
also possible to spend a lifetime in 
the solution of problems which can 
scarcely be more than curious 
amusements. Indeed, it is the mis- 
taken idea that much of the time of 
mathematicians and natural philoso- 
phers is spent in such ‘curious 
trifling,’ which often raises a sneer 
at their expense on the part of 





vator of science is set aside. 


* Our remarks are confirmed and illustrated whilst penning these sentences by 
a recent correspondence in the Zimes on the ‘Alleged Discovery of the Mechanical 
Utility of Electro-magnetic Engines.’ A competent authority, Mr. Joule of Man- 
chester, writing in that journal to demonstrate the fallacies of the proposed scheme, 
concludes with an observation which is applicable to a majority of similar projects. 
‘It is humiliating to see how readily the matured judgment of an eminent culti- 


Personally he can well afford it, knowing that truth 


will ultimately triumph; but he regrets deeply when he sees talent and energy 
misdirected through ignorance of established scientific principles.’ 
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persons who are little acquainted 
with the eminently practical nature 
of the problems which science re- 
solves. It is indeed (as Bacon 
maintained) an eminent criterion of 
our being well employed, that our 
labour shall not terminate in itself, 
but be fruitful—fruitful of know- 
ledge, or fruitful of applications. 
The solution of curious or highly 
abstract problems, though to a 
limited extent a commendable exer- 
cise, is ever to be guarded against 
when it is valued on its own account 
as a dexterous achievement. In 
this respect it ranks with the dex- 
terity of the chess-player, and no 
higher. 

In confirmation of this remark it 
may be observed that the ablest 
mathematicians, though they have 
often commenced their career amidst 
the most abstruse and inapplicable 
generalizations of the science of 
quantity, have, with few exceptions, 
gradually descended (as some might 
call it), or as we ought rather to 
say ascended, to the consideration of 
definite, concrete, and practical 
questions, than which none afford 
more scope to the most enterprising 
student or analyst. Farther, in 
cases where the abuse of which we 
speak has obtained amongst modern 
writers, of making—to use a homely 
phrase—the facts of nature mere 
pegs on which to suspend festoons 
of algebraic drapery, the evil may 
be said to extend beyond the region 
of trifling, for the theorist commonly 
falls into positive mistake. Sound 
mathematics lead to false results if 
applied to insufficient or wrongly as- 
sumed data, and the general public 
is misled by an array of proof 
altogether fallacious and delusive. 
It would not be difficult to cite even 
illustrious examples of such errors. 
These ‘follies of the wise’ might 
figure in achapter of the Curiosities 
of Literature,and are really as value- 
less and pernicious as the attempts of 
illiterate mechanics to draw from a 
machine an unfailing flow of power, 
or to obtain in the processes of ma- 
nufacture results incompatible with 
the known laws of heat, electricity, 
and chemistry. That the subtle and 
intricate forces of nature such as 
those which we have just named 
should be misunderstood and mis- 
applied, is inevitable in an age when 
the real powers of science are so 
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amazing that the mere strangeness 
or seeming improbability of a result 
is by no means a test of its being 
erroneous or the reverse. The mass 
of mavkind—who in this particular 
instance are nearly as prone. as in 
the days of Galileo to swear by the 
authority of some celebrity, or to be 
attracted by the splendour of profit- 
able promises, or to prostrate their 
reason and common sense before an 
array of geometric symbols wholly 
unintelligible to them—are but too 
ready to applaud and to propagate 
the mistake. 

If we now resume the inquiries— 
Have we become so wise as to have 
exploded error by our mode of 
arriving at truth P—Have our suc- 
cesses borne a due proportion to our 
teaching and experience ?—the an- 
swer to the latter question, at least, 
must depend upon another one, 
namel camels the Artof Discovery 
is capable of being reduced to rule ? 
One very great man, at all events, 
thought that it was. Francis Bacon 
devoted the most celebrated and 
important of his writings to define 
and explode the errors by which the 
increase of knowledge was in his 
time retarded, and to systematize a 
positive method of discovery. In 
the former part of his task he was, 
to a great extent, successful; in the 
latter his failure was conspicuous. 
Not only did he himself not succeed 
in any model-investigation, but the 
procedure which he recommended 
was not followed by any succeeding 
natural philosopher. Looking, how- 
ever, rather to the historical evidence 
which now occupies us than to the 
abstract merit of Bacon’s theories, it 
would appear that the only kind of 
teaching which the sublime art of 
discovery admits of, is teaching by 
example, and not by precept; and 
that there are in any and every age 
but a few persons who possess that 
happy constitution of mind which 
enables them to profit by such 
teaching. Rules are of use in the 
humbler and more mechanical grade 
of subjects, but utterly unavailing 
in the highest. Nature herself 
creates discoverers: they cannot 
bequeath that sacred possession. 
Had it been otherwise, the half- 
century which succeeded Newton’s 
appearance in the world of science 
ought to have been the most prolific 
of any age. But it was in most 
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respects the reverse. The intellect 
of Newton seems to have absorbed 
for a season the genius of humanity. 
The trophies of his successors were 
gained in following his footsteps ; 
not slavishly indeed, but in a liberal 
and discerning spirit. And when 
after another period of years science 
began to revive and to assume new 
and original forms, the cycle of dis- 
covery was renewed much upon the 
same principles as those on which 
Galileo had acted two centuries 
before. 

Many persons are probably im- 
pressed with the idea that the dis- 
coveries of our own day exceed, 
both in importance and in num- 
ber, those of any former period 
of the world’s history. But this is 
not altogether correct. Indeed, if 
we confine our attention to the most 
recent times, it is certainly errone- 
ous. The facts of science—often, 
no doubt, very beautiful and im- 

ortant facts—are brought to light 
in greater profusion than formerly. 
At all events, they are set more 
conspicuously before the public eye. 
The labourers are more numerous, 
and are animated by a keener thirst 
than in older times for immediate 
reward in reputation, in station, or 
in wealth. The scramble for a share 
in the applause which arises out of 
some real though perhaps not very 
important observation or improve- 
ment, is often amusing to bystanders. 
But the crowd of eager competitors 
in such contests is so large that few 
are left to fill the position of spec- 
tators or of judges in the giddy race 
for distinction. Even the facilities 
which exist for making and publish- 
ing literary efforts are not without 
drawbacks. Societies and academies, 
which in the early times of scientific 
progress gave needed support to 
the young spirit of inquiry, are now 
more numerous but of less certain 
utility. There is a danger lest they 
become exhibition-theatres for per- 
sons of an inferior stamp, or be 
resorted to for mere purposes of 
display. We are overwhelmed by 
publications in the form of ‘ Trans- 
actions,’ in which the same desire 
for notoriety induces authors to 
diffuse over the greatest possible 
number of pages the few topics of 
real importance on which they may 
have been so fortunate as to touch; 
while they swell the bulk of their 


performances by details of experi- 
ments which had no issue. The 
corroding tooth of time deals hardly 
by these monuments of egotism and 
vanity. They are soon hopelessly 
buried under their own accumula- 
tions. Itis not enough that science 
has been subdivided until men 
struggle in vain to follow the pro- 
gress of any but one or two of its 
ramifications. The turgid bulk of 
some contributions and the affeeted 
abstruseness of others impose an 
ever increasing barrier in the wa 
of acquiring information. The ad- 
mitted negligence of men of science 
to inform themselves of what has 
been done by others even in depart- 
ments akin to their own, is not so 
much an individual as a generic 
fault. It arises from the intense 
concentration of every one on his 
own little field of labour, from which 
he hopes to reap an extravagant 
harvest of profit and fame. For- 
aon, how little attention or in- 
terest he bestows on the productions 
of those by whom he is surrounded, 
he is profoundly oceupied by the per- 
suasion that all eyes and thoughts 
are turned upon himself. It is an 
isolation injurious to the character, 
and shortsighted with reference to 
its own ends, 

To estimate the history of science 
correctly, and to enable us to com- 
pare the results of one period with 
those of another, we must never 
forget that in this as in every other 
great work and profession, powers 
and endowments of very various 
degrees of rarity and value are ever 
taking a share more or less subor- 
dinate in the production of im- 
portant and inden results. A 
deficiency of labouring hands or 
of superintending and controlling 
heads, would equally render the 
undertaking abortive. 

To take the first comparison 
which offers itself, the task of 
constructing a science resembles 
that of building a house. We have 
first quarrymen, then labourers and 
excavators, then bricklayers and 
stonemasons, then adroit workmen 
who alone can execute the more 
delicate and important parts of the 
fabric. Above all, we have the 
master-mason and the architect, 
whose view and plan must embrace 
the fitness of the whole structure. 
So in science there is work for all 
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hands more or less skilled ; and he 
is usually the most fit to occupy 
the higher posts who has risen from 
the ranks, and who has experimen- 
tally acquainted himself with the 
nature of the work to be done in 
each and every, even the humblest 
department. Those are not our 
greatest men who have striven to 
sit ever apart in the abstract exer- 
cise of contemplation. Not a few 
of those whom we call great have 
toiled for a considerable part of 
their active lives at the drudgery 
of numerical computation, and the 
monotonous labour of algebraic 
developments such as are required 
in the theories of physical astro- 
nomy. Such labours are not to 
be regarded as degrading, but as 
a part of man’s appointed course 
on earth, tending in its degree to 
noble ends, and even acting as an 
antidote to the consuming effect 
of eye thought, and of the 
highest exercises of the inventive 
faculty. 

In no calling is the chance of pro- 
motion fairer than in the cultivation 
of science. A man is estimated by 
the amount and goodness of the 
work he does, not by the possession 
of adventitious advantages. And 
as the posts which it offers are too 
few and ill-requited to be coveted 
by mercenary persons, 80 every one 
has an even chance of attaining the 
= as a discoverer to which 

is talents and perseverance entitle 
him. By far the larger number of 
those who thus engage in the prose- 
cution of science must, by the ordi- 
nary laws of humanity, be contented 
with a moderate degree of success. 
Brilliant or important facts rarely 
fall to the lot of any one by mere 
chance or good fortune; great 
theories, never. Up to a certain 
order of consequence, facts come 
pouring in upon us in this genera- 
tion; but we are not inundated by 
importantdiscoveries. Great theories 
are as rare now as in the first ages 
of modern progress. When we are 
tempted to compare our own with 
bygone ages to the disparagement 
of the latter, let us balance truly 
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the relative value of discoveries. 
Mere industry goes far in the 
humbler taskof collecting facts, less 
far in combining them into laws of 
observation, and still a shorter way 
in educing great and comprehen- 
sive laws which bind together 
different parts of the same or dif- 
ferent subjects, As to greattheories, 
one or two in a century is an ample 
allowance. If we include only the 


— generalizations, we can 


ardly assign more than one such 
to the Galilean age—namely, the 
discovery of the laws of motion, 
with their application to establish 
the Copernican theory of the world ; 
and one also, that of gravitation, as 
the trophy of the Newtonian period. 
Since that time the undulatory 
doctrine of light is perhaps the 
only theory worthy of a place 
beside those just mentioned, and of 
it the foundations were already laid 
in the eighteenth century. It is 
perhaps in the nature of things that 
extensive generalizations should 
become rarer as science advances ; 
at all events they bear no proportion 
whatever to the measure of activity 
in the mechanical departments or 
to the quantity of accumulated 
facts. All that we know of heat, 
of electricity, or of chemistry, does 
not amount to a comprehensive 
theory of any one of those subjects 
eapable of explaining their intricate 
and remarkable phenomena. But 
in detecting these phenomena and 
their primary relations to one 
another, our age has performed its 
part well. It appears to be an 
essential part of the law of progress 
in knowledge, that increasing toil 
is necessary at each remove of the 
partition which separates the known 
from the unknown,—thatmore hands 
must be employed at each successive 
stage of discovery—and that as the 
- e of man is flattered by the en- 
argement of the realm which he 
ealls his own, less and less is 
achieved by individual prowess, and 
the more is he indebted for success 
to the preparatory labours of those 
who went before, and to the assist- 
ance of his contemporaries. 
J. D. Forzes. 
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CONCERNING COUNTRY HOUSES AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


NCE upon a time, I lived in the 
very heart of London: abso- 
lutely in Threadneedle-street. I 
lived in the house of a near relation, 
who, after he had become a rich 
man, chose still to dwell in the 
locality where he had made his 
fortune. All around, for miles in 
every direction, there were nothin 
but piles of houses—streets an 
lanes of dingy brick houses every- 
where. Not a vestige of nature 
could be seen, except in the sky 
above, in the stunted vegetation of 
a few little City gardens, and in the 
foul and discoloured river. The 
very surface of the earth, for yards 
in depth, was the work of genera- 
tions that had lived and died cen- 
turies before amid the narrow lanes 
of the ancient city. There, for 


months together, I, a boy without 
youth, under the care of one who, 
though substantially kind, had not 
a vestige of sympathy with nature 
or with home affections, wearily 
counted the days which were to 
= before the yearly visit to a 


ome far away. cannot by any 
words express the thirst and craving 
which I then felt for green fields 
and trees. The very name of the 
country was like music in my ear; 
and when I heard any man say he 
was going down to the country, how 
Tenvied him! It was not so bad 
in winter: though even then the 
clear frosty days called up many 
pictures of cheerful winter skies 
away from those weary streets ;-— 
of boughs bending beneath the 
quiet snow ;—of the beautiful fret- 
work of the frost upon the hedges 
and the grass, and of its exhilarating 
crispness intheair ;—ofthe stcetches 
of the frozen river, seen through 
the leafless boughs, covered with 
happy groups whose merry faces 
were like a good-natured defiance 
of the wintry weather. But when 
the spring revival began to make 
itself felt; when the days began to 
lengthen, and the poor shrubs in the 
squares to bud, and when there was 
that accession of light during the day 
which is socheerful after the winter 
gloom, then the longing for the 
country grew painfully strong, like 
the seaman’s calenture, or the Swiss 
exile’s yearning for his native hills. 


Visions of the Country modified. 


When I knew that the hawthorn 
hedges were white, and the fruit- 
trees laden with blossoms, how I 
longed to be among them! I well 
remember the kindly feeling I bore 
to a dingy hostelry in a narrow 
lane off Cheapside, for the sake of 
its name. It was called Blossom’s 
Inn; and many a time I turned 
out of my way, and stood looking 
up at its sign, with eyes that saw a 
very different scene from the 
blackened walls. I remember how 
I used to rise at early morning, and 
take long walks in whatever direc- 
tion I thought it possible that a 
glimpse of anything like the coun- 
try could be seen: away up the 
New North-road there were some 
trees, and some little plots of grass. 
There was something at once 
pleasing and sad about those 
curious little gardens which still 
exist here and there in the heart of 
London, consisting generally of a 
_ of grass of a dozen yards in 
ength and breadth, surrounded by 
a walk of yellow gravel, stared at 
on every side by the back windows 
of tall brick houses, and containing 
a few little trees, whose leaves 
in spring look so_ strangely 
fresh against the smoke-blackened 
branches. I do not wish to be 
egotistical; and I describe all these 
feelings merely because I believe 
that cee to tell exactly what 
one has himself felt, is the true 
way to describe the common 
feelings of most people in like cir- 
cumstances. I dare say that if an 
youth of sixteen, pent up in Thread- 
needle-street now, should happen to 
read what I have written, he will 
understand it all with a hearty 
sympathy which I shall not succeed 
in exciting in the minds of many of 
my readers. But such a one will 
know, thoroughly and completely, 
what pictures rise before the mind’s 
eye of one pent up amid miles of 
brick walls and stone pavements, at 
the mention of the country, of trees, 
hedge-rows, fields, quiet lanes and 
footpaths, and simple rustic people. 
I wish to assure the man, shut 
up in a great city, that he has com- 
youre and advantages of which 
e probably does not think. The 
keenness of his relish for country 
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scenes, the intensity of his enjoy- 
ment of his occasional glimpses of 
them, counterbalance in a great 
degree the fact that his glimpses 
of them are but few. I live in 
the country now, and have done so 
for several years. It is a beautiful 
district of country too, and amid a 
quiet and simple population; yet I 
must confess that my youthful 
notion of rural bliss is a good deal 
abated. ‘Use lessens marvel,’ it is 
said: one cannot be always in 
raptures about what one sees every 
hour of every day. It is the man 
in populous cities pent, who knows 
the value of green fields. It is your 
cockney (I mean your educated 
Londoner) who reads Bracebridge 
Hali with the keenest delight, and 
luxuriates in the thought of country 
scenes, country houses, count 

life. He has not come close enoug 

to discern the flaws and blemishes 
of the picture; and he has not 
learned by experience that in what- 
ever scenes led, human life is 
always much the same thing. I 
have long since found that the 
country, in this nineteenth century, 
is by no means a scene of Arcadian 
innocence ;—that its apparent sim- 
plicity is sometimes dogged stu- 
pidity ;—that men lie and cheat in 
the country just as much as in the 
town, and that the country has even 
more of mischievous tittle-tattle ;— 
that sorrow and care and anxiety 
may quite well live in Elizabethan 
cottages grown over with honey- 
suckle and jasmine, and that very 
sad eyes may look forth from 
windows round which roses twine. 
The poets (town poets, no doubt) 
were drawing upon their imagina- 
tion, when they told how ‘ Virtue 
lives in Irwan’s Vale,’ and how 
‘ with peace and plenty there, lives 
the happy villager.’ Virtue and 
religion are plants of difficult 
growth, even in the country; and 
notwithstanding Cowper’s exquisite 
poem, I am not sure that ‘ The calm 
retreat, the silent shade, with 
prayer and praise agree,’ better 
than the closet into which the 
weary man may enter, in the 
quiet evening, after the business 
and bustle of the town. People 
may pace up and down a country 
lane, between fragrant hedges of 
blossoming hawthorn, and tear 
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their neighbours’ characters to very 
shreds. And the eye, that is sharp 
to see the minutest object on the 
hillside far away, may be blind to 
the beauty which is spread over all 
the landscape. Nor is the country 
always in the trim holiday dress 
wie delights the summer way- 
farer. Country roads are not all 
nicely gravelled walks between 
edges of clipped box, or through 
velvety turf, shaven by weekly 
mowings. There are many days 
on which the country looks, to any 
one without a most decided taste 
for it, extremely bleak and drear. 
The roads are puddles of mud, 
which will search its way through 
boots to which art has supplied 
soles of two inches thickness. The 
deciduous trees are shivering skele- 
tons, bending before the howling 
blast. The sheep paddle about the 
brown fields, eating turnips mingled 
with clay. Now, for myself, I like 
all that: but a man from the town 
would not. I positively enjoy the 
wet, blustering afternoon, with its 
raw wind, its driving sleet, its roads 
of mud. How delightful the rapid 
‘constitutional’ from half-past two 
till half-past four, with the comfort- 
able feeling that we have accom- 
plished a good forenoon’s work at 
our desk (sermon or article, as the 
case may be), and with the cheerful 
prospect of getting rid of all these 
sloppy garments, and feeling so 
snug and clean ere we sit down to 
dinner, when we shall hear the 
rain and wind softened into music 
through the warm crimson drapery 
of our windows; and then the 
evening of leisure amid books and 
music, with the placens uxor on 
the other easy-chair by the fireside, 
and the little children, screaming 
with delight, tumbling about one’s 
knees. So I like even the gusty, 
rainy afternoon, for the sake of all 
that it suggests to me. Nor will 
the true inhabitant of the country 
forget the delight with which he 
has hailed a gloomy, drizzling 
November day, when he has ever- 
green shrubs to transplant. Have 
I not stood for hours, in a state of 
active and sensible enjoyment, 
watching how the hollies and yews 
and laurels gradually clothed some 
bare spot or unsightly corner, 
rejoicing that the calm air and 
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ceaseless mizzle which made my 
attendants and myself like soaked 

nges, was life to these stout 
shoots and these bright hearty 

een leaves! But a town man 
oes not understand all these 
things; and I have no doubt that 
on one of these January days, when 
the entire distant prospect—hills, 
sky, trees, fields—might be faithfully 
depicted on canvas by different 
shades of Indian ink, he would see 
nothing in the prospect but gloom 
and desolation. 

Then it is very picturesque to 
see the ploughman at work on a 
soft, mild winter day. It is a 
beautiful contrast, that light brown 
of the turned-over earth, and the 
fresh green of the remainder of 
the field; and what more pleasing 


than these lines of furrow, so beau- * 


tifully straight and regular? But 
go up and walk by the ploughman’s 
side, you man from town, and see 
how you like it. You will find it 
awfully dirty work. In a few 
minutes you will find it difficult to 
drag along your feet, laden with 
some pounds weight to each of 
adherent earth; and you will have 
formed some idea of the physical 
exertion, and the constant attention, 
which the ploughman needs, to 
keep his furrow straight and even, 
to retain the plough the right 
depth in the ground, and to manage 
his horses. Hard work for that 

or fellow; and ill-paid work. No 
orse, mule, donkey, camel, or 
other beast of labour in the world, 
goes through so much exertion, in 
proportion to his strength, between 
sunrise and sunset, as does that 
rational being, all to earn the hum- 
blest shelter and the poorest fare 
that will maintain bare life. You 
walk beside him, and see how 
ar he is dressed. His feet 
ave been wet since six o’clock a.m., 
when he went half a mile from his 
cottage up to the stables of the 
farm to dress his horses: he has 
had a little tea and coarse bread, 
and nothing more, for his dinner at 
twelve o’clock (I speak from per- 
sonal knowledge): he will have 
nothing more till his twelve (I have 
known it fifteen) hours of work are 
finished, when he will have his 
scanty supper: and while he is 
walking backwards and forwards all 
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day, his mind is not so engaged but 
that he has abundant time to think 
of his little home anxieties, which 
are not little to him, though they 
may be nothing, my reader, to you— 
of the ailing wife at home, for 
whom the doctor orders wine which 
he cannot buy, and of the children, 
eed fed, and barely clad, and 

ardly at all educated, born to the 
same life of toil and penury as him- 
self. I know nothing about poli- 
tical economy; I have not under- 
standing for it; and I feel glad, 
when I think of the social evils I 
see, that the responsibility of treat- 
ing them rests upon abler heads 
than mine. Neither do I know 
how much truth there may be in 
the stories of which I hear the 
echoes from afar, of the occasional 
privation and oppression of the 
manufacturing poor, against which, 
as it seems to me, these unhappy 
strikes and trades unions are their 
helpless and frantic appeal. But 
I can say, from my own knowledge 
of the condition of our agricul- 
tural population, that sometimes 
men bearing the character of 
reputable farmers practise as great 
tyranny and cruelty towards their 
labourers and cottars, under a pure 
sky and amid beautiful scenery, as 
ever disgraced the ugly and smoky 
factory-town, where such things 
seem more in keeping with the 
locality. 

Yet, though in a gloomy mood, 
one can easily make out a long 
catalogue of country evils,—evils 
which I know cannot be escaped in 
a fallen world, and among a sinful 
race,—still I thank God that my 
lot is cast in the country. I know, 
indeed, that the town contains at 
once the best and the worst of man- 
kind: and I have no doubt that 
this Magazine, for Town and 
Country, finds its most intelligent 
readers, as the general rule, in the 
former. In the country, we are, 
intellectually and morally, a sort of 
middling species; we do not pre- 
sent the extremes, either in good 
or evil, which are to be found in 
the hot-house atmosphere of great 
cities. There is no reasoning with 
tastes, as every one knows; but to 
some men there is, at every season, 
an indescribable charm about a 
country life. I like to know all 
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about the people around me; and 
I do not care though in return they 
know all, and more than all, about 
me. I like the audible stillness in 
which one lives on autumn days; 
the murmur of the wind through 
trees even when leafless, and the 
brawl of the rivulet even when 
swollen and brown. There is a 
constant source of innocent pleasure 
and interest in little country cares, 
in planting and tending trees and 
flowers, in sympathizing with one’s 
horses and dogs,—even with pigs 
and poultry. And although one may 
have lived beyond middle age with- 
out the least idea that he had any 
taste for such matters, it is amazing 
how soon he will find, when he 
comes to call a country home his 
own, that the taste has only been 
latent, kept down by circumstances, 
and ready to spring into vigorous 
existence whenever the repressing 
circumstances are remoyed. Men 
in whom this is not so, are the ex- 
ception to the universalrule. Take 
the senior wrangler from his college, 
and put him down in a pretty 
country parsonage; and in a few 
weeks he will ne kindly to train- 
ing honeysuckle and climbing roses, 
he will find scope for his mathe- 
matics in laying out a flower-garden, 
and he will be all excitement in 
planning and carrying out an ever- 
green shrubbery, a primrose bank, 
a winding walk, a little stream with 
a tiny waterfall, spanned by a 
rustic bridge. Proud he will be of 
that piece of engineering, as ever 
was Robert Stephenson when he 
had spanned the stormy Menai. 
There is something in all this simple 
work that makes a man kind- 
hearted: out-of-door occupation of 
this sort gives one much more 
cheerful views of men and things, 
and disposes one to sympathize 
heartily with the cottager proud of 
his little rose-plots, and of his 
enormous gooseberry that attained 
to renown in the pages of the 
county newspaper. I do not say 
anything of the incalculable advan- 
tage to health which arises from 
this pleasant intermingling of 
mental and physical occupation in 
the case of the recluse scholar ; nor 
of the animated rebound with which 
one lays down the pen or closes the 
volume, and hastens out to the 
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total change of interest which is 
found in the open air; nor of the 
evening at mental work again, but 
with the lungs that play so ‘reely, 
the head that feels so cool and clear, 
the hand so firm and ready, testify- 
ing that we have not forgotten the 
grad truth that to care for bodily 
1ealth and condition is a Christian 
duty, bringing with its due dis- 
charge an immediate and sensible 
blessing. I am sure that the poor 
man who comes to ask a favour 
of his parish clergyman, has a far 
better chance of finding a kind 
and unhurried hearing, if he finds 
him of an afternoon superintending 
his labourers, rosy with healthful 
exercise, delighted with the good 
effect which has been produced by 
some littleimprovement—the devia- 
tion of a a. the placing of an 
araucaria—than if he found the 
parson a bilious, dyspeptic, sple- 
netic, gloomy, desponding, morose, 
misanthropic, horrible animal, with 
knitted brow and jarring nerves, 
lounging in his easy-chair before 
the fire. and afraid to go out into 
the fine clear air, for fear (unhappy 
wretch) of getting asore throat or a 
bad cough. I remember to have 
read somewhere of an humble 
philanthropist who undertook the 
reformation of a number of juvenile 
thieves ; and for that end employed 
them in a large garden somewhere 
near London, to raise vegetables and 
flowers for the market. There did 
the youthful prig concentrate his 
thoughts on the planting of cabbage, 
and find the unwonted delight of a 
day spent in innocent labour; 
there did the area-sneak bud the 
rose and set the potato; and there, 
as days passed on, under the gentle 
influence of vegetable nature, did a 
healthier, happier, purer tone come 
over the spiritual nature, even as a 
healthier blood came to heart and 
veins. The philanthropist was a 
true philosopher. There is not a 
more elevating and purifying occu- 
pation than that of tending the 
lants of the earth. I should never 
e afraid of finding a man revenge- 
ful, malignant, or cruel, whom I 
knew to be fond of his shrubs and 
flowers. AndI believe that in the 
mind of most men of cultivation, 
there is some vague, undefined 
sense that the country is the scere 
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where human life attains its 
happiest development. I believe 
that the great proportion of such 
men cherish the hope, perhaps a 
distant and faint one, that at some 
time they shall possess a country 
home, where they may pass the 
last years tmnenill , far from the 
tumult of cities. Song of those 
who cherish such a hope will never 
realize it; and many more are 
quite unsuited for enjoying a 
country life were it within their 
reach. But all this is founded upon 
the instinctive desire there is in 
human nature to possess some por- 
tion of the earth’s surface. ou 
look with indescribable interest at 
an acre of ground which is your 
own. There is something quite 
remarkable about your own trees. 
You have a sense of property in 
the sunset over your own hills, 
And there is a perpetual pleasure 
in the sight of a fair landscape, seen 
from your own door. o not 
believe people who say that all 
scenes soon become indifferent, 
through being constantly seen. An 
ugly street may cease to be a vexa- 
tion, when you get accustomed to 
it; but a pleasant prospect becomes 
even more pleasant, when the 
beauty which arises from your own 
associations with it is added to 
that which is properly its own. 
No doubt, you do grow weary of the 
landscape before your windows, 
when you are spending a month at 
some place of temporary sojourn, 
seaside or inland; but it is quite 
different with that which surrounds 
your own home. You do not tr 
that by so exacting a standard. 
You never think of calling your 
constant residence dull, though it 
may be quiet to a degree which 
would make you think a place 
insupportably dull, to which you 
Were paying a week’s visit. 

‘hat an immense variety of 
human dwellings are comprised 
within the general name of the 
Country Home! We begin with 
such places as Chatsworth and 
Belvoir, Arundel and Alnwick, 
Hamilton and Drumlanrig: houses 
standing far withdrawn within en- 
circling woods, approached b 
avenues of miles in length, whic 
debouch on public highways in 
districts of country quite remote 
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from one another; with acres of 
conservatory, and scores of miles of 
walks ; and shutting in their sacred 
precincts by great park walls from 
the approach and the view of an 
obtrusive world beyond. We think 
of the old Edwardian Castle, 
weather-worn and grim, with draw- 
bridge and portcullis and moat and 
oak-roofed hall and storied windows; 
of the huge, square, corniced, 
many-chimneyed, ugly building of 
the renaissance, which never has 
anything to recommend its aspect 
except when it gains a dignity from 
enormous size; then down through 
the classes of manor-houses, abbeys, 
and halls, high-gabled, oriel-win- 
dowed, turret-staired, long-cor- 
ridored, haunted-chambered, with 
their parks, greater or less, their 
oaken clumps, their spreading 
horse-chesnuts, their sunshiny 
glades, their startled deer ; till we 
come to the villa with a few acres 
of ground, such as Dean Swift 
wished for himself, with its moderate 
conservatory, its neat little shrub- 
bery, its short carriage drive, its 
brougham or phaeton drawn by one 
stout horse. Then, upon the out- 
skirts of the country town, we find 
a class of less ambitious dwellings, 
which yet struggle for the title 
of villa—cheap would-be Gothic 
houses, with overhanging eaves and 
latticed windows, standing in a half- 
acre plot of ground, which yet is 
large enough to give a new direc- 
tion to the tradesman’s thoughts, 
by giving him space to cultivate a 
few shrubs and flowers. Last 
comes the wayside cottage, some- 
times neat and pretty, often cold, 
damp, and ugly; sometimes gay 
with its little plot of flowers, some- 
times odorous with its neighbouring 
dungheap; the difference depend- 
ing not half so much upon the 
income enjoyed by its tenant, as 
upon his having a tidy, active wife, 
and a kindly, improving, generous 
landlord. 

And various as the varied dweil- 
ings, are the scenes amid which they 
stand. In rich English dales, in 
wild Highland glens, on the bank 
of quiet inland rivers, and on windy 
cliffs frowning over the ocean—there, 
and in a thousand other places, we 
have still the country home, with its 
peculiar characteristics. Thither 

U 
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comes the postman only once a day, 
always anxiously, often nervously 
expected: and thither the box of 
books, the magazines of last month 
and the reviews of last quarter, sent 
from the Reading-club in the High- 
street of the town five miles off. 
How truly, by the way, has the 
author of Friends in Council stated 
that the next town and the railway 
station are always five miles away 
from every country house! Thither 
the carrier, three times a week, 
brings the wicker-woven box of 
bread; there does the managing 
housewife have her store-room, 
round whose shelves are arranged 
groceries of every sort and degree ; 
and there, at uncertain intervals, 
dies the home-fed sheep or pig, 
which yieldeth joints which are 
pronounced far superior to any 
which the butcher’s shop ever sup- 
plied. There, sometimes, is found 
the cheerful, modest establishment, 
calculated rather within the income, 
with everything comfortable, neat, 
and even elegant; where family 
dinners may be enjoyed which afford 
real satisfaction to all, and win the 
approval of even the most refined 
gourmet ; and there sometimes, es- 
ey when the mistress of the 
ouse 1s a fool, is found the unhappy 
scramble of the ménage that, with a 
thousand a year, aims at aping five 
thousand ; where there is a French 
ladies’-maid of cracked reputation, 
and a lady who talks largely of 
‘what she has been accustomed to,’ 
and ‘what she regards herself as 
entitled to ;’ where every-day com- 
fort is sacrificed to occasional at- 
tempts at showy entertainments, to 
which the neighbouring peer goes 
under the pressure of a most urgent 
invitation ; where gooseberry cham- 
pagne and very acid claret flow in 
iospitable profusion; and where 
dressed-up stable-boys and plough- 
men dash wildly up against each 
other, as the uneasy canal strains 
anxiously along. 

Very incomplete would be any 
attempt at classifying the country 
homes of Britain, in which no men- 
tion should be made of the dwellings 
of the clergy. In this country, the 
parish priest is not isolated from all 
sympathy with the members of his 
flock by an enforced celibacy ; he is 
not only the spiritual guide of his 
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parishioners, but he is in most in- 
stances the head of a family, the 
cultivator of the ground, the owner 
of horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and 
dogs. I do not deny that.in theory, 
ot once perhaps in a thousand 
times in practice, it is a finer thing 
that the clergyman should be one 
given exclusively to his sacred call- 
ing, standing apart from and ele- 
vated above the little prosaic cares 
of life, and ‘ having his conversation 
in Heaven.’ It seems at first as if it 
better befitted one who has to be 
much exercised in sacred thoughts 
and duties—whose hands are to dis- 
pense the sacred emblems of Com- 
munion, and whose voice is to 
breathe direction and comfort into 
dying ears—to have nothing to do 
with such sublunary matters as see- 
ing a cold bandage put upon a 
horse’s foreleg, or arranging bor the 
winter supply of hay, or considering 
as to laying in store of coals at the 
setting in of snowy weather, It jars 
somewhat upon our imagination of 
the even run of that holy calling, to 
think of the parson (like Sydney 
Smith) proudly producing his lemon- 
bag, or devising his patent Tantalus 
and his universal scratcher. But 
surely all this is a wrong view of 
things. Surely it is Platonism ra- 
ther than Christianity to hold that 
there is anything necessarily de- 
basing or materializing about the 
cares of daily life. All these cares 
take their character from the spirit 
with which we pass through them. 
The simple French monk, five hun- 
dred years since, who acted as cook 
to his brethren, indicated the clergy- 
man’s true path when he wrote, ‘I 
- my little egg-cake on the fire 
or the sake of Christ ;? and George 
Herbert, more gracefully, has shown 
how, as the eye may either look on 
glass, or look through it, we may 
look no farther than the daily task, 
or may look through it to something 
nobler beyond : 
Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see : 
And, what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 
A servant with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine : 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and the action, fine. 
We have all in our mind some 
abstracted and idealized picture of 
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what the country parsonage, as well 
as the country on, should be: 
the latter, the clergyman and the 
gentleman: the former, the fit 
abode for him and his; near the 
church, not too much retired from 
the public way,. old and ivied, of 
course Gothic, with bay windows, 
fantastic gables, wreathed chimneys, 
and overhanging eaves; with man 
evergreens, with ancient trees, wit 
peaches ripening on the sunn 
garden wall, with an indescribable 
calm and peacefulness over the 
whole, deepened by the chime of the 
passing river, and the windy caw of 
the distant rookery; such should 
the country parsonage be. But the 
best of anything is not the com- 
monest of the class: and I can only 
add that I believe it would afford 
unmingled satisfaction to the tenant 
of rectory, vicarage, parsonage, 
deanery, or manse, if his dwellin 
were all that the writer would wis 
to see it. 

It is pleasant to think over what 
we may call the poetry of country 
Secianaiietilide-atien historical cases 
in which men have sought to idealize 
to the utmost the scene around 
them, and to live in a more ambitious 
or a humbler fairyland. Yet the 
instances that first occur to us do 
not encourage the belief that happi- 
ness is more certainly to be found 
in fairyland than in Manchester or 
in Siberia. One thinks of Beckford, 
the master of almost unlimited 
wealth, ‘commanding his fairy- 
palace to glitter amid the orange 
groves, and aloes, and palms of 
Cintra:’ and after he had formed 
his paradise, wearying of it, and 
abandoning it, to move the gloomy 
moralizing of Childe Harold. One 
thinks of him, not yet content with 
his experience, spending twenty 
years upon the turrets an gardens 
of Fonthill, that ‘ cathedral turned 
into a toyshop ;’ whose magnificence 
was yet but a faint and distant 
attempt to equal the picture drawn 
by the prodigal imagination of the 
author of Vathek. One thinks of 
Horace Walpole, amid the gim- 
crackery of Strawberry-hill; of Sir 
Walter Scott, building year by year 
that ‘romance in stone and lime,’ 
and idealizing the bleakest and 
ugliest portion of the banks of the 
Tweed, till the neglected Clarty- 
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hole became the charming but 
costly Abbotsford. One thinks of 
Shenstone, devoting his life to 
making a little paradise of the 
Leasowes, where, as Johnson tells 
us in his grand resounding prose, he 
set himself ‘ to point his prospects, 
to diversify his surface, to entangle 
his walks, and to wind his waters; 
which he did with such judgment 
and fancy as made his little domain 
the envy of the great and the admi- 
ration of the skilful; a place to be 
visited by travellers and copied by 
designers.’ Nor must we forget 
how the bitter little Pope, by the 
taste with which he laid out his 
five acres at Twickenham, did 
much to banish the stiff Dutch 
style, and to encourage the modern 
fashion of landscape-gardening in 
imitation of nature, which was so 
successfully carried out by the well- 
known Capability Brown. It is 
putting too extreme a case, when we 
yon to that which in our boyish 

ays we all thought the perfection 
and delight of country residences, 
the island-cave of Robinson Crusoe : 
with its barricade of stakes which 
took root and grew into trees, and 
its impenetrable wilderness of wood, 
all ted by the exile’s hand, 
which went down to the margin of 
the sea. It is coming nearer home, 
to pass to the French chateau; the 
tower perched upon the rock above 
the Rhine; and the German castle, 
which of course is somewhere in the 
Black Forest, frequented by robbers 
and haunted by ghosts. And we 
ascend to the sublime in human 
abodes, when we think of the mag- 
nificent Alhambra, looking down 
proudly upon Moorish Granada: 
that miracle of barbaric beauty, 
which Washington Irving has so 
finely described: with its countless 
courts and halls, its enchanted gate- 
ways, its graceful pillars of marble 
of different hues, and its fountains 
that once made cool music for the 
delight of Moslem prince and peer. 

We pass, by an easy transition, 
to the literature of country-houses, 
of which there are two well-marked 
classes. We have the real and the 
ideal schools of the literature of 
country-houses and country life: 
or perhaps, as both are in « great 
degree ideal, we should rather call 
them the would-be real, and the 
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avowedly romantic. We have the 
former charmingly exemplified in 
Bracebridge Hali; charmingly in 
the Spectator’s account of Sir Roger 
de Coverley, amid his primitive 
tenantry; with a little charac- 
teristic coarseness, in Swift's poem, 
beginning, 

I’ve often wished that I had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a year,— 


which, by the way, is an imitation 
of that graceful Latin poet who de- 
lighted, so many centuries since, in 
his little Sabine farm. Then there 
are Miss Mitford’s quiet, pleasing 
delineations of English country life ; 
many delightiul touches of it in 
Friends in Council and its sequel ; 
and Samuel Rogers, though essen- 
tially a man of the town, has given 
a very complete picture of cottage 
life in his Tittle poem, which thus 
sets out, 


Mine be a cot beside the hill; 

A beehive’s hum shall soothe my ear: 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near. 


May we be permitted to refer to 
our friend ‘ Shirley’s’ house on the 
north coast, as a very lifelike and 
pleasing piece of description? We 
mention all these, not, of course, 
as a thousandth part of what our 
literature contains of country-houses 
and life, but as a sample of that 
mode of treating these subjects 
which we have termed the would- 
be real: and as specimens of the 
avowedly romantic way of describ- 
ing such things, we refer to Poe's 
gorgeous picture of the ‘ Domain of 
Arnheim,’ where his affluent imagi- 
nation has run riot, under the stimu- 
lus of fancied boundless wealth; 
and the same author's ‘ Landor’s 
Cottage,’ a scene of sweet simplicity, 
which is somewhat spoiled by just 
the smallest infusion of the theatri- 
cal. The writings of Poe, with all 
their extraordinary characteristics, 
are so little known in this country, 
that we dare say our readers will feel 
obliged to us for a short account of 
the former piece. 

A certain man, named Ellison, 
suddenly came into the possession 
of a fortune of a hundred millions 
sterling. Poe, you see, being 
wretchedly poor, did not do things 
by halves. Ellison resolved that he 
would find occupation and happiness 
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in making the finest place in the 
world; and he made it. The ap- 
proach to Arnheim was by the river. 
After intricate windings, pursued 
for some hours through wild chasms 
and rocks, the vessel suddenly 
entered a circular basin of water, 
of two hundred yards’ diameter: 
this basin was surrounded by hills 
of considerable height :— 


Their sides sloped from the water's 
edge at an angle of some forty-five 
degrees, and they were clothed from 
base to summit, not a perceptible point 
escaping, in a drapery of the most gor- 
geous flower-blossoms: scarcely a green 
leaf being visible among the sea of 
odorous and fluctuating colour. This 
basin was of great depth, but so trans» 
parent was the water that the bottom, 
which seemed to consist of a thick mass 
of small round alabaster pebbles, was 
distinctly visible by glimpses,—that is 
to say, whenever the eye could permit 
itself not to see, far down in the inverted 
heaven, the duplicate blooming of the 
hills. On these latter there were no 
trees, nor even shrubsofanysize. * * * 
As the eye traced upwards the myriad- 
tinted slope, from its sharp junction 
with the water to its vague termina- 
tion amid the folds of overhanging 
cloud, it became, indeed, difficult not 
to fancy a panoramic cataract of rubies, 
sapphires, opals, and golden onyxes, 
rolling silently out of the sky. 


Here the visitor quits the vessel 
which has borne him so far, and 
enters a light canoe of ivory, which 
is wafted by unseen machinery :— 


The canoe steadily proceeds, and the 
rocky gate of the vista is approached, so 
that its depths can be more distinctly 
seen. To the right arise a chain of lofty 
hills, rudely and luxuriantly wooded. 
It is observed, however, that the trait 
of exquisite cleanness where the bank 
dips into the water still prevails. There 
is not one token of the usual river débris. 
To the left, the character of the scene 
is softer and more obviously artificial. 
Here the bank slopes upward from the 
stream in a very gentle ascent, forming 
a broad sward of grass of a texture re- 
sembling nothing so much as velvet, and 
of a brilliancy of green which would 
bear comparison with the tint of the 
purest emerald. This plateau varies in 
breadth from ten to three hundred yards; 
reaching from the river bank to a wall, 
fifty feet high, which extends in an in- 
finity of curves, but following the general 
direction of the river, until lost in the 
distance to the westward. This wall is 
of one continuous rock, and has been 
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formed by cutting perpendicularly the 
once rugged precipice of the stream’s 
southern bank; but no trace of the 
labour has been suffered to remain. 
The chiselled stone has the hue of ages, 
and is profusely hung and overspread 
with the ivy, the coral honeysuckle, the 
eglantine, and the clematis. * * * 

Floating gently onward, the voyager, 
after many short turns, finds his pro- 
gress apparently barred by a gigantic 
gate, or rather door, of burnished gold, 
elaborately carved and fretted, and re- 
flecting the direct rays of the now sink- 
ing sun with an effulgence that seems to 
wreathe the whole surrounding forest in 
flames. * * * The canoe approaches the 
gate. Its ponderous wings are slowly and 
musically unfolded. The boat glides 
between them, and commences a rapid 
descent into a vast amphitheatre entirely 
begirt with purple mountains, whose bases 
are laved by a gleaming river throughout 
the full extent of their circuit. Meantime 
the whole Paradise of Arnheim bursts 
upon the view. There is a gush of en- 
trancing melody : there is an oppressive 
sense of strange sweet odour: there is a 
dream-like intermingling to the eye of 
tall, slender Eastern trees, —bosky shrub- 
beries,—flocks of golden and crimson 
birds, —lily-fringed lakes,—meadows of 
violets, tulips, poppies, hyacinths, and 
tuberoses,—long intertangled lines of 
silver streamlets,—and, upspringing con- 
fusedly from amid all, a mass of semi- 
Gothic, semi-Saracenic architecture, sus- 
taining itself as if by miracle in mid-air, 
—glittering in the red sunlight with a 
hundred oriels, minarets, and pinnacles ; 
and seeming the phantom handiwork, 
conjointly, of the Sylphs, the Fairies, 
the Genii, and the Gnomes.* 

This is certainly landscape-gar- 
dening on a grand scale: but the 
whole thing is a shade too imme- 
diately suggestive of the Arabian 
Nights. Why not, we are disposed 
to say, go the entire length of Alad- 
din’s palace at once, and give us 
walls of alternate blocks of silver 
and gold; gardens, whose trees 
bear fruits of diamond, emerald, 
ruby, and sapphire; and a roc’s egg 
ung up in the entrance - hall? 
Fancy a man driving up in a post- 
chaise from the railway-station to a 
house like that! y,, the only 
permiasibie way of arriving at its 
ront-door would be on an enchanted 
horse, that has brought one from 
Bagdad through the air; and in- 
stead of a footman in spruce livery 


coming out to take in one’s port- 
manteau, I should look to be re- 
ceived by a porter with an elephant’s 
head, or an afrit with bats’ wings. 
I could not go up comfortably to 
my room to dress for dinner: and 
only fancy coming down to the 
drawing-room in a coat by Stulz 
and dress boots by Hoby! Rather 
should we wreathe our brow with 
flowers, endue a purple robe, the 
ift of Noureddin, and perfume our 
andkerchief with odours which had 
formed part of the last freight of 
Sindbad the Sailor. If we made 
any remark, political or critical, 
which happened to be disagreeable 
to our host, of course he would im- 
mediately change us into an ape, 
and transport us a thousand leagues 
in a second to the Dry Mountains. 

But to return to the sober day- 
light in which ordinary mortals live, 
and to the sort of country in which 
a man may live whose fortune is less 
than a hundred millions, we have 
abundance of the literature of the 
country in one shape or another: 
pevtey and poetic prose which pro- 

ess to depict country life, and books 
of detail which profess to instruct 
us how to manage country concerns. 
We breathe a clear, cool atmo- 
sphere for which we are the better, 
when we turn over the pages of 
The Seasons: that is a book which 
never will become stale. Cowper’s 
poetry is redolent of the country: 
and though it is all nonsense to say 
that ‘God made the country and 
man made the town,’ yet The 
Winter Walk at Noon almost leads 
us to think so. You see the 
Cockney’s fancy that the country is 
a paradise, always in holiday guise, 
in poor Keats’s lines— 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath 

been 
Cooled for a long age in the deep- 
delved earth ; 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Provengal song, and sun- 

burnt mirth ! 

And there are several books 
whose titles are sure to waken 
pleasant thoughts in the mind of 
the lover of nature, who knows 
that, notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s 
axiom, one green field is not just 
like any other green field, and who 


* Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Vol. I. pp. 400-403. American Edition. 
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prefers a country lane to Fleet- 
street. There is Mr. Jesse’s 
Country Life,* which is mainly 
occupied in describing, with a 
minute and kindly accuracy, the 
ways and doings of bird, beast, 
and insect ; and thus calling forth 
a feeling of interest in all our 
humble fellow-creatures; for in 
the case of inferior animals the 
principle holds good, that all that 
is needed to make one like almost 
any of them is just to come to know 
them. And on this track one need 
do no more than name White’s 
delightful Natural History of 
Selborne. There is Mr. William 
Howitt’s Boy's Country Book,t 
which sets out the sports and occu- 
pations of childhood and rural 
scenes, with a fulness of sympathy 
which makes us lament that its 
author should ever exchange these 
genial topics for the briars of po- 
lemical controversy. There is Mr. 
Willmott’s Summer Time in the 
Country; a disappointing book ; 
for notwithstanding the melody of 
its name, it is mainly a string of 
criticisms, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, with a slight surrounding 
atmosphere, indeed, of country life, 
but most of the production might 
have been written in Threadneedle- 
street. There is a pleasant and 
well-informed little anonymous 
volume, called The Flower Garden, 
which contains the substance of 
two articles originally published in 
the Quarterly Review; and every 
one knows Bacon’s Essay of 
Gardens, in which the writer gives 
the reins to his fancy, and pictures 
out a little paradise of thirty acres 
in extent, including in it some spe- 
cimen of all schools of landscape 
gardening. Mrs. Loudon’s various 
ublications have done much to 
oster a taste for gardening among 
ladies. An exceedingly pleasing 
and genial book, called The Manse 
Garden,§ which has had a large 
circulation in Scotland, is intended 
to stimulate the Scottish clergy to 
neatness and taste in the arrange- 
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ment of their gardens and glebes. 
A handsome work, entitled Rustic 
Adornments for Homes of Taste, 
lately published, contains many 
practical instructions for the deco- 
ration of the country home. And 
an elegantly illustrated volume, 
which appeared a few months ago, 
is given to Rhymes and Roundelays 
in Praise of a Country Life. Sir 
Joseph Paxton has not thouglit it 
unworthy of him to write a little 
tract, called The Cottager’s Culen- 
dar of Garden Operations, the pur- 
pose of which is to show how much 
may be done in the most limited 
space in the way of growing vege- 
tables for profit and flowers for 
ornament ; and in these days, when 
happily the social and sanitary 
elevation of the masses is beginning 
to attract something of the notice 
which it deserves, I trust that 
reformers will not forget the power- 
ful influence of the garden, and a 
taste for gardening concerns, in 
elevating and ae the workin 

man’s mind, and adding interest an 

beauty to the working man’s home. 
And in truth, we shall never succeed 
in inducing working-men to spend 
their evenings at home rather than 
in the alehouse, till we have suc- 
ceeded in rendering theirown homes 
tidy, comfortable, and inviting to a 
degree that shall at least equal the 
neatly sanded floor and the well- 
scrubbed benches which they can 
enjoy for a few pence elsewhere. 

f there be any among my readers 
who have it in view to build a 
country house, I strongly recom- 
mend them to have it done by Mr. 
George Gilbert Scott, whose plea- 
santly written book, just published, 
on Secular and Domestic Architec- 
twre,|| will be read with delight by 
many who are condemned to live 
in towns, or who must put up with 
such a country home as their means 
permit, but who can luxuriate in 
imagining what kind of a house 
they would have if they could 
have exactly such a house as they 
wish. We have seldom read a more 
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reeable book than Mr. Scott’s. 

e is an out-and-out supporter of 
Gothic architecture as the best style 
for every possible building, large or 
small, in town or country, from the 
nobleman’s palace to the labourer’s 
cottage, from a cathedral or a town- 
house to a barn or a pig-sty. But 
Mr. Scott gives a judicious view 
of Gothic architecture, as a style 
capable of unlimited expansion and 
adaptation, having in its nature the 
power to accommodate itself to 
every requirement of modern life 
and progress, and capable, without 
surrendering its distinctive cha- 
racter, of modification, develop- 
ment, addition, and subtraction, to 
a degree which renders it the true 
architecture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury no less than of the thirteenth. 
It is doing Gothic architecture 
great injustice to speak of it as the 
medieval architecture. Such a 
description vaguely suggests that 
it is a style especially suited to 
the requirements of life in the 
middle ages: and, by consequence, 
not well adapted to the exigencies 
of life at a period when life is very 
different from what it was in the 
middle ages. And the notion has 
been countenanced by the inju- 
dicious fashion in which houses 
were built at the beginning of the 

reat reaction in favour of Gothic. 

‘hen people grew wearied and 
disgusted at the ugly Grecian 
houses which disfigure so many 
fine old English parks, paltry and 
pitiful importations of a foreign 
style into a country which had an 
indigenous style incomparably supe- 
rior in beauty, in comfort, in every 
requisite of the country house, the 
reaction ran into excess; and 
instead of building Gothic houses, 
that is, instead of trying to produce 
buildings which should be noble 
and picturesque, and at the same 
time commodious and convenient to 
live in, architects built abbeys and 
castles; and in those cases where 
they did not produce specimens of 
mere confectioner’s Gothic, they 
produced buildings utterly unsuited 
to the exigencies and conditions of 
modern English life, however beau- 
tiful they might be. Now, nothing 
could be a more flagrant violation 
of the spirit of Gothic, than this 
scrupulous conformity to the letter 
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The Country House should be Gothic. 


of Gothic. The true Gothic archi- 
tect must hold fitness and use in 
view as his primary end; and his 
skill is shown when upon these he 
superinduces beauty. A fortified 
castle, with moat and drawbridge, 
arrow-slits and donjon-keep, was a 
convenient and suitable building in 
an unsettled and lawless age. It is 
‘a most inconvenient and unsuitable 
building in England in the nine- 
teenth century; and while we 
should prize and cherish the 
noble specimens of the Edwardian 
Castle which we possess, for their 
beauty and their associations, we 
ought to remember that if the 
architects who built them were 


‘living now, they would be the first 


to lay that style aside, as no longer 
suitable; and they would show the 
true Gothic taste and spirit in 
devising dwellings as noble, as pic- 
turesque, as interesting, as tho- 
Gothic in character, but 
fitted for the present age, and the 
present age’s modes of life. It was 
not because the Edwardian Castle 
was grand and beautiful, that the 
Edwardian architects built it as 
they did; they built it as they did 
because that was the most suitable 
and convenient fashion; and upon 
fitness and use they engrafted gran- 
deur and beauty. And it is not by 
a slavish imitation of ancient de- 
tails and forms that we shall 
succeed in producing, at the present 
day, what is justly entitled to be 
called Gothic architecture. It is 
rather by a free development and 
carrying out of old principles applied 
to new circumstances and require- 
ments. And it is the glory of 
Gothic, that you cannot make a 
new demand upon it for increased 
or altered accommodations and 
appliances, which may not, in the 
hand of a worthy architect, be com- 
plied with, not only without diminu- 
tion of beauty, but even with 
increase of beauty. It is beyond 
comparison the most squeezable of 
allstyles; and, provided the squeez- 
ing be effected by a master’s hand, 
the style will look all the better for 
it 


it. 
Mr. Scott strongly combats the 
floating belief, that Gothic is exclu- 


sively an ecclesiastical fashion of 
building. Many people fancy that 
Gothic architecture suits a church ; 
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but is desecrated, or at least becomes 
unsuitable, when applied to secular 
and domestic buildings. There can 
be no doubt, indeed, that to every 
person who possesses any taste, it 
is a self-evident axiom that Gothic 
is the true church architecture : but 
in the age during which the noblest 
Gothic churches were built, it was 
never fancied that churches must be 
built in one style, and secular build- 
ings in a style essentially dissimilar. 
The belief which is entertained by 
the true lover of Gothic architecture 
is this: that Gothic is essentially 
the most beautiful architecture ; 
that, properly treated, it is the 
most commodious architecture; and 
that, therefore, the Gothic is the 
style in which all buildings, sacred 
or secular, public or domestic, ought 
to be built; with such modifica- 
tions in the style of each separate 
building as its special purpose and 
use shall suggest. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that Gothic archi- 
tecture has one disadvantage as 
compared with that architecture 
which is exhibited in Baker-street, 
in the London suburban terraces, 
and in the Manchester cotton-mills. 
Gothic architecture costs more 
money ; but, in judicious hands, not 
80 very much more, 

It is only fair to Mr. Scott to 
allow him to explain his own 
views :— 

I want to call attention to the mean- 
ness of our vernacular architecture, and 
to the very partial success which has 
hitherto attended the attempts at its 
improvement ; I want to point out the 
absurdity of the theory that one style is 
suited to churches and another to houses, 
and of the consequent divorce between 
ecclesiastical and secular architecture ; 
to press upon architects who are engaged 
in the Gothic revival, the paramount 
duty of rendering it consistent by per- 
fecting it,fand that on a systematic 
principle, in its domestic and secular 
branches; and, finally, to show to the 
public that we aim not at a dead anti- 
quarian revival, but at developing upon 
the basis of the indigenous architecture 
of our own country, a style which will 
be pre-eminently that of our own age, 
and will naturally, readily, and with 
right good will and heartiness, meet all 
its requirements, and embrace all its 
arts, improvements, and inventions. 


And as to the capacity of Gothic 
architecture to accommodate itself 
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to houses of all classes, Mr. Scott 
remarks as follows :— 

It seems to be generally imagined 
that the merits of the Elizabethan style 
are most displayed in its grand baronial 
residences, such as Burleigh or Hatfield. 
I think quite the contrary. A style is 
best tested by reducing it to its humblest 
conditions; and the great glory of this 
style is, not that it produced gorgeous 
and costly mansions for the nobles—but 
that it produced beautifully simple, yet 
perfectly architectural, cottages for the 
poor; appropriate and comfortable farm- 
houses ; and pleasant-looking residences 
for the smaller country-gentlemen, and 
for the inhabitants of country towns and 
villages. 

Following up the same idea, our 
author elsewhere says :— 

What we want is a style which will 
stand this test—which will be pleasing 
in its most normal forms, yet be sus- 
ceptible of every gradation of beauty, 
till it reach the noblest and most exalted 
objects to which art can aspire. 


Mr. Scott maintains, and in his 
opinion we entirely concur, that 
Gothic building is the best building 
for the town as well as for the 
country. But we are not called to 
enteruponthatcontroversial ground; 
for we are dealing with country 
houses, in regard to which I believe 
there is no difference of opinion 
among people of taste and sense. 
The country house, as of course, 
must be Gothic. Tasteless block- 
heads will no doubt say that the 
Gothic house is all frippery and 
gingerbread (as indeed houses of 
confectioners’ Gothic very often 
are): they will chuckle with delight 
whenever they hear that the rain 
has penetrated where the roof of 
a bay-window joins the wall, or 
through some ill-contrived gutter 
in the irregular roof of the house: 
they will maintain, in the face of 
fact, that Gothie windows will 
not admit sufficient light, and can- 
not exclude draughts: and they 
will praise the unpretending square- 
built house, ‘with no nonsense 
about it.’ Let us leave such taste- 
less people to the contemplation 
of the monstrosities they love: 
when the question is one of grace 
or beauty, their opinion is (as 
Coleridge used to say) ‘ neither here 
nor there.’ Granting (which we do 
not grant) that Gothic architecture 
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is out of place in the town, and 
congenial and suitable in the coun- 
try, I do not know that we could 
pay to that style any higher tribute 
than to say that it is the most 
seemly and suitable to be placed in 
conjunction with the fairest scenes 
of nature. I do not think we could 
say better of any work of man, than 
that it bears with advantage to be 
set side by side with the noblest 
works of God. Yet, though a 
worthy Gothic building looks beau- 
tiful anywhere, it has a special 
charm in a sweet country landscape. 
It seems just what was wanted to 
render the scene perfect. It is in 
harmony with the trees and flowers 
and hills around, and with the blue 
sky overhead. It is a perpetual 
leasure to look at it. q o not 
elieve that any mortal can find real 
enjoyment in standing and gazing 
at a huge square house, with a great 
wagon roof, and with square holes 
cut ina great level blank wall for 
windows. It may draw a certain 
grandeur from vast size, and it 
may possess fine accessories,—be 
shadowed by noble trees, backed by 
wild or wooded hills, and shaded o 
into the fields and lawns by courtly 
terraces ; but the big square box is 
in itself ugly, and never can be 
anything but ugly. But how long 
and delightedly one can contemplate 
the worthy Gothic house of similar 
pretension—with its lights and 
shadows, its irregular sky-line, its 
great mullioned bay-windows and 
its graceful oriels perched aloft, its 
many gables, its wreathed chimneys, 
its towers and pinnacles, its hall 
and chapel boldly shown on the ex- 
ternal outline: —forthecharacteristic 
of Gothic is, that it frankly exhibits 
construction, and makes a beauty of 
the exhibition; while the square- 
box architecture aims at concealing 
construction,—producing the four 
walls, pierced with the regular rows 
of windows, quite irrespective of 
internal requirements, and then 
considering how to fit in the requi- 
site apartments, like the pieces of a 
child’s dissected puzzle, into the 
square case made for them. Then 
Gothic admits, and indeed invites, 
the use of external colouring: and 
if that were only accomplished by 
the judicious employment of those 
bricks of different colours which 


have lately been brought to great 
perfection, the charm which the 
entire building possesses to please 


‘ the eve is indefinitely increased. 


Only let it be remembered by every 
man who builds a Gothic count 
house, that it must be built wit 
much taste and judgment. Gothic 
is an ambitious style; and it is 
especially so in the present state of 
feeling in England with regard to it. 
We do not think of criticising a 
common “ee house. The taste 
is never called into play when we 
look at it. It is taken for granted, 
a priori, that it must be ugly. Not 
so with a Gothic house. There is a 

retension about that. The Gothic 

ouse invites us to look at it; and, 
of course, to form an opinion of it. 
And therefore, if it be ugly, it is 
offensively ugly. It aims high, and 
it must expect severity in case of 
failure. he square-box house 
comes forward humbly: it is a 
goose, and does not pretend to fly. 
And even a goose is respectable, 
while it keeps to its own line. But 
the ugly Gothic house is a goose 
that hath essayed the eagle’s flight ; 
and if it come down ignominiously 
to the earth, it is deservedly laughed 
at. And so, let no man presume 
to build a country house without 
securing the services of a thoroughl 
good architect. And for myself i 
ean say, that whenever I grow a 
rich man and build a Gothic house, 
the architect shall be Mr. Scott. 
Indeed a person of moderate means 
would be safe in seeking the advice 
of that accomplished gentleman: 
for he would, it is evident, take 
a to render even a very small 

ouse a pleasing picture. He holds 
that a building of the smallest 
extent affords as decided if not as 
abundant scope for fine taste and 
careful treatment, as the grandest 
baronial dwelling in Britain. A 
cottage may be quite as pretty and 
pleasing as a castle or a palace 
could be in their more ambitious 
style. 

Although Gothic architecture has 
an unlimited capacity of adapt- 
ing itself to all circumstances and 
exigencies, yet there is a freedom 
about a country site which suits it 
bravely. In the country the archi- 
tect is not hampered by want of 
space: he is not tied toa street-line 
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beyond which he must not project, 
nor fettered by municipal regula- 
tions as to the height or sky-outline 
of his building. He may spread 
over as much ground as he pleases. 
And the only restrictions by which 
he is confined are thus set out by 
Mr. Scott, in terms which will com- 
mend themselves to the common 
sense of all readers :— 


The grand principle of planning is, 
that every room should be in its right 
position—both positively and relatively 
to each other—to the approaches, views, 
and aspect ; and that this should be so 
effected as not only to avoid disturbing 
architectural beauty, either within or 
without, but to be in the highest degree 
conducive to it. 


In treating of Buildings in the 
Country, Mr. Scott gives us some 
account of his ideal.of houses suited 
to all ranks and degrees of men. 
Let us look at his picture of what a 
villa ought to be :— 


To begin, then, with the ordinary 
villa. Its characteristics should be 
quiet cheerfulness and unpretending 
comfort; it should, both within and 
without, be the very embodiment of 
innocent and simple enjoyment. No 
foolish affectation of rusticity, but the 
reality of everything which tends to the 
appreciation of country pleasures in their 
more refined form. The external design 
should so unite itself with the natural 
objects around, that they should appear 
necessary to one another, and that 
neither could be very different without 
the other suffering. The architecture 
should be quiet and simple; the mate- 
rial that most suited to the neighbour- 
hood—neither too formal and highly 
finished, nor yet too rustic. The in- 
terior should partake of the same general 
feeling. It should bear no resemblance 
to the formality of a town house; the 
rooms should be moderate in height, and 
not too rigidly regular in form ; some of 
the ceilings should show their timbers 
wholly or in part ; some of the windows 
should, if it suits the position, open out 
upon the garden or into conservatories. 
In most situations the house should 
spread wide rather than run up high; 
but circumstances may vary this. 


I ask my readers’ attention to the 
paragraph which follows; it con- 
tains sound social philosophy :— 


In this, as in other classes of house- 
building, the servants’ apartments should 
be well cared for. They should be al- 
lowed a fair share in the enjoyments pro- 
vided for their masters. I have seen 
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houses replete with comfort and sur- 
rounded with beauty, where, when you 
once get into the servants’ rooms, you 
might as well be in a prison. This is 
morally wrong ; let us give our depend- 
ants a share in our pleasures, and they 
will serve us none the less efficiently 
for it. 


Every one can see. how pleasant 
and cheerful a home a villa would 
be which should successfully em- 
body Mr. Seott’s views of what a 
villa ought to be. Such a dwelling 
would be quite within the reach of 
all who possess such a measure of 
income as in this country now-a- 
days will suffice to provide those 
things which are the necessaries of 
life to people brought up as ladies 
and gentlemen. And with what 
heart and vigour a man would set 
himself to laying out the little 
piece of land around his house— 
to making walks, planting clumps 
of evergreens, and perhaps leading 
a little brooklet through his domain 
—if the house, seen from every 
point, were such as to be a per- 
petual feast to the eye and the 
taste! I heartily wish that the 
poorest clergyman in Britain had 


oo such a parsonage as Mr. Scott 
nas depicted, and the means of 
living in it without undue pinching 
and paring. 

Then, leaving the villa, Mr. Scott 
points out with great taste and 
moderation what the cottage should 


be. Judiciously, he does not aim 
at too much. It ‘serves no good 
end to represent the beau ideal cot- 
tage as a building so costly to erect 
and to maintain, that landlords of 
ordinary means get frightened at 
the mention of so expensive a toy. 
Cottages may be built so as tobe very 
tasteful and pleasing, while yet the 
expense of their erection is so mode- 
rate that labourers tolerably well off 
can afford to pay such a rent for 
them as shall render their erection 
by no means an unprofitable invest- 
mentofmoney. Not, indeed, that a 
landlord who feels his responsibility 
as he ought, will ever desire to 
screw a profit out of his cottagers ; 
but it is well that it should be known 
that it need not entail any loss what- 
ever to provide for the working class 
in the country, dwellings in which 
the requirements of comfort and 
decency shall be fulfilled. As Mr. 
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Scott justly says, ‘ the merest touch’ 
from an artistic hand is often all that 
is needed to convert an ugly, though 
comfortable, cottage into a pretty 
and comfortable one. A cottage 
built of flint, dressed and reticulated 
with brick, with wood frames and 
mullions, and the gables of timber, 
struck him as exceedingly pleasing. 
Even of such inexpensive material 
as mud, thatched with reeds, a very 
pretty cottage may be built. The 
truth is, that nowhere is taste so 
much needed as in building with 
cheap materials. A good architect 
will produce a building which will 
form a pleasing picture, at as small 
a cost as it is possible to enclose a 
like space from the external air in 
the very ugliest way. Gracefulness 
of form adds nothing to the cost of 
material. And there is scope for 
the finest taste in disposing the very 
cheapest materials in the most effec- 
tive and graceful fashion. I have 
seen a church (built, indeed, by a 
first-rate architect) which was a 
beautiful picture, both without and 
within, while yet it cost so little, 
that I should (if I were a betting 
man) be content to lay any odds 
that no mortal could produce a 
building which would protect an 
equal number of people from the 
weather for less money, though 
with unlimited licence as to ugli- 
ness. 

The material mud is one’s ideal 
of the very shabbiest material for 
building which is within human 
reach. Hovel is the word that 
naturally goes with mud. Yet Mr. 
Scott tells us that he once built a 
large parsonage, which cost between 
two and three thousand pounds, of 
mud, thatched with reeds. Warmth 
was the end in view. I have no 
doubt the parsonage proved a most 
picturesque and quaint affair; and 
if Mr. Scott would let me know 
where it is, I would go some dis- 
tance to see it. 

Having given us his idea of what 
a country villa and a country cot- 
tage ought to be, Mr. Scott proceeds 
to set out his ideal of the home of 
the nobleman or great landed pro- 
prietor :-— 

The proper expressions for a country 
mansion of the higher class—the resi- 
dence of a landed proprietor—beyond 
that degree of dignity suited to the con- 
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dition of the owner, are perhaps, first, 
a friendly, unforbidding air, giving the 
idea of a kind of patriarchal hospitality ; 
a look that seems to invite approach 
rather than repel it. Secondly, an air 
which appears to connect it with the 
history of the country, anda style which 
belongs toit. Thirdly, a character which 
harmonizes well with the surrounding 
scenery, and unites itself with it, as if 
not only were the best spot chosen for 
the house, and its natural beauties fos- 
tered and increased so as to render this 
the central focus, but further, that the 
house itself should seem to be the very 
thing which was necessary to give the 
last touch and finish to the scene—the 
object for which nature had prepared the 
site, and without which its charms would 
be incomplete. 


It is not too much to say that a 
very great proportion of the more 
ambitious dwellings of this country 
signally fail of coming up to these 
conditions, and serve only to dis- 
figure the beautiful parks in which 
they stand. A huge Palladian house 
entirely lacks the genial, hearty, in- 
viting look of the Elizabethan or 
Gothic house. Instead of having a 
look of that hospitality and weleome 
which we are proud to think of as 
especially English, the Palladian 
mansion is merely suggestive, as 
Mr. Scott remarks, of gamekeepers 
and park-rangers on the watch to 
turn all intruders out. Our author 
would have the architect who is 
entrusted with the building of a 
house of this class, retain in its de- 
sign all that is practically useful and 
noble in the Elizabethan mansion— 
at the same time remembering that 
Elizabethan architecture is Gothic 
somewhat debased, and that its de- 
tails, where faulty, should be set 
aside, and their place supplied by 
those of an earlier and purer period. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the 
purest and noblest Gothic is the most 
willing to bend itself to the require- 
ments of altered circumstances: and 
it is therefore needful that the ar- 
chitect, in forming his plan, should 
hold it steadily in view that he is 
building a house which is to be in- 
habited by a nobleman or gentleman 
of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century ; and which must therefore 
be thoroughly suited to the demands 
of our own day, and our own day’s 
modes and habits of thought and 
life. And the castle and the abbey, 
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though both quite unfit to be taken 
as models out-and-out, may yet 
supply hints for noble and dignified 
details in the designing of a modern 
English home. Thus, borrowing 
ideas from all quarters, Mr. Scott 
would produce a noble dwelling— 
strictly Gothicin design—thoroughly 
English in its entire character— 
at once majestic and comfortable— 
at once dignified and inviting—with 
a medieval nobility of aspect, and 
with the reality of every arrange- 
ment which our advanced civiliza- 
tion and increased refinement can 
require or suggest. As for lesser 
details, is there ndt something in 
the following passage which makes 
an architectural epicure’s mouth 
water ? 


The chapel and corridors perhaps 
richly vaulted in stone—the hall nobly 
roofed with oak— the ceilings of the 
rooms either boldly showing their 
timbers, partially or throughout, or 
richly panelled with wood; or if plas- 
tered, treated genuinely and truthfully, 
without aping ideas borrowed from other 
materials ; the floors of halls and passages 
paved with stone, tile, marble, enriched 
with incised or tessellated work, or a 
union of all; those of the leading apart- 
ments of polished oak and parqueterie 
(the rendering of mosaic into wood) ; 
rich wainscoting used where suitable, 
and the woodwork throughout honestly 
treated, and of character proportioned 
to its position, not neglecting the use of 
inlaying in the richer woods; marble 
liberally used in suitable positions, the 
plainer kinds inlaid and studiously con- 
trasted with the richer; the coloured 
decorations, whether of walls or ceilings, 
or in stained glass, delicately and artisti- 
cally treated, and of the highest art we 
can obtain, and everywhere proportioned 
to their position ; historical and fresco 
painting freely used, and in a style at 
once suited to the architecture, and 
thoroughly free from what may be called 
medizvalism, in the sense in which the 
term is misused to imply an antiquated, 
grotesque, or imperfect mode of drawing ; 
all of these, and an infinity of other 
modes of ornamentation, are open to the 
architect in this class of building. 


We regret that our space forbids 
our os Mr. Scott's sketch of 


the beau ideal of a nobleman’s 
house at the present day. It forms 
a pleasing companion picture to 
that long since drawn by the afflu- 
ent imagination of Bacon. All who 
have a taste for such things will 
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read it with great delight; nor 
will it tend in the least degree to 
make the true lover of the country 
envious or discontented. I can 
turn with perfect satisfaction from 
that grand description to my own 
little parsonage. There is a pecu- 
liar comfort and interest about a 
little place, which vanishes with 
increasing magnitude and magnifi- 
cence. And it is a law of all 
healthy mind, that what is one’s 
own has an attraction for one’s 
self far beyond that possessed by 
much finer things which belong to 
another. A man with one little 
country abode, may have more real 
delight in it, than a duke has in 
his wide demesnes. Indeed, I 
heartily pity a duke with half-a- 
score of noble houses. He can 
never have a home feeling in any 
one of them. While the possessor 
of a few acres knows every corner 
and every tree and shrub in his 
little realm ; and knows what is the 
aspect of each upon every day of 
the year. I speak from experience. 
Iam a country clergyman, the pos- 
sessor of twelve acres of mother 
earth; and I know well what 
pleasure and interest are to be 
found in the little affairs of that 
limited tract. My study-window 
looks out upon a corner of the 
garden; a blank wall faces it at 
a distance of five-and-twenty feet. 
When I came here, I found that 
corner sown with potatoes, and that 
wall a dead expanse of stone and 
mortar. But I resolved to make 
the most of my narrow view, and so 
contrive that it should look cheer- 
ful at every season. And now the 
corner is a little square of as soft 
and well-shaven green turf as can 
be seen ; through which snowdrops 
and crocuses peep in early spring ; 
its surface is broken by two clumps 
of evergreens, laurels, hollies, 
cedars, yews, which look warm and 
pleasant all the winter-time; and 
over one clump rises a standard 
rose of ten feet in height, which, 
as I look up from my desk through 
my window, shows like a crimson 
cloud in summer. The blank 
wall is blank no more, but beau- 
tiful with climbing roses, honey- 
suckle, fuchsias, and variegated 
ivy. What a pleasure it was to 
me, the making of this little im- 
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rovement; and what a pleasure it 
is still every time I look at it! No 
one can sympathize justly with the 
feeling till he tries something of 
the sort for himself. And not 
merely is such occupation as that 
which I speak of a most wholesome 
diversity from mental work. It 
has many other advantages. It 
leads to a more intelligent delight 
in the fairest works of the Creator ; 
and though it might be hard to 
explain the logical steps of the 
rocess, it leads a man to a more 
cindly and sympathetic feeling 
towards all his fellow men. Have 
not I, unfaithful that I am, spent 
the forenoon in writing a very sh 
review of some foolish book; an 
then, having gone out to the garden 
for two or three hours, come in, 
thinking that after all it would be 
cruel to give pain to the poor fellow 
who wrote it; and so proceeded to 
weed out everything severe, and 
give the entire article a rather com- 
plimentary turn ! 


I have no room now to sketch 


out, as I had intended, the kind 
of life which is to be led in the 
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country house after we get it. And, 
indeed, every man gradually settles 
into a habitude of being which is 
rather formed by circumstances 
than adopted of purpose and b 
choice. Only let it be remembered, 
that pleasure disappears when it is 
sought as an end. Happiness is a 
thing that is come upon inci- 
dentally, while we are looking for 
something else. The man who 
would enjoy country life in a 
country home, must have an 
earnest occupation besides the 
making and the delighting in his 
home, and the sweet scenes which 
surround it. If that be all he has 
to do, he will soon turn weary, and 
find that life, and the interest of 
life, have stagnated and scummed 
over. The end of work is to enjoy 
leisure; but to enjoy leisure one 
must have performed work. It 
will not do to make the recreation 
of life the business of life. But F 
believe, that to the man who has a 
name occupation to fill up his 
busy hours, there is no purer or 
more happy recreation than may 
be found in the cares and interests 
of the country home. 
A. K. H. B. 


RECRUITING. 


\ MONG the questions which pe- 
riodically press upon the notice 

of the country, is the recruiting 
question. Many attempts have 
been made to solve it, but its 
recurrence demonstrates it as still 
unsolved—a riddle of which the 
word has yet to be found—a problem 
still vexing us with an unknown, 
but we trust nevertheless a disco- 
verable, quantity. It is laid aside, 
and possibly neglected in periods of 
peace and tranquillity, but it rises 
up and importunes us for a solution 
in times of distress and danger. A 
year of Continental revolutions, a 
ussian aggression, a mutiny in 
India—any event that throws the 
nation on its mettle, and incites it 
to put forth its strength—propounds 
among its first results the question 
which everybody asks of everybody 
else: What is to be done to ensure 
the numerical efficiency of the 
British army, and what measures 
ought to be taken to provide for a 


constant supply of the matériel in 
flesh, blood, bone, sinews, and 
morale which England needs to 
garrison one-half the globe, and 
occasionally to concentrate large 
armies, march them on campaigns, 
and fight pitched battles, at a dis- 
tance of fourteen or sixteen thou- 
sand miles from her basis of opera- 
tions? If we venture to advance 
an opinion on the solution of so 
mighty a problem, we do so with 
much humility, after long reflection 
and some little experience, and with 
a degree of timorous hesitation. We 
are alive to the gravity of the ques- 
tion: we are aware that it has had 
the attention, and drawn forth the 
lights of men of great experience 
and vast mental resources. But we 
also know that it is still unsettled ; 
that any event of importance ma 

again and more importunately call 
it into life, and that its solution will 
in no small degree enter into the 
larger problem of the future Go- 
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vernment of our Indian Empire. 
The extinction of the rebellion of 
the Sepoy army—the probabilit 

that by this time there are a 
hime in India to make that 
empire more securely our own than 
it ever was before, have for the pre- 
sent quieted the national apprehen- 
sion as to a dearth of soldiers. An 
abundant supply of recruits ought 
for the next twelve months to be 
expected, in consequence of the late 
commercial failures, and their inevit- 
able reaction on the manufacturing 
and mining interests. With mills 
working half time or not at all, with 
miners in whole districts on strike, 
with limited commercial operations, 
and with retrenchment the order of 
the day among the upper classes, the 
recruiting-sergeant should, in the 
natural course of things, not need to 
be profuse in his solicitations for eli- 
sible young men to take the Queen’s 
bounty and don her uniform. Ata 
time of general distress the man is 
fortunate indeed who has the age 
and the physical qualifications which 
entitle him to cover his nakedness 
with a red tunic, and shelter his 
houseless head under the roof of a 
barrack or the shadow of a tent. 
But we submit that the cause of 
this abundant supply of recruits, 
which we have a right to anticipate, 
is a bad cause. It is not to the 
credit of the service, it does not 
promise for the efficiency or raise 
the character of the army in the 
people’s estimation and its own, that 
men should be starved into the 
service—that periods of national 
ome gs and of abundant work 
should leave our depdts empty and 
our regiments shorthanded. We 
who have a high estimation for the 
service, wish to see it at a premium 
at all times. The profession of a 
soldier is honourable, and we wish to 
see it honoured. But it cannot be 
honoured when, in times of plenty, it 
attracts none but the idle and the 
dissolute, while at periods of opera- 
tive distress its ranks are swelled b 

the desperate and the starving. it 
cannot be honoured so long as the 
recruiting-sergeant is compelled to 
enlist menunder false pretences, and 
reinforce the scapegrace company 
by the heavy troop of fools and 
gulls. We believe that it is possible 
to make the service so attractive 
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that her Majesty, whenever she 
wants soldiers, may have the pick of 
the best men—not physically only, 
but also morally; that young men 
may claim admission into the ranks 
of the army as a favour, and con- 
sider their continuing in it a privi- 
lege and an honour. 

Of course we are aware of the 
existence of a certain class of civi- 
lians who stave off all inquiry as to 
the means of improving the arm 
by roundly asserting that all ih 
inquiries must be void of practical 
result, because the English are not a 
military nation. We do not assent 
to this proposition, nor do we dissent 
from it, because we have never been 
able to fathomits meaning. It may 
be the expression of sense the most 
sublimeand of the profoundest truth. 
It is certainly oracular, and for that 
very reason perhaps incomprehen- 
sible. Does it mean that the English 
make bad soldiers, that they are 
not amenable to discipline, that they 
shrink from and cannot endure 
fatigue and privations, and that the 
sight of an enemy dismays them ? 
Or does it mean that the stuff we 
are made of is not the same of which 
God moulds able generals and great 
captains—that the Marlboroughs 
and the Wolfes, the Wellingtons 
and the Napiers, were mere errors of 
nature, golden exceptions which 
prove a leaden rule: the incapacity 
of the British mind for great com- 
mand and the higher branches of 
military science? Or if it does not 
mean all this, what does the assertion 
mean—that we are not a military na- 
tion? It cannot beintended toconvey 
the meaning that the English, as a 
nation, are not fond of soldiers and 
interested in their doings, or that 
they shrink with Quaker coyness 
from the pomp, pride, and circum. 
stance of glorious war. A detach- 
ment of soldiers on their march will 
attract a larger crowd in any English 
town or village, and the crowd will 
follow it farther, than a detachment 
of continental soldiers would be fol- 
lowed, under like circumstances, 
among any of the military nations 
of the Continent. The camp at 
Chobham, and more lately the 
camps at Aldershott and Shorncliffe, 
attracted more visitors and spec- 
tators than we recollect ever having 
seen at the grand reviews of French, 
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Prussian, and Austrian armies. And 
finally, we doubt whether any other 
nation could furnish an army of 
volunteers, commanded by officers 
who pay a heavy price for the privi- 
lege of serving their country. It 
should also be borne in mind that 
so much coveted is a commission in 
the army, that the list of candidates 
is filled to overflowing, and that— 
as has frequently been complained 
—it requires something more than 
money and education to procure an 
appointment. Among other nations, 
Scwions there are crowds of can- 
didates for commissions, but the 
men of property among them are 
the exception, not the rule. The 
majority of the officers of the 
Austrian, French, and Prussian 
armies choose themilitary profession 
because it is more distinguished, and 
may lead to higher honours than the 
servitude at the desk or the counter, 
to which their want of means would 
otherwise compel them. The con- 
tinental officer, as a rule, serves for 
his pay, and has no other resource: 
the majority of those who have the 
means which would purchase a com- 
mission in the British army, seek in 
some other profession a more lucra- 
tive investment for their capital. 

A nation whose garrisons are held 
and whose fields are fought by an 
army of volunteers, commanded by 
oflicers the majority of whom have 
the means of living at ease—such 
a nation must be considered to 
be at the least as military as the 
nations whose armies are recruited 
by conscription, and whose officers 
—whatever they may consider their 
swords—use them as carving-knives 
to cut out their dinners and perhaps 
their fortunes. But in considering 
the respective positions of the 
British officer and soldier, it cer- 
tainly is a noteworthy fact that 
while the country supplies an abun- 
dance of candidates for commis- 
sions, it is every now and then 
necessary to have recourse to ex- 
traordinary means to keep up or 
add to the strength of the army. 
Young men of a certain rank in 
life qualify themselves by a course 
of study which, toa good many at 
least, is slightly unpalatable. They 
pay downmoney, they court the pro- 
tection of general officers and 
members of parliament, in order to 
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gain admission into the army—as 
officers; while bounty and pay, 
rations and pension, are not always 
a sufficient inducement to tempt 
men of an humbler station to enter 
the army as privates. There is in 
this a discrepancy which should 
somehow be explained. It is not 
enough to say that an officer’s life 
is one of greater ease and splendour 
than the life of the private soldier. 
As far as the country is concerned, 
the assertion is not founded on fact. 
The country gives the same rations 
to the one which it gives to the 
other, and, with the exception of a 
poate room in barracks, it would 

e difficult to point out any advan- 
tage which the ensign—as a soldier 
—has over the private. The officer's 
advantages of education, means, and 
social position, are in part anterior 
to, in part irrespective of, the ser- 
vice. Lieutenant Sabretasche, whose 
barrack furniture reminds one of a 
lady’s boudoir, who eats luxurious 
mess dinners, and rides a charger 
worth a couple of hundred pounds, 
would indulge in these at other 
extravagances even were he plain 
Mr. Sabretasche with a house in 
Dover-street or chambers in the 
Albany. Government gives him a 
bare barrack-room, a substantial but 
frugal dinner, and a charger worth 
forty pounds; while Jack Lam- 
bert, the private, eats her Majesty’s 
beef and wears her coat, lives in 
barracks and rides her horses, in 
preference to eating very thin slices 
of bacon, wearing a smock-frock, 
living in a hovel, and driving a cart- 
horse. Or Mr. Sabretasche would 
be partner in a manufacturing firm, 
while Jack Lambert might possibly 
be one of the factory hands, and at 
this moment out of work, or on 
half-time, or skulking on strike. 
The one, born to a life of toil and 
privations, will do a good many 
things and submit to a multitude of 
hardships before he consents to 
become a soldier. The other, with 
ample means for an easy life or a 
distinguished civic career, jostles his 
way through a crowd of applicants, 
and the obtaining his commission is 
his first and dearest success in life. 

In a popular comedy, called Lead- 
ing Strings, which has been lately 
acted, the audience are convulsed 
with the sorrows of a comic father 
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who mourns the loss of his son. 
The comic father is a butler, and the 
son—previous to his being lost— 
was a footman. The comic father 
is in despair, for his son is—not 
dead—not in Newgate—no! he has 
enlisted in a regiment of light dra- 
goons. Hence a frenzy of grief, 
which is only assuaged by the pro- 
mise that steps shall immediately 
be taken to reclaim the prodigal by 
the purchase of his discharge. The 
Germans, in their sententious man- 
ner, say, ‘the life of a nation is 
displayed in its drama.’ We appre- 
hend that one of the leading hits of 
Leading Strings points out in a 
very distinct manner in what light 
a military career in the ranks is 
considered by the classes to whom 
we must look for recruits. It ma 
be said that Leading Strings, shige 
but just produced, was written some 

ears ago, before the Crimean war 

ad made the army popular. It may 
be so; but we recollect that during 
that war, and after it, cases have 
come to our notice which plainly 
show that the career of a private 
soldier is still tabooed by popular 

rejudice. In the one case, a man 
poldin a subordinate position in 
one of the civil departments at- 
tached to the army, lamented the 
perversity of a near relation, his 
wife’s brother, who, the son of 
a small farmer, was addicted to 
gambling, horse-racing, betting, and 
other ruinous pursuits. Buthe had 
done worse, wewere finally informed, 
in a whisper. What worse had he 
done ? romise of secrecy was 
exacted, and out came the dreadful 
truth. The wretch had at one 
time of his life enlisted in a cavalry 
regiment—in the 11th Hussars. 
The question whether he was still 
in that regiment, shocked our in- 
formant to the last degree. ‘ Stillin 
that regiment ? ae not! No, 
sir; it was a hard pull; his poor 
father could ill spare the money, 
and I, too, with a wife and children. 
You understand. But we clubbed 
our means together, and bought him 
out.’ 

The other case we wish to cite in 
illustration of the popular feeling, is 
that of one of those men with shabby 
coats and red noses, who prowl 
about city offices, where they gaina 
livelihood by some means or other. 
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This man—he, too, spoke in a 
whisper—had a son hanging idle on 
his hands and living on his means. 
He was a good young fellow, 
orderly and industrious, and had 
been a clerk in a stockbroker’s 
business. Unfortunately — young 
men are so foolish—he enlisted in a 
cavalry regiment during the Crimean 
war. He did not do duty quite as 
a private soldier—no! they em- 

loyed him in the orderly-room. 

is colonel was very sorry to part 
with him. ‘ Why, then, was he dis- 
charged?’ ‘He had not been dis- 
charged, but he was bought out 
when the regiment came home after 
the war. The boy liked soldiering, 
and said he had never been so happy 
in all his life, but his poor mother 
could not bear the idea.’ And 
somehow the money was scraped 
together, and the young trooper 
forced back to the more respectable 
position of living on his friends 
until some sort of employment could 
be found for him. 

If it be said that these are solitery 
and exceptional instances, so muc 
the better. But until we find at 
least some respectable persons in 
the lower and middle ranks of life 
who are proud of their sons—pri- 
vates in such-and-such a regiment— 
we shall be inclined to believe that 
among the classes who should furnish 
the recruits for the army, there is a 
wide-spread and deep-rooted pre- 
judice against the profession of a 

rivate soldier, and—what however 
is a hopeful sign—that this pre- 
judice is more general among the 
elders and the females of the popu- 
lation than among the young men 
themselves. So long as family and 
domestic ties have any influence, 
the majority of young men draw 
back from a profession which those 
whose opinion ought to have weight 
with them consider degrading and 
demoralizing. Though quite as mi- 
litary as other nations, the English, 
owing to the extent of the empire, 
are perhaps less acquainted with 
soldiers, their life and discipline. 
In England and Scotland, garri- 
sons are few and far between — 
the bulk of the army is distributed 
in the various colonies. Even in 
garrison towns, the order, the regu- 
larity, the cheerful obedience which 
constitute the most attractive ele- 
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ment in a soldier’s life, are confined 
to the barrack-yard. Among the 
maxims of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, to which a wider meaning 
has been given than his Grace 
ever intended, is the one that the 
soldiers should be hidden, that they 
should not be obtruded on public 
notice. This maxim, if we recollect 
right, was uttered at a very critical 
period, when party feeling ran high, 
when a violent agitation had been 
at work, and the minds of large 
bodies of the population were in- 
censed against what demagogues 
called ‘their oppressors.’ In such 
a crisis a gallant nation cannot be 
intimidated, but it may be exas- 
erated, by the display of an armed 
oree, and the hiding the soldiers 
was a measure of profound policy 
and wisdom. It was the same 
during the Chartist riots of 1848, 
when the absence of soldiers was of 
material assistance in preventing the 
threatened disturbances. But this 
prudential maxim loses its value and 
may become positively detrimental, 
if blindly followed under circum- 
stances altogether different from 
those which first called for its utter- 
ance. At the present day, the men 
who fought at the Cape, in the 
Crimea, and in India, may safely be 
paraded through the public streets 
— their arr will evoke none 
but the pleasurable feelings of pride 
and safety. ‘ A greater publicity 
and frequency, not of great military 
spectacles, but of the life and exer- 
eises of the troops, would make all 
classes more familiar with soldiers 
at their best, while under the hiding 
system soldiers are scarcely ever 
seen except at their worst. Lon- 
doners, for instance, with the ex- 
ception of those who live near the 
Horse-Guards and the Tower, 
rarely see soldiers unless lounging 
about the doors of public-houses, or 
larking with the Rereputable civi- 
lians, male and female, to whose 
society reer prejudice confines 
the social intercourse of the soldier. 
Or the soldier is seen at the close of 
his day out, or in the small hours of 
his free night, parading the streets 
more or less excited and pugnacious, 
and by no means in a condition to 
pass inspection at the barrack-gate. 
Soldiers, as a class, are not more ad- 
dicted to drink and brawling than 
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the on of the young men of 
the classes from which they spring ; 
but as they wear the distinguish- 
ing garb of their profession, each 
instance of individual delinquency is 
debited to the whole mass. The 
little girl is taught to lisp her nursery 
rhyme anent the drunken sot of 
a Grenadier, who calls for drink 
without the means of paying for it; 
while the respectable citizen ex- 
presses his disgust with the conduct 
of some foul-mouthed friend by de- 
claring that the said friend ‘swears 
like a trooper.’ So long as English- 
men and Englishwomen get drunk 
occasionally, so long will the soldier 
do the same; and no supervision, 
however rigorous, no discipline, 
however Spartan, will prevent dis- 
graceful exhibitions of the kind we 
have mentioned. But we are con- 
vinced that the prejudice caused by 
such exhibitions might be counter- 
acted, if not neutralized, by giving 
to the public a better view of the 
soldier, his life and ordinary occu- 
pation, than can be gained by prying 
through the chinks in a barrack-gate, 
—a form of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties which is much in 
vogue among the students of mili- 
tary life in town and in the country. 
We are treating of small matters 
and causes, but these in the aggre- 
gate produce great results. Among 
the small matters which nourish the 
opular prejudice against a soldier's 
fie, is the whimsical bashfulness of 
officers, who but too frequently are, 
or affect to be, ashamed of appearing 
in uniform. Even in small garrison 
towns every commander has the 
greatest difficulty in keeping his 
officers out of private clothes; and 
officers on leave, though only for a 
day, shrink with a sort of loathing 
from the dress of a profession to be- 
long to which should be a subject of 
great and legitimate pride. Even in 
the midst of war, we have noticed 
officers who anxiously economized 
their time, and clipped some hours 
from duty and repose to parade the 
camp in th plain dress most affected 
by the dandies of Pall Mall. On 
one occasion we met an officer 
of heavy dragoons so successfully 
disguised that we actually mis- 
took him for a commercial traveller 
from Mincing-lane. The gentleman 
in question watched a fierce can- 
x 
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nonade against Sebastopol from the 
top of Cathcart’s-hill, and from the 
back of a ridiculously small pony, 
dressed in a grey shooting-coat and 
nankeen trousers; he had a pink 
pudding-cap on, and his feet were 
tenderly encased in white silk 
stockings and pumps. The exist- 
ence of this sort of coxcombry in 
war suggests the idea of its pre- 
valence in peace quarters. Its re- 
sults, inasmuch as it is injurious to 
discipline, do not here concern us; 
we only wish to point out that the 
popular ideas of the respectability, 
or its reverse, of a soldier’s condition 
must be strengthened by the anxiety 
of officers to conceal their connexion 
withthe army. . 

We have hitherto discussed the 
causes which prejudice the friends 
and connexions of young men who 
might wish to enter upon a military 
eareer. We have now to mention 
some other causes of prejudice, both 
founded and unfounded, which deter 
recruits quite as much as their 
friends. Among these is the occa- 
sional infliction of corporal punish- 
ment. With the sole exception of 
soldiers and sailors, no Englishman 
who has reached the age of man- 
hood can be legally subjected to this 
punishment. A young man who 
enters the army subjects himself, if 
not to the probability, at least to the 

ossibility, of such an infliction, the 
idea of which must be repugnant to 
him in exact proportion to the de- 
gree of mental culture he has at- 
tained. To a sensitive mind the 
mere possibility of being beaten is a 
degradation. It should not be for- 
gotten that the young men of the 
better classes who have of late been 
vainly solicited to enlist as soldiers 
may shun the service from honour- 
able feelings of delicacy and pride, 

uite as much as from other motives. 

‘hose who asked the Regent-street 
shopmen to leave laces and ribands 
to come and fight their country’s 
battles, asked them at the same time 
to resign their personal inviolability, 
and to expose themselves to the 
chance of being beaten. 

We are far from joining in the 
fashionable philanthropic cry against 
corporal punishment in every case 
and under all cireumstances. There 
are brutish men who commit 


brutish crimes, and though the lash 
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may not improve them, it serves in 
so far that it restrains the demon- 
strations of their bestial nature. 
Even in civil life, though removed 
from the emergencies and dire ne- 
cessities of a military community, 
voices have been raised for the 
legalization of corporal punishment 
in cases of wife and child beating. 
It has been said—and the argument, 
though not acted upon, has not 
been contradicted—that there are 
persons whom reprimands do not 
improve, for whom the prison and 
the convict dress have no terrors, 
and that nothing remains for society 
but to restrain them by an appeal 
to the only feelings they have left— 
the feelings which the most har- 
dened ruffian has in common with 
his betters—the domestic animals. 
If the necessity of corporal punish- 
ment as an exceptional and last 
means of correction has forced 
itself upon civilians, how much 
more forcibly must that necessity 
strike every one acquainted with the 
exigencies of military life? There 
is not in Europe a single army, with 
the exception of the Russian, in 
which discipline is generally en- 
forced by means of the lash. But 
also there is not one army, excepting 
that of France, in which the lash is 
not resorted to as the last appeal to 
incorrigible and brutal natures. 
That of those natures there should 
be very few in the service, is of 
course most desirable, but while 
any of them remain, the military 
authorities must have the right of 
enforcing discipline; and if the 
lash were abolished, the reform 
would only lead to a more frequent 
use of the halter or the bullet. 
While we admit all this, we cannot 
blind ourselves to the fact that 
the liability of being whipped is 
degrading to the soldier; that the 
best men are most keenly alive to 
the shadow of the lash which is 
hanging over them, and that this 
shadow has deterred many a man 
who would have made a good 
soldier. In our opinion, corporal 
punishment should by no means be 
abolished, while that personal in- 
violability which every civilian 
enjoys should be guaranteed to the 
soldier, unless he forfeit it by the 
commission of some great offence. 
The soldier should be exempt from 
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corporal punishment until degraded 
by sentence of court-martial, and the 
man s0 degraded—who should wear 
a conspicuous mark—ought to be 
liable to be whipped. We wish to 
give the recruit a guarantee and a 
privilege. He shall not be whipped 
without sufficient warning, nor 
he be whipped for a first offence. 
We would also give the degraded or 
second-class man the possibility of 
rehabilitation, by empowering his 
colonel to move a court-martial to 
that effect. We do not, however, 
propose entering into the details of 
the measure, but confine ourselves 
to reiterating its leading feature— 
‘that every man shall be exempt 
from corporal punishment until he 
has by gross misconduct forfeited 
the usual privileges of a soldier.’ 
Another deterrent from the 
service is the prevailing ignorance 
of a soldier’s position and Tatien, of 
his pay, allowances, and chances of 
promotion. Wherever any notions 
exist on the subject, they are ill 
defined, and for the most part grossly 
exaggerated. Of course the most 
ample information on the subject is 
to be found in the Queen’s Regula- 
tions, and in the various supple- 
mental orders which have from time 
to time been published by the 
Horse-Guards. But the young men 
who enlist, or would enlist, are not 
generally able to afford the price 
of these books, nor, had they the 
money, would they know how to 
procure them. ere the books 
actually placed in their hands, they 
would most likely bewilder them- 
selves with a mass of detail which 
can in no wise concern them, while 
they would not be able to find the 
chapters and paragraphs which con- 
tain the desired information. The 
enterprising young man who would 
serve his country, has buttwo sources 
from whence to derive information 
as to his future career—hemay either 
read the printed invitations addressed 
to him, and posted on barrack-gates 
and dead walls, or he may aan 
oral instruction by listening to the 
recruiting sergeant. We confess 
our ignorance as to the present 
condition of the printed placards. 
Some time since they were menda- 
cious and slightly absurd in their 
promises of an easy life, a vast accu- 
mulation of wealth, and rapid pro- 
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motion. Had they been issued by 
a private speculator, they would 
have given rise to numberless 
actions for damages. The recruit- 
ing sergeant is a more trustworthy 
authority, but he too has a leaning 
to fiction. He is fond of gene- 
ralizing, and dislikes details. Hence 
numbers of soldiers are more or less 
disappointed : they do not find in the 
service what they had been led to 
expect—an easy, lazy life—a mere 
promenading in the barrack-square 
and ogling the girls at the gate— 
rapid promotion to the command of 
a division at the least. Others, of 
humbler and more commercial ex- 
pectations, find even these a snare 
and a delusion. They had no idea 
that they were to pay for their kit 
out of their bounty, and for their 
rations out of theirshilling. People 
who are disappointed make the most 
of their grievances, and recruits 
writing to, or conversing with, sym- 
pathizing friends, but too frequently 
tell a tale which is as exaggerated 
and untrue as the highly coloured 
descriptions of the recruiting ser- 
geant. Thus poor captives, chirping 
through the a9 drown the voice 
of the decoy-bird. 

The sergeant, who makes no 
mention of stoppage for rations and 
kit, and who forgets all about 
hospital charges, has an excuse so 
far that the subject is really too 
tangled to be mastered by a non- 
military audience. But why this 
confusion of ideasP Why name 
a nominal sum for bounty and pay? 
Why not make the recruit a pre- 
sent of his clothes and food, and 
tell him—You shall have two or 
three pounds, as the case may be, 
in the shape of bounty, and four- 
pence or sixpence per day in the 
shape of pay. These nie sums 
look less inviting, certainly, but they 
represent a bond fide transaction, 
and the bargain is an honest one. 
It is one befitting a great country, 
while the present system of stop- 
pages, &c., reminds one of the 
wooden nutmegs of Yankee tra- 
ders, or of the dummy packets of 
tobacco offered for sale by dirt 
landsmen in the garb of sailors. It 
is equally a suppressio veri anda 
suggestio falsi. 

Those who consider the sort of 
work which many me of our 
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countrymen are glad to do, the 
number of hours each day which 
they toil for a very low wage, must 
admit that, from a financial point 
of view, the soldier’s position is 
favourable. He is boarded, lodged, 
and clothed; he is nursed in sick- 
ness; he is instructed and cared for 
in every phase of his career. His 
lodging, food, and clothing are 
generally of the best that can be pro- 
cured; and in addition to all this, he 
has a certain sum to spend or save, 
and this sum increases with length 
of service. Add to this, that he 
has a chance of promotion. At all 
events, he is free from the cares 
which fall to the lot of the working 
classes. He need not fear to be put 
upon half-time, or to find the gates 
of the barrack or camp closed against 
him, and be told that the authorities 
cannot fix any date for the resump- 
tion of operations. He is not com- 
pelled to pay an exorbitant price for 
a share of a wretched lodging, and 
sickness loses its worst terrors to 
the man who knows that it cannot 
deprive him of his work and his 
bread. He is not his own master ; 
but what man is who has to work 
for his living? A respectable shop- 
keeper told us that his best assistant 
had enlisted in a regiment of cavalry. 
He could not understand the young 
man’s motive for thus depriving 
himself of his liberty. But he con- 
fessed a minute afterwards, that for 
fifteen years he himself had not left 
the small town in which he resided ; 
and that the sale of his drugs, 
scents, and hair-brushes, confined 
him to the shop from nine in the 
morning to eleven at night. 
We believe that so great are the 
advantages of the military service 
for men who would have to serve 
and work for their bread under any 
circumstances, that these advantages 
need but be known to be fully ap- 
preciated. A great deal of the 
ignorance and prejudice at present 
prevailing might be removed by the 
publication of a small book, contain- 
ing an abstract of the Regulations, 
in so far as they refer to privates 
and non-commissioned officers, 
written in a terse and lucid manner, 
and accompanied with such expla- 
nations as would make the subject 
plain to the commonest understand- 
ings. Such a book, of not more 
than thirty pages, published by 
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authority, and placed in the hands 
of officers on the recruiting service, 
clergymen, and masters of national 
schools, would do much to make 
the service popular; it would attract 
to it larger numbers and a better 
class of recruits than are commonly 
brought in to the depdts, to be made 
men of before it is possible to make 
them soldiers. The want of such a 
publication is a serious evil. Every 
intending emigrant can for a few 
ence buy a Guide to Australia, 
Now Zealand, or Canada. We have 
Guides to Government situations. 
There is no Guide to the lower 
ranks of her Majesty’s service. 

Promotion from the ranks is the 
great panacea of all who wish to 
settle the recruiting question in a few 
minutes, and with the least trouble 
tothemselves. Let it but be known, 
they say, that every private has a 
right to rise to the highest com- 
mand; tell the young peasant or 
mechanic that the musket is but the 
precursor of the marshal’s baton, 
and the people’s ambition, once 
roused, will furnish whatever num- 
ber of candidates for death or high 
command the country may require. 
We do not believe anything of the 
kind. From Whittington down- 
wards, we have plenty of instances 
of errand-boys and sweepers of city 
offices becoming millionaires; but 
we doubt whether these bright ex- 
amples do awaken emulation in the 
breasts of the present generation of 
boys, who, in our opinion, run 
errands and sweep offices for the 
sake of present wages, without much 
thought of a shadowy mayoralty 
and a country-house at Roehampton. 
And yet there are no rules and 
regulations, not even those of seni- 
ority, which stop deserving errand- 
boys on the road to wealth and 
fame! 

Every one deprecates promotion 
by selection. Promotion by seni- 
ority, it is admitted on all hands, 
would soon give us rusty captains of 
fifty, and unwieldy, gouty majors of 
sixty and more. Such officers 
abound in the Prussian army, where 
promotion takes place by seniority. 
As even the greatest adversaries of 
the system of purchase shrink from 
recommending any other definite 
system, and as promotion by pur- 
chase—however it may be modified 
—will most likely last as long as 
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English society is constituted on its 
present basis, we must take it for 
granted that officers promoted from 
the ranks are to take up and hold 
their station among a class of men 
to whose thoughts, habits, and feel- 
ings they are in a great measure 
strangers, whose society must em- 
barrass them, and in whose amuse- 
ments they cannot join. It is not 
an easy nor is it a lane thing to 
be the poorest man of the set with 
whom you are compelled to live. 
Yet such is ieweniably the lot of 
the officer who has risen from the 
ranks. For it should not be for- 
gotten, that though soldiers are 
trained and the army is kept up for 
war, war is not the normal condition 
of the country. Napoleon, with 
gigantic — of conquest in his 
1ead, could rouse his men to do and 
dare by reminding them that they 
all and each might aspire to the 
highest dignities. Campaignsdevour 
armies, and the few that survive 
naturally take the command of 
companies, regiments, and divisions 
in the campaigns which ensue. The 
non-commissioned officer who ac- 
cepts promotion in time of war 


stakes his life’s comfort and happi- 


ness on thecast. If peace be made, 
he has lost; another campaign gives 
him another chance. The ensign 
who returns to the peace quarters 
he left as sergeant, returns a needy 
and distressed man—his gain of 
rank has been a loss of social posi- 
tion. He may like his brother 
officers, and they may like him, but 
he is too poor to live with them. 
In camp, where rich and poor share 
and share alike of hardships and 
comforts—where a shabby uniform 
does as well as the newest and 
brightest coat—and where his 
mess-charges were covered by the 
field-allowance, he did not feel his 
poverty, or at least it sat lightly on 
him. But he feels it at Brighton or 
York ; he trembles when he thinks 
of army tailors, and the possibility 
of a change of uniform and equip- 
ments. There may be honour in 
this ; a well-earned grade may be a 
matter for pleasant reflection. But 
is this the sort of life for a young 
man to meee to? Or is that care- 
worn, needy, middle-aged ensign or 
lieutenant a fit subject to rouse the 
ambition of the young soldier? 
Unless army reformers are prepared 
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to enforce the most stringent sump- 
tuary laws in garrisons, or unless 
they intend doubling the pay of 
officers from the rank of captain 
downwards, it is mere trifling to 
speak of a commission as the prize 
and reward of a soldier’s services. 

We hold that the prize to be 
offered to the private soldier should 
be more substantial, and more 
generally attainable. It should be 
a distinction and an honour, but it 
should be accompanied by material 
advantages; and while it improves 
his condition, it should not deprive 
him of his social position, or place 
him in a situation unbearable to all 
but men of extraordinary talents 
or extraordinary ambition. We 
believe that such a prize could be 
created by the formation of corps 
Vélite. 

What we propose is a reform 
rather than an innovation. The 
Guards are, and have always been, 
the corps d'élite of the army. Theirs 
is an exceptional position—one which 
gives them an advantage in quarters, 
duty, pay, and dress. They are the 
body guards of the Sovereign, and 
the garrison of the chief cities of 
the United Kingdom. As a rule, 
they do not serve in India or the 
colonies ; when they leave England, 
it is to lead the army in a cam- 
paign. So much honour is con- 
sidered to attach to the command of 
these troops, that their officers hold 
a higher rank than the officers of 
the line regiments. These are the 
privileges of a favoured corps, and 
these privileges it is the object of 
the army reformers to abolish. 
They protest that the exceptional 
position of the Guards is not cheer- 
fully submitted to by the less 
favoured soldiers and oflicers of the 
line—that this preference of one 
corps to every other always creates 
ill-will, envy, and jealousy, and that 
there is no good reason for the pre- 
ference shown to the Guards. We, 
who take a different ground, do not 
wish to see the privileges of the 
Guards abolished: on the contrary, 
we would enlarge them. It is true 
we cannot understand by what right 
and for what reason a man should 
enjoy the privilege of belonging to 
the Guards, merely because his 
height and make recommend him 
to the recruiting sergeant and the 
doctor. Of two raw village lads, the 
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tallest and handsomest is admitted 
into the Guards, and has compara- 
tively an easy life of it; while the 
other, a lad of less distinguished 
inches, must rough it in country and 
colonial quarters. Size, stature, and 
the accident of enlisting, decide it 
all. Another feature of the ques- 
tion is, that after ten years’ service, 
Jack the Linesman is, if not a braver 
man, at least a better soldier than 
Will the Guardsman. The former 
has seen service in several parts of 
the empire; the other, however 
perfect in his drill, is acclimated 
only to Tower-hill or Windsor. 
Now we think the privileges of the 
Guards could be raised beyond the 
reach of cavil. They would no 
longer provoke jealousies, but ex- 
cite a noble emulation, if admission 
to this corps d'élite were not 
due to fortuitous circumstances, but 
to service and merit. If the —_ 
were open to every soldier in the 
army, then a higher pay for pri- 
vates, corporals, and sergeants would 
be cheerfully submitted to; the 
handsomer uniform would be but an 
outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward grace, and it would be consi- 
dered that the honour of guarding 
the Sovereign and the capital might 
fairly be claimed by troops who had 
won their title on posts of difficulty 
and danger. The leadership of the 
army would be the just privilege of 
its best soldiers. To bring about 
the change, we recommend that the 
Guards should send out no recruit- 
ing parties, but that their ranks 
decal be filled up by the best men 
of the line regiments, whom the 
colonels would propose for this 
promotion, either on the ground of 
good conduct, or length and variety 
of service, or for distinguished bra- 
wy in the field. 

0 this we anticipate a plausible 
but futile objection. It will be 
said that this drafting away the best 
soldiers would lower the character 
of the line regiments, and that it 
would deprive regimental officers of 
their favourite men. It will also be 
said that a regiment is like a family, 
and that the soldier who distin- 

uishes himself should remain with 
is comrades to cheer them on by 
his example, while his deeds go, as 
it were, to the common fund of 
glory of which his special corps can 
t. 
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To this we reply, in the first place, 
that no one will think of forcing 
promotion upon a soldier; in the 
second, that a substantial reward for 
steadiness, proficiency, or gallantry, 
is more cheering to a regiment than 
the continued presence among them 
of the distinguished soldiers who 
earned a reward and never got it. 
And in the third place, we reply to 
the first objection, that teatoad of 
depriving the regiments of their best 
men, the system of promotion which 
we recommend would go far to in- 
crease the number of ‘best men.’ 
We have too good an opinion of the 
majority of regimental officers to 
believe that they would be sonarrow- 
minded, selfish, and lazy, as to ob- 
ject to the promotion of a meri- 
torious soldier for no other reason 
but because that soldier saves them 
trouble and labour. However, the 
argument which we anticipate will 
be brought forward against corps 
d’élite, applies equally to promotion 
by commissions, and dim whose first 
care is to ‘ keep the best men in the 
regiments,’ must curtail their cata- 
logue of rewards to a sergeant’s 
stripes, and perhaps an extra penny 
per day. Our belief is, that a tan- 
gible and substantial reward—a 
reward which is the rule rather than 
the exception—will make the ser- 
vice popular among the better 
classes of young men, and also 
improve the character of the very 
regiments whose best men have 
been promoted into the corps 
@élite. Toadd another argument— 
what more honourable guard could 
there be for the Queen, and what 
steadier garrison for the metropolis, 
than the élite of the best corps in 
the army—men, all of whom have 
been under fire, or done service 
under circumstances of difficulty 
and danger? 

We propose, therefore, four 
special and favoured corps to be 
recruited from among the best sol- 
diers of the whole army. Two of 
these corps, the Horse and Foot- 
guards, are ready-made to hand: 
they would be the corps d’élite of the 
heavy cavalry and infantry. But ac- 
cording to our notion, a soldier's size 
should not stand in the way of his 
promotion, neither should it inca- 
pacitate him for rewards. There 
should then be two more regiments 
of Guards—one of Hussars, the 
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other of Rifles—to serve as corps 
@ élite for the light troops. 

We propose this because we anti- 
cipate that the necessities of the 
time will conquer the absurd preju- 
dice in favour of an army composed 
entirely of heavy troops. We shall 
henceforward want about fifty thou- 
sand soldiers above our former 
requirements, merely to garrison 
India, while in time of war the army 
must draw still more largely upon 
the country. Whatever soldiers we 
require must be volunteers, for the 
kidnapping of all men above a cer- 
tain size is out of the question, and 
so is a compulsory conscription. 
And though a good number of men 
of five feet ten inches and six feet 
and upwards may be found in all 
classes of society, only a small pro- 
portion of them Selous to the classes 
which usually enlist. Hence, how- 
ever proud we may be of our fine 
heavy regiments, we lower the stan- 
dard of height whenever an extra 
number of soldiers is required. On 
such occasions the barrack-gates are 
set wide open for the admission of 
men who are not tall, or by any 
means well made. The doctor's 
examination is always hurried and 
superficial, and officers abroad swear 
at the drafts of short, ungainly, half- 
drilled lads that are sent out to them, 
and who certainly impair the effi- 
ciency and beauty of the regiment. 
In the Crimean war, for instance, 
there were, among the drafts of 
Guards sent out after Inkermann, a 
number of short men and starve- 
lings altogether unfit for heavy in- 
fantry duty, and the cavalry officers 
com bins that one half of their 
reinforcements were all helmet and 
boots. On an emergency, there- 
fore, the usual standard of height 
cannot be kept up, and its aboli- 
tion and the creation of light regi- 
ments, would enable us to count 
upon at least fifty thousand more 
good men, though not men fit for 
heavy regiments. This question 
of light troops is so important, 
and it is so hedged in and over- 
grown with prejudices, that we 
trust our discussing it here will not 
be thought impertinent to the sub- 
ject in hand. 

The British army, such as it has 
been and is, has no light troops. 
True it is that the regiments of foot 
have their light companies, that the 
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cavalry is divided into heavy and 
light regiments, and that there are 
regiments, and two brigades of 
Rifles. All this is a distinction 
without a difference. At least 
there is no appreciable difference, 
none perceptible to the practised 
eye of foreign officers, none which 
strikes even British officers unac- 
quainted with the uniform of any 
two corps. Possibly a light cavalry 
man may ride a stone less, and the 
height of the light regiments may 
even be less by an inch or two than 
the height of the heavies. But in 
the main the two corps are identical ; 
they are equally unfit for outpost 
duty, skirmishing, and uick 
marches ; they are equally matchless 
at charging cavalry. 

It is the same with the heavy 
and light infantry regiments. The 
men are of the same height, and 
their drill is the same. Give the 
rifleman a red coat, and no man, 
not even he himself, will know him 
from a heavy infantry man. Put a 
Highlander into the dark green 
dress of the rifles, and he will be as 
light, skirmish as skilfully, and fire 
with as good an aim as any man in 
the Rifle Brigades. Whatever may 
be the case at the present day, pre- 
vious tothe last war the drill through- 
out the infantry was essentially the 
same, and the so-called light troops 
considered charging in line and 
repelling the charge of a in 
square as the end and aim of their 
existence. We were present when 
some of these regiments made their 
first attempts to practise skirmishing 
in the Floriana at Valetta. It was 
a painful sight to watch old soldiers 
heavily and clumsily conning 80 
strange and new a lesson, and one, 
too, which they forgot the moment 
it was to be put in practice, when 
the light division charged the 
heights of the Alma, to the full as 
compact, solid, and heavy as the 
Highlanders and the Guards. They 
were right, for whatever their name, 
they had been taught the advance 
in line rather than the creeping for- 
ward in ee and they 
relied more on the bayonet than on 
the chance of picking off the enemy 
from a distance. To men of more 
frugal views this prodigal sacrifice 
of heavy and valuable matériel is 
astounding. Other European armies 
have troops, infantry and cavalry, 
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to the full as heavy as any to be 
found in the British army, but these 
troops are reserved for their proper 
duties,—the holding of important 
ositions, the advance in masses, and 
the decisive charge. Our cavalry 
regimentsare, without contradiction, 
the most valuable and expensive in 
Europe. We believe, in common 
with every Englishman, that no 
cavalry on earth can withstand the 
charge of British cavalry, if the 
cancharge from theirparade-ground, 
or, as was the case at Balaklava, 
from the ground on which they are 
encamped. A charge is the most 
dashing, the most conspicuous duty 
of cavalry, and it is quite natural 
that, as such, it should make the 
eatest impression on vulgar minds. 
ut a soldier knows that the cavalry 
force of an army has other duties 
to perform—duties not nearly so 
showy, but as necessary and more 
frequent than charging. Itshould, 
in conjunction with the light 
infantry, watch and _ occasional] 
scour the debatable ground which 
separates hostile armies in the 
field—it should keep up the commu- 
nications between detached corps 
and the main body, furnish escorts 
for convoys of stores, prisoners, and 
invalids, and it should as much as 
possible harass the enemy and keep 
them on the alert. This recapitula- 
tion may appear pedantic, but cer- 
tainly pedantry is excusable when 
military men and civilians, by com- 
mon consent as it were, sacrifice 
the real usefulness of cavalry to its 
formidable appearance, and to the 
chance of a successful charge once 
or twice in a campaign. Our 
eavalry are not fit for any of the 
duties of light cavalry ; they are 
too tall and too heavily armed and 
equipped not to be the death of an 
horse that is put under them. If 
therefore a very likely thing should 
come to pass, and if the army were 
reinforced by a certain number of 
regiments of cavalry, it would be 
well to acknowledge at once that 
our present regiments are all heavy, 
and to complete our force by the 
addition of really light regiments. 
Small wiry men, armed with sabre 
and revolver, on light and cheap 
horses, which, when foundered, are 
easy to be replaced, would be an 
element of security and strength to 
any British forces that might take 
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the field. They would be equal to 
long marches and rapid locomotion ; 
they would patrol in front and on 
the flanks of the army, while the 
heavy cavalry would remain with 
the artillery and the bulk of the 
heavy troops. 

Of course it will be said that the 
Life Guards did good service at 
Waterloo. The battle of Waterloo 
has been in so far unfortunate for 
England that it has given rise to the 
most corrupt notions on war. The 
heaviest of our heavies, the Life 
Guards, were able to do good service 
at Waterloo because their horses 
were in capital condition, and they 
were in capital condition because 
the voyage to Belgium was a short 
one ; because after that voyage the 
horses were, in the genial season of 
the year, stabled in one of the fattest 
marsh lands of Europe, and because 
these horses and their colossal riders 
had a very short march from the 
villages surrounding Brussels to the 
field of Waterloo. 

It should not be forgotten that 
nature intended the horse to be a 
beast of speed, but not a beast of 
burden, and that one of the greatest 
advantages of cavalry is its rapid 
locomotion. We ask but one ques- 
tion of the defenders of the present 
one-sided system. Suppose one of 
our regiments of horse has defeated 
the enemy, how long, and how far, 
would they be able to keep up the 
pursuit ? 

At the risk of being considered 
censorious, we must say the same 
respecting our light infantry. The 
really light regiments of the British 
army have yet to be created. 
Enormous progress has been made 
by the just appreciation of the capa- 
bilities of the rifle, by the establish- 
ment of schools and the appointment 
of instructors of musketry ; but, pro- 
bably owing to the short time the 
new system has been in practice, a 
great deal remains yet to be done. 
Not only is it necessary that every 
soldier should be a tolerably good 
shot, but the faculty should be ex- 
panded and refined by constant 
practice and rivalry, stimulated by 
rewards and distinctions. Field 
practice should be considered of 
greater importance than mere pro- 
ficiency in the shooting gallery. It 
is not enough that a man can hit the 
bull’s-eye from a rest or standing 
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with the rifle free in his hands; he 


should be sure of his aim in any 

osition, kneeling, crouching, and 
ying flat on the ground, after leap- 
ing a ditch, and after running up an 
embankment. Sportsmen find no 
difficulty in attaining a steady aim 
under any circumstances, and we 
would have our Rifles beat the Ty- 
rolese chamois hunters in their own 
line. A comparison of the number 
of killed and wounded in the most 
famous battles of modern times, 
with the number of shots fired, has 
shown that an almost incredible 
number of bullets is required to 
compass the death of one man. An 
army in which every man is tolera- 
bly sure of his aim, while it counts 
among its numbers several corps of 
dead shots, has an important ad- 
vantage, and one which ought not 
to be neglected by a nation like 
ours, whose soldiers are, in more 
than one sense, dear to their 
country. 

One of the greatest incitements 
to constant and conscientious rifle- 
practice, would be the promotion of 
the best shots into the Rifles of the 
Guards. We would even go so far 
as to make proficiency with the 
rifle indispensable, and say that if 


a man obtains his promotion for 
other merits, say for gallantry in 
action, while he is not a first-class 
marksman, he should be attached to 
a school of musketry until he has 
passed in rifle-shooting. 

We have exhausted our limits, 
though not the subject. Let us add, 
that in corps d’élite like those which 
we propose, corporal punishment is 
of course out of the question. In 
such a corps the preservation of dis- 
cipline would not be a difficult task, 
and the worst punishment ought to 
be that with which the sins of 
Officers are visited: discharge from 
the service. Otherwise than as a 
means of punishment, we would have 
no discharge; the Guardsmen should 
be kept under arms as long as pos- 
sible. Ifthe corps were ordered on 
foreign service, those unfit for 
such service would, on the report 
of the medical officer, have to 
remain at home with the depdt. 
And finally, when invalided, even 
the most rabid financial reformer 
would not object to such a provision 
as would enable them to retire into 
a position befitting their age and 
their services, and worthy of the 
nation to whose greatness their 
lives were devoted. 

W.O. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRsT. 


SORTUNE made no favourite of 
Mr. Arden. Nothing ever suc- 
ceeded with him as with other 
people, and all that he undertook 
failed the instant he put his hand to 
it. If he entered into a speculation, 
the shares were sure to fall the next 
day; and all his partners—and he 
had had several—were either bank- 
rupt when they drew him into their 
affairs, or died soon after the signing 
of the deeds—leaving him theirdebts 
as a legacy. Perhaps he was born 
under an unlucky star; or perhaps 
he was one of those sanguine 
visionaries who hope without exami- 
nation, and take their wishes for cer- 
tainties ; who, because they desire, 
act as if they have attained, and so 
lose their chance of success by over 
certainty of fulfilment. For there 
are men actually incapable by mental 


organization from distinguishing be- 
tween the future possible and the 
future positive; and Mr. Arden was 
one of them. 

When his list of failures com- 
prised every scheme he had ever 
entered into, and when he was well 
wearied of the conflict and tho- 
roughly despairing of the home 
future, he saleet all his posses- 
sions, and with his wife and only 
daughter placed himself on board 
a vessel bound for Australia; sure 
that in that young land of hope and 
energy he might retrieve his broken 
fortunes, if, indeed, they could be 
retrieved at all. Perhaps he might, 
if he had ever got there; but, when 
off the coast of Cornwall, a heavy 
storm drove the vessel on shore; 
and when the morning sun bright- 
ened on the wreck, it shone on the 
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lashed by the boiling surf, and on 
the pale form of poor Rosa, their 
orphan, lying well-nigh lifeless on 
the sands. This, then, was the end 
of the luckless man’s last venture: 
shipwreck, death, and a ruined 
orphan girl, scarce twenty-one, left 
to the cold charities of the world. 
His evil star had sunk at last. But 
it made a fiery and a stormy setting, 
in tragical exaggeration of the tenor 
of his life. 

There were but a few houses in 
the village of Lone-house Dale, on 
the coast of which the ill-fated 
Arethusa had gone down. Indeed, 
habitations had been so scarce there 
that the one solitary dwelling which 
some bold man had dared to build 
in that bleak gorge, had given the 
valley its original name. By degrees 
a few cottages and huts had grouped 
themselves around the Lone-house, 
till a small hamlet was created, which 
in time took to itself the privileges 
of a parish, and gained a church and 
an incumbent; but nothing else of 
the machinery of modern society. 
At the time of the wreck the only 
— in the Dale were Mr. and 

rs. Doveton, the clergyman and 
his wife, and their one daughter, 
living at the Lone-house of history, 
now converted into the parsonage. 
About six miles inland was a young 
‘squire,’ lately come to his estate, 
and not an educated person besides 
for a dreary waste of miles round. 
The rest of the inhabitants were 
fishermen, and a few wretched 
farmers inland; but as there was 
only barren moor and craggy fell to 
farm, they were even worse off than 
the coast folk. Altogether, a more 
lonely, desolate, poverty - stricken 
place could not have been found in 
the three kingdoms—a place where 
the sun never seemed to shine, or if 
by chance it did break through the 
leaden sky, it only saddened every 
one more than the most terrible 
storm and gloom, for it spoke of joy, 
and life, and gaiety, and happiness to 
others, whilelooking downon nothing 
but dull dead misery there ; a place 
80 lifeless that even shipwrecks were 
better than nothing, for at least they 
were exciting, if tragical. The ver 
poorest would rather have had half 
a dozen of the shipwrecked to feed 
for a month, than have gone without 
the pleasure of something to talk of 
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and to do. These strangers from 
the outside life were as good as a 
file of newspapers or a batch of new 
novels; they were material of talk 
for a twelvemonth after. It was a 
place where every family had several 
idiotic or insane among them, and 
where no one seemed to be as wise 
or as sharp as the rest of the world. 
A strange, slow, vacant, ill-formed 
race were they, as if poverty and 
wretchedness had dried up all the 
richness. of life among them, and 
reduced them to something below 
ordinary humanity. 

When the Dovetons heard that a 
ship had gone ashore, and was rapidly 
breaking up against the Long Point 
rocks, they hurried down to the 
coast, partly to encourage the fisher- 
men in any efforts that might be 
practicable, partly to meen @ pos- 
sible outbreak of ‘wrecking.’ For 
there had been such things talked of 
even in quiet Lone-house Dale, when 
poverty had lain heavy on all, and 
destitution had stalked like a wild 
wolf from door to door. However, 
there were no signs of this ghastly 
wrong to-day. Fish had been plen- 
tiful of late, and life had been weary; 
and the dalesmen and the coast-folk 
alike were glad to receive visitors 
among them, though these were but 
ruined men, whom they had to feed 
and clothe and send on their way. 
The Dovetons, for their share of 
the ‘jetsam and flotsam,’ took pos- 
session of poor Rosa Arden, and 
carried her home to the parsonage 
among the first of the saved, where 
in a short time she recovered, to find 
herself an orphan, ruined, wrecked, 
and dependent—a whole life’s his- 
tory enacted in a brief five minutes. 

As we have nothing to do with 
the rest of the passengers, we need 
not tell how one was saved and 
another lost; how some who had 
friends joined those friends without 
delay, and others who had reserve- 
funds found themselves simply minus 
their passage-money and their out- 
fit; how some were ruined and 
others broken-hearted; and others 
again rode gaily on the crest of even 
this dark wave, and conquered for- 
tune afresh. Our history lies simply 
with Rosa and the Dovetons: and 
for the good ship Arethusa—her 
giant ribs bleaching in the sun are 
but as a skeleton’s bones, with no 
living worth to us or to others. 
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CuarTer THE SEconp. 


Never was there such a godsend as 
Rosa Arden in that monotonous 
parsonage! As Mrs. Doveton often 
said to her husband, it was they who 
ought to be grateful to her for living 
with them, not she who owed them 
anything. For was she not their 
superior in all things, and was it not 
of incalculable advantage to Marian 
to have such a companion? Marian 
was their daughter, ‘our Marian,’ 
and ‘’t young lady’ of the village. 
If they had offered a hundred a year 
could they have got such a governess 
as this sweet creature ; and was she 
not better than any governess to our 
dear child, all for board and lodging, 
and a few gowns and gloves P— 
which wont be very much, added 
Mrs. Doveton in a calculating man- 
ner, counting off so many ‘months’ 
wear’ and prices on her fingers. So 
the Dovetons were more than con- 
tent with their spoil from the wreck, 
and poor Rosa was as satisfied here 
as he would have been anywhere 
else; which was not saying very 
much though ; for unfortunately for 
herself Rosa Arden was one of those 
disastrously - natured people —the 
chronically discontented. All her 
flowers were buried in thorns, and 
her sunniest apples had sour cores. 
Life was a perpetual suffering to 
her; rain or shine it was all the 
same a misery, and she for ever a 
subject of self-pity ; the secret of her 
discontent being, that she had always 
been too much-loved, that she had 
received and had not given back, and 
thereby had become that saddest 
creature on whom the glad sun shines 
—a woman spoilt and rendered sel- 
fish by over love. 

As the reputed heiress of the 
supposed wealthy merchant, she had 
been the centre of a large circle of 
admirers and tribute-payers. As the 
ny. child of affectionate parents she 
had been idolized as none but onl 


children are idolized. Every wis 

had been studied, every desire ful- 
filled; if she would but eondescend 
to have wishes, and to be happy when 
everything and every person was laid 
under contribution to fulfil them: 
that was all that was needed to 


render the household: blest. When 
she smiled it was sunshine in the 
Arden home; when she frowned it 
was blackest night ; till at last this 
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extreme care and attention lay on 
her heavy and oppressive, like a per- 
etual presence which destroyed 
th rest and unconsciousness. She 
did not know what she suffered, nor 
why, but this was the psychological 
secret of her mute, indefinite melan- 
choly, which no one had wit enough 
She was beautiful, but of 
She was beautiful, but of a : 
liar style of beauty—a Moetiine, 
passionless, statuesque style. She 
was very fair, her hands and neck of 
almost fabulous whiteness, and her 
face of that dead pallorwhich, though 
so lovely, is so painfully suggestive. 
Her hair was almost pure flaxen, 
with just a tinge of gold at the ends, 
and here and there light threads of 
brown, which gave it more the sem- 
blance of a warmer tint than the 
reality, but it was oma glossy, 
and in great profusion. Her eyes 
were dark grey, the brows and lashes 
a few shades darker than her hair. 
She was of middle height, slight, 
and very graceful, indolent to an 
extreme, taciturn, and self-possessed. 
No one had ever seen her hurried, 
excited, or agitated; no one had 
ever seen her weep; no one had 
ever heard her laugh ; she was never 
known to doa generous action, never 
heard to say an unkind word. Give 
her a French novel, an easy chair, 
a fashionable gown, and elegant 
appointments, and Rosa Arden would 
read by the fireside undisturbed 
while an earthquake rocked her 
cushioned feet, or the cry of murder 
sounded in her ears. But though 
she would not have exerted herself 
to save even a fellow-creature’s life, 
yet she wished for no excessive at- 
tention herself. Surround her with 
the luxuries necessary to her life, 
then leave her to herself. If Rosa 
Arden could have imagined happi- 
ness it would have been under this 
form. Her notion of paradise, even 
as a child, had always been an island 
where she might be alone, served by 
invisible hands, or by hands with- 
out bodies to them, as one reads of 
in fairy tales and ‘ spiritual séances.’ 
But she was thoroughly well-bred 
withal, and in spite of her selfish 
indolence, understood the laws of 
society too well to fail in one of the 
most insignificant minutie of good- 
breeding and conventional _polite- 
ness. Such was the pearl which the 
Dovetons had gathered from the 
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wreck, and which they now en- 
shrined in their highest and holiest 
niche. And poor Rosa, as an orphan 
and ruined, found here, as well as 
in her brightest days, the oppression 
of too wuch love. 

She was suchacontrast to Marian! 
No wonder that even the parents, 
with all the blind partiality of pa- 
rents, placed Rosa on a higher point 
in the scale of existence than they 
could place their own. Marian was a 
tall, undeveloped, meagre, awkward 
creature of twenty-four or five; 
like an overgrown girl of twelve, so 
far as figure was concerned, and 
about thirty or thereabouts in her 
face. She was well-instructed theo- 
retically, but she knew nothing that 
she could turn to practical account, 
either for use or for show. She 
could not play fit to be heard, but 
she understood double-bass to per- 
fection ; her drawings were innocent 
of perspective and horribly coloured, 
but she had knowledge enough to 
have made a second Claude if she 
could but have transferred to her 
hand one-hundredth part of the 
rules she had imprinted on her 
brain. She could not crochet, nor 
yet embroider, nor do Berlin work, 
nor even sew plain work, better than 
a charity school-girl ; but she was a 
good gardener and a good botanist, 
and knew both Latin and the rudi- 
ments of Greek: these got from her 
father. And she could read French 
fluently, though her pronunciation 
of it would have disgraced a begin- 
ner stumbling over ‘ Le, la, les.’ She 
was awkward and angular, shy, ner- 
vous, and embarrassed, spoke in 
jerks, and rapidly, under her breath 
for the most part, and never with a 
clear articulation. She was full of 
odd ideas, generally expressed in 
queer ejaculations; easily shocked, 
with a superstitious dread of the 
world, and a firm belief that every 
man, woman, and child in London, 
and large cities generally, was a 
monster of iniquity, ignorant of the 
first principles of virtue. Thieving 
and street murders she believed 
the order of city life. As for 
fires, neither she nor her mother 
would have dared to sleepa night 
in London higher than the ground- 
floor ; and if Mr. Doveton had been 
out half an hour after dark they 
would both have bewailed him as 
dead, or at least half-murdered. 
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Such a strangely unreal, unworldly 
household as they made altogether! 
Living in that quaint old Lone-house, 
as little like the ordinary men and 
women of society as if they had 
been merfolk landed by a gale, and 
secretly web-footed inside their 
shoes. 

Marian, besides being ungainly, 
was plain-featured as well. Her 
scanty hair of dull brown she ga- 
thered up in a queer little hard 
defying knot behind; the front she 
braided tight and flat to her face. 
She had large clear innocent eyes, 
but every other feature was bad. 
Her mouth was a straight line, her 
cheek-bones were high, her hands 
and feet large, and the first red and 
swollen; her neck was mere bone 
and sinew, and she was a martyr to 
freckles and midge-bites. But she 
had a heart of purest gold—a warm, 
loving, unselfish nature, that asked 
for nothing and that gave all—that 
loved with the passionate tenacity 
of the unlovely and the single- 
minded,’content with the privilege 
of loving and the joy of self- 
sacrifice. Poor unlovely Marian! 
with her awkward limbs and her 
ungainly gestures, and the dear, 
noble, womanly heart within, look- 
ing up to graceful Rosa as to a reve- 
lation—a being from another sphere 
—and feeling herself just a mere 
clod by the side of arare clear gem! 

But Marian had something else to 
love besides Rosa. Young Mr. 
Rawlinson, the squire, for weariness 
at his monotony, made believe to 
himself that he was in love with the 
a eae daughter of Lone-house 

ale, and in support of that phan- 
tasy had made a formal offer a few 
months before, which had been for- 
mally accepted. Awkward Marian, 
ten times more awkward than ever— 
for now she was shy and shamefaced 
as well as nervous and conscious— 
yet loved this man-lover with the 
whole silent, quiet idolatry of her 
nature ; and though she was flouty, 
and jerky, and uncomfortable, and 
undemonstrative, nevertheless she 
well-nigh adored him, great, rough, 
coarse-natured, boozy young squire 
as he was. And when Rosa was 
fished up, as Mr. Doveton said, like 
a second Aphrodite, from the foam, 
Marian introduced ‘ Mist’ Raw- 
I’ns’n’s’ name at least a dozen times 
the very first evening, so full of 
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nervous love that sheseemed to think 
Rosa would find out her secret by 
intuition, till Rosa grew weary, and 
asked, ‘Who is Mr. Rawlinson?’ 
much as if she had asked the age of 
the hippopotamus. 

To which replied Marian, jerking 
out her words, ‘ Mist’ Rawl’ns’n’s 
our young squire, and pa’s particular 
friend.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Rosa, ‘is he, indeed.’ 

At first Rosa did not see this Mr. 
Rawlinson when he came ; but after 
a while, when time had softened the 
sharp outlines of her grief, she re- 
mained in the room one day when 
he called. And this was the manner 
of his coming :— 

About twelve o'clock of Lone- 
house Dale time—that is, about 
eleven of civilized chronometry— 
and an hour before the parsonage 
dinner, the clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard resounding up the paved 
road running through the village. 
A loud barking from two undisci- 
plined dogs accompanied that clatter, 
and a heavy horsewhip was cracked 
in a series of small pistol-shots ; the 
tumult suddenly stopped just oppo- 
site the parsonage, and a thick fluffy 
voice presently called out, ‘ Hi! 
Marian!’ as if it came struggling 
in apoplectic fashion from between 
layers of beef and quarts of porter, 
muffled in by belchers and worsted 
‘comforters.’ Marian, sitting up- 
right on the extreme edge of a cane 
chair by Rosa, lounging back on a 
hard sofa in a graceful attitude under 
difficulties, said, jerkingly, ‘Oh my! 
there’s Mister Rawlinson!’ and im- 
mediately commenced a series of 
manual gymnastics known as ‘ tidy- 
ing,’ which almost distracted Rosa 
to witness. A moment after, the 
door was flung open, and in came a 
tall, burly young man, shuffling, and 
stamping, and bowing with a coarse 
kind of shyness to Rosa; Rosa, in 
her London way, simply inclining 
her head, without rising or speaking, 
a reception that procured for her 
not the politest of epithets when 
the boozy young squire told of his 
interview with the ‘strange London 
lass,’ down at the Bag of Nails, that 
night. Rosa ran one rapid glance 
over the futur by whose side Marian 
stood in fidgety but mute idolatry, 
and with the nearest approach to a 
shudder of which she was capable 
turned to her silk netting again, 


feeling painfully degraded by the 
simple presence of ‘such a creature 
as her equal.’ The big dogs sniffed 
about her, and one, even more 
vulgar and daring than his fellow, 
~ a huge paw on her dress, and 
eft a mud model there for her con- 
templation and disgust. The burly 
young squire cracked his whip, 
and joked with Marian, more in 
affected than real ease, while Marian 
jerked out her sentences like drop- 
ping shot, and Mr. and Mrs. Dove- 
ton caressed, and belauded, and de- 
lighted in their future son-in-law, 
and paraded him before Rosa, and 
araded Rosa before him, as could 
1ave only happened down in Lone- 
house Dale, where London girls and 
lovers were equally scarce. But 
Rosa would not be paraded. She 
answered, certainly, when spoken 
to, but she would not talk; and for 
all her host’s endeavours to trot her 
out, she would not go through the 
smallest of her paces. It was merely 
a speaking doll that. young Squire 
Rawlinson saw that day; and so he 
said at the Bag of Nails, and swore 
at her pride roundly, too. But 
somehow he wanted to see her again, 
‘if it was only to give her back as 
good as she brought, and teach her 
that squires with money in their 
pockets and land at their feet were 
equal to stuck-up London misses, 
living as pauper lasses on others.’ 
So Squire Rawlinson went to the 
arsonage next day, and stared at 
Rosa lounging on the sofa, silent 
and abstracted, as he would have 
stared at one of Madame Tussaud’s 
wax-work figures, till at last he 
came to the conclusion that ‘she 
was a deuced fine creature, when 
all’s said and done!’ 

And day by day the young squire 
went tothe Lone-house; each day a 
few minutes earlier than the last— 
leaving later; until Mrs. Doveton 
nudged her husband with her elbow, 
and said in a loud whisper, ‘Eh, 
papa! I think they’d best be mar- 
ried soon.’ And Marian felt quite 
bride-like in her bashfulness and 
her consciousness. But what was 
the most bewildering thing of all 
was, that every day his manners to 
Marian grew more rude and care- 
less; and his exhortations to her, 
to ‘copy Miss there,’ more per- 
plexing to one whom notice-takin 
and reproof rendered more awkwar 
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and unmanageable. For Marian 
was not unlike a shying horse. She 
required most peculiar treatment to 
get on with at all. No one else saw 
the change gradually creeping over 
the lover; perhaps he was not aware 
of it himeelf. Merion was the only 
one to feel that there was a change 
at all; but even she would have 
been puzzled to give it aname. The 
father and mother were far too 
simple to dream of such a thing 
as infidelity to a promise; Rosa too 
proud to imagine that a creature 
she held very little higher than she 
would a Bornean ape would dare 
raise his eyes to her level; and 
Marian had too little self-reliance 
and too little conscious introspection 
to act or reflect on her own dumb 
struggling perceptions. But it was 
nothing so definite as a perception ; 
nothing so marked as an idea. It 
was simply an uneasy kind of vague 
dreamy feeling, which made her sad 
without revealing to her the cause 
of her sadness. She was uncom- 
fortable now when Mr. Rawlinson 
said to her, with a coarse kind of 
bantering slap on her shoulders, 
* My word, Marian, but you are just 
like a great horse by the side of 
Miss Arden, yonder !’—though once 
she would have taken such a speech 
and such a gesture as love-making, 
and have been pleased and thrilled 
at the novelty of such familiarity 
from any man. 

As for Rosa, she was positively 
pining away under the oppression of 
the Doveton love. They fussed, and 
caressed, and fidgeted about her till 
she felt overloaded —oppressed— 
like an over-burdened wayfarer, 
lying down under her weight in a 
kind of despairing patience. They 
gave her up all the best things of 
the house, with no grudging, but 
still with awfully ostentatious hos- 

itality. For instance, one day Mrs. 
a brought in her toilet pin- 
cushion, which was covered with 
coarse knitting over hard pink glazed 
calico, where it was a very fight 
with the pins to get them through, 
and where, when they had gone in 
with a crack and a struggle, they 
sank down between the loops, and 
disappeared mysteriously ; and this 
pincushion, edged round with tawdry 
mock lace, the good soul brought to 
Rosa—when Rosa was dressing, too 
—an invasion her own mother would 
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not have dared to commit; but the 
Dovetons had no conventional deli- 
cacy ; and with a beaming smile on 
her well-soaped face, she gave it to 
her, with a great motherly hug, 
saying, ‘Here, darling, I can do 
with anything—this is for you. 
Aint it pretty, now? It is just fit 
for our pearl.’ To which Rosa, 
accustomed to the elegance and per- 
fection of a London house, would 
smile faintly, and say, ‘ Very,’ as if 
she had been eating lemons, and 
could not open her lips. They con- 
sulted her wishes in matters about 
which she had no wish at all, and 
asked her taste in things so vilely 
ugly and so horribly combined, that 
she could have no choice between 
them. Marian would worry her life 
out, asking her a dozen times in the 
week if that hideous little star in the 
middle of the lawn should be filled 
with china-asters or anemones, or, 
‘ Wouldn’t a bed of rockets or holly- 
hocks, with a border of nasturtiums, 
be pretty?’ And Mrs. Doveton 
consulted her every day about 
dinner, asking her choice between 
potato pot and Irish stew, or hashed 
mutton and toad-in-a-hole, till Rosa 
loathed the very mention of dinner, 
and one day said, weariedly, ‘Oh, 
dear Mrs. Doveton, do not ask me, 
for I would rather go without food 
entirely than have the trouble of 
ordering it,’—a speech that hurt 
Mrs. Doveton’s mind extensively, 
and that she did not get over for 
many along day. Altogether, they 
flattered her and they worried her ; 
they loved and they bothered her 
so inconveniently and so unmerci- 
fully, that Rosa, for very weariness, 
would wish herself dead beneath the 
salt wave a thousand times rather 
than have fallen on such a home of 
stifling adoration. Nothing but her 
indolence kept her with them. One 
ounce more of cnergy in her brain 
and will, and she would have left 
them— driven out from them by 
their unrestrained love and by the 
heavy vapour of their incense. 


Carrer THE Tuirp. 
‘My! mother! who’s yon?’ cried 
Marian, as a feahienablp-deomed 
man came up the renowned paved 
road, looking inquiringly at the par- 
sonage. 
He was a military-looking indi- 
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vidual, walking with his umbrella 
under his left arm in the manner of 


a sword, and with that indescribable. 


something in his appearance and air 
that spoke the man of the world— 
the man about town—the London 
man of good society. 

Rosa by chance raised her eyes 
at the exclamation. It was a mere 
chance; for she had been so often 
entrapped by the like bullet of 
wonderment shot out of Marian’s 
mouth, that she had learnt to dis- 
regard it now altogether. For 
Marian’s ‘ yon’ had never turned out 
to be anything better than a dirty 
fisherman or a bewildered beggar. 
(But the latter was a public cha- 
racter if by chance one so mis- 
guided found himself in Lone-house 
Dale ; and as for organ boys or buy- 
a-brooms, or monkeys, or white 
mice, they were real lord-mayor 
raree-shows to old and young, and 
received popular ovations far supe- 
rior to anything we metropolitans 
could do.) Or it might have been 
Farmer So-and-So’s new cart of 
staring red and blue, or a hand- 
barrow of unsavoury fish, or a couple 
of little school-girls in a new frock 
a-piece, or even a curly-tailed dog 
that Marian did not happen to recog- 
nise. For in Lone-house Dale any- 
thing living—certainly anything hu- 
man, native or foreign—was an event 
with a capital E, and in italics. 

If Rosa had seen a brother, she 
could not have felt a more sudden 
rush of pleasure than she did at the 
sight of this military-looking man. 
In London she would probably not 
have noticed him; in Lone-house 
Dale he was an Event to her as well 
as to the rest. She had been six 
months here now—all through the 
long dull dreary winter, and ‘like a 
dainty palate brought to the recep- 
tion of gastronomic simplicity by 
fasting, she, by the isolation of an 
ungenial atmosphere, was brought 
to desire and appreciate the blessin 
of fit companionship as she ha 
never done before. Moreover, she 
recognised the stranger as a Captain 
Morris, whom she had known ver 
slightly in town, though now, indeed, 
she felt inclined to extend that 
slight acquaintance into a positive 
friendship. But she made no re- 
mark ; while Marian and her mother 
beat each other’s brains in vain con- 
jJectures as to ‘ who it could be, and 
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whatever could he want here now, 
in Lone-house Dale? staring, too, at 
their house so!’ 

After looking at the house for 
some time as if to assure himself 
that it was ‘all right,’ the gentleman 
opened the little wicket-gate, and 
came up the pebbly garden walk, 
through the rows of cockle and 
oyster shells set up on end each 
side, like Quite Contrary Mary’s 
garden of silver bells, and cockle- 
shells, and pretty maids all of a row, 
row, row. He looked about him as 
even London men—those civilized 
representatives of Indian stolidity— 
look at provincial eccentricities, 
then knocked at the small grass- 

en door, with its glaring brass 
1on’s-head knocker, till the whole 
house shook and echoed under the 
power of his wrist, and his demon- 
strative manner of self-announce- 
ment. 

‘Oh my, mother! he’s coming 
here!’ cried Marian, in a tone of 
intense terror. 

‘ Lord-a-mercy !’ said Mrs. Dove- 
ton, settling her cap, ‘so he is. 
Whatever can he want here, I 
wonder? I hope he aint a swindler, 
or some dreadful thing like that, 
Rosa; yet aint it odd, now ?” 

‘I believe I know him slightly,’ 
said Rosa, in her quiet way, for she 
was sufficiently good-natured not to 
like to see people uncomfortable ; 
perhaps because their fussiness 
annoyed her. ‘ He is nota swindler, 
or any one to be alarmed at—he is 
simply a Captain Morris, of the 
—th, who used to visit us some- 
times on state occasions.’ 

‘Oh, law! how did he find you out 
now?’ said Mrs. Doveton; for ‘to 
the best of her belief Rosa had never 
written a letter to chick or child 
since into the house she came,’ as 
she said to her husband only so late 
ago as last night; ‘and how could 
he have found her out, now?’ 

‘He does not know I am here,’ 
said Rosa. ‘It is a pure accident 
that he has come at all; I give you 
my word,’ she added, gravely, for she 
saw Mrs. Doveton making eyes at 
Marian, true to the first instinct of 
an underbred woman; and next to 
stealing or telling fibs, Rosa thought 
it the greatest possible insult that 
could be offered to her to suppose 
that she was in love, or ‘en- 
couraged’ any man whatsoever. 
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* Oh dear, we shall see about that,’ 
said Mrs. Doveton, with what was 
intended to be an arch look; but 
her eyes were too small, and their 
lids too fat to be arch, so that they 
were rather leery than anything else. 

At that moment the gawky ser- 
vant girl, who had quite a long par- 
ley before she would admit the visi- 
tor, threw open the door with a bang 
anda flutter, bawling, ‘please,ma’am, 
yer wanted,’ as if she had been hail- 
ing a ship at sea. 

‘Glad to see you, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Doveton, much flustered, and making 
a series of fat little bobbing curtseys ; 
while Marian stood erect and crim- 
son, hanging her head and sidling 
behind her mother. Then, almost 
before Captain Morris had finished 
his preliminary bow, she began to 
nudge her mother in the back, say- 
ing, in a loud whisper, ‘ Mother— 
mother, wont the gentleman sit 
down P—ask him, mother; mother, 
ask him’ (crescendo) ; all in a broad 
provincial accent, and with a voice 
that grated like steel rods carried 
over a rough street. 

Rosa was on the sofa, shrouded in 
the shadow of the dingy curtain. 
Her black dresshelpedtoconceal her, 
as well as the shadow in which she 
was placed, so that Captain Morris 
did not see her at all, and accepted 
Marian’s uncouth invitation with- 
out even so much as knowing that 
another person was in the room. 
But when he was seated, and before 
he could open on the business of his 
visit, Rosa’s smooth, still, lady-like 
voice, said very quietly: ‘I think I 
have had the alaeas of seeing Cap- 
tain Morris before.’ 

‘And I know that voice,’ said 
Captain Morris with a start, for it 
seemed almost like a piece of ven- 
triloquism, coming so suddenly from 
nothing. He rose so quickly that he 
upset his chair, which, however, he 
picked up again with less than the 
average loss of dignity, and then 
made a few steps hurriedly to the 
darkness. ‘I know the voice,’ he 
repeated—‘ but in this twilight—I 
am ashamed to say—I cannot quite 
give it a name.’ 

‘Do you remember the Ardens, 
of — Square?’ said Rosa, holding 
out her hand. 

‘Good heavens, Miss Arden! how 
in the name of wonder came you 
here?’ he exclaimed with such un- 
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feigned surprise that Rosa smiled 
as she made room for him on the 
sofa by her side. For his words 
meant, ‘ How can you, the type of 
refinement, live in a place where 
they trim their garden with cockle- 
shells P—how can you breathe in a 
room where the windows never seem 
to be opened, and where there is an 
omnipresent smell of old woollen, 
apples, and turpentine P—and how 
can you make a companion of a 
freckle-faced girl that talks bad 
English, and says “ Sir?”’ So 
Rosa explained briefly how it all 
had come about; how that her 
father had failed, been shipwrecked, 
and was drowned, and how that she 
had been preserved from the wreck 
by her good friends here—Rosa’s 
heart heaved with pride as she forced 
her unwilling lips to say this word— 
who had kept her ever since, and 
would not hear of her leaving them. 
To all of which Mrs. Doveton lis- 
tened open-eyed, smoothing her 
apron, and ejaculating ‘ Lord bless 
her!’ when Rosa spoke of their hos- 
pitality; albeit she did speak so 
meagrely and unaffectionately ; and 
putting in a ‘certainly not—never,’ 
when she said they would not part 
with her: Marian, on the edge of 
her chair, bolt upright and uncom- 
fortable, thinking it scarcely deco- 
rous that Rosa should tell her per- 
sonal history to any man not ‘ father 
nor Mist’ Rawl’ns'n.’ 

‘But I am taking up your valu- 
able time,’ added Rosa, as she 
finished her story ; ‘and I dare say 
= are anxious to transact your 

usiness, whatever it may be.’ 

‘Oh, my business is not of much 
importance,’ said Captain Morris, 
turning to Mrs. Doveton’s cap, but 
looking at Rosa ; ‘ I have merely dis- 
covered that an eccentric old uncle 
of mine lived in this house many 
years ago,—before Mr. Doveton’s 
incumbency; and I have reason to 
believe that he left a large quantity 
of papers—family relics, letters, ac- 
counts, &c.,of neither use norinterest 
to any but ourselves. I chanced to be 
in the neighbourhood, and therefore 
I thought I might as well utilize my 
visit to Lone-house Dale by tres- 
passing on your kindness so far as 
to ask you if you knew of any such 
manuscripts left by the former pro- 
prietor.’ 

* No-o-o,’ said Mrs. Doveton, hesi- 
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tatingly, for she was too bewildered 
to be correct. 

‘Mother!’ expostulated Marian, 
‘why, up in the hayloft there’s heaps 
of papers, only the rats have gnawed 
’em, and I’ve heard father tell that 
they belonged to the queer old man 
who lived here before us.’ 

‘Well; yes—call your father,’ said 
Mrs. Doveton. ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I quite forgot the hayloft 
rubbish.’ 

‘Thousand apologies—trouble— 
ashamed—I’m sure,’ said Captain 
Morris, rising to accompany Marian 
to the door: at which proceeding 
Marian jibbed and _ sidled, and 
blushed and fidgeted, and finally 
tore the door from his hands in a 
paroxysm of shame and confusion ; 
running all out of breath to her 
father’s study to tell what a queer 
man was in the parlour, and he was 
to come directly :—‘ a man with 
mustaches, father,’ she said as the 
climax. 

Apple-faced, good-tempered, fussy 
little Mr. Doveton palied up his 
George-the-Fourth neckcloth, and 
pulled down his short black waist- 
coat, and bustled and fussed and 
trotted about as if he were going to 
do the most important thing since 
Hannibal posse the Alps, or Na- 
poleon went down the broad flight 
of steps at Fontainebleau a dis- 
crowned monarch; and in a few 
minutes he was standing before 
Captain Morris, shaking that gen- 
tleman warmly by the ‘hand, quite 
after the manner of an old aequaint- 
ance, and proffering all sorts of 
hie services. 

‘ Manuscripts in the hayloft?—left 
by my very worthy but somewhat ec- 
centric predecessor?—littera scripta 
et excerpta? Yes, my dear sir; de- 
lighted to serve you, and only wish 
I could do more for any friend of 
our pet Rosa here.’ 

At which piece of familiarity 
Captain Morris — tall, military, 
cool-nerved Captain Morrie—fairty 
started from his beard to his boots, 
exclaiming ‘Rosa’ secretly to his 
mustaches. For Miss Arden had 
been as renowned in her own circle 
for her pride and coldness as for her 
beauty ; and now he heard an apple- 
faced country clergyman call her 
‘pet,’ and ‘Rosa.’ No wonder he 
started ! 
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The manuscripts of the deceased 
‘original’ soon became quite a se- 
aan matter; and indeed the 
search for them was deferred until 
after tea—if Captain Morris would 
be so good as to partake of that 
humble meal with them, ‘heroes 
eating with men,’ said Mr. Doveton 
in Greek, which we forbear to give 
in the original, out of deference to 
the feeble-minded. 

*We dine here at one,’ said Rosa, 
quietly ; ‘perhaps you have not 

ined yet, Captain Morris ?’ 

‘Chops, mother,’ whispered Ma- 
rian, with her customary dorsal 
nudge. 

‘We'll get you a chop, sir,’ said 
Mrs. Doveton, somewhat nervously, 
for there was no meat in the house 
to make chops of; there was only 
the half of a round of beef, cold, and 
‘bubble and squeak, my dear, don’t 
suit every one,’ she said at night, 
when, panting and excited, she dis- 
cussed the new-comer with her 
daughter. 

Captain Morris was in the humour 
to see his adventure to the end; be- 
sides, he was really glad to have 
found Miss Arden again, for he had 
always admired her, statue-like and 
icy though she was. So he said, 
yes, he would stay, and have a cutlet 
with histea( Tere tncehen thought he 
meant veal cutlet, to be sure, and veal 
was a meat incognito at Lone-house 
Dale, and, oh dear, what should she 
do now) ; and Rosa was pleased, and 
Marian was flustered, and Mr. Dove- 
ton was pompous, and Mrs. Doveton 
was fussy, and Captain Morris was 
amused as he had never been amused 
since he saw Ravel and Gil Perez at 
the Palais Royal last year; when, 
in the midst of their newly-settled 
sociability, tramp tramp, and clatter 
clatter, and aah crack came up the 
Rawlinson announcement; and‘ Hi! 
hi, there!’ shouted the Rawlinson 
voice, thick and fluffy, at the wicket 
gate. 

Rosa turned positively pale—pale 
even for her pallid face. But the 
friendly curtain hid her, and when 
Captain Morris looked to her, in a 
kind of mute appeal for explanation, 
he saw nothing on her face but its 
usual calm, well-bred impassibility. 

‘Well, and how are you all to- 
day?’ said the young squire, with 
his customary accompaniment of a 

¥ 
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boisterous laugh and a heavy cut of 
his whip. He stopped dead short 
when he saw the stranger, and the 
colour mounted into his face in a 
very flood ; for Captain Morris was 
sitting on the sofa by Rosa, and there 
was a look of acquaintanceship be- 
tween them that went like a knife to 
the young squire’s heart ;—so he said 
afterwards, at least. Mr. Doveton 
introduced the two men in a queer, 
pompous little way, with a Latin 
quotation about friends and sons- 
in-law; but as neither the squire 
nor the captain understood Latin, 
neither was much _ enlightened 
thereby. Captain Morris bowed 
somewhat stiffly, but looked such a 
well-bred, handsome, gentlemanlike 
man, thought Rosa ; while the squire 
shuffled, and turned red and pale by 
turns, and scarce could stutter the 
customary salute of the Lone-house 
Dale country—‘Glad to see you, 
sir.’ 
Marian felt that her beloved was 
uncomfortable, and with real devo- 
tion—and it was devotion in such a 
shy nervous person—she went up to 
him quite boldly, and took his hand, 
and helped him off with his coat, and 
spoke to him familiarly, and even 
went beyond the ordinary familiarity 
of bold girls—she, the shy, blushing, 
awkward Marian, who had never 
called her lover by his Christian 
name yet, nor sat half an hour with 
him alone since they were engaged. 
And now she stood out confidently 
before them all, and spoke and acted 
with less reticence than any well- 
bred woman would have shown to 
her veritable husband when before 
strangers—a self-immolation that 
procured her no reward, for the 
young squire was savage at bein 

thus taken and claimed and ticketed 
before ‘Miss Arden’s man;’ and 
the father and mother were both 
somewhat abashed at the sudden 
transformation of Our Marian, and 
wondered what could have possessed 
the girl to fling her lover so at the 
head of the gentleman from London. 
Captain Morris was amused and 
amazed at the same moment; afid 
Rosa, who suffered a perfect agony 
of shame from all this vulgarity, and 
who felt distorted and rendered 
hideous by its reflection—Rosa, who 
knew herself to be worshipped and 
idolized by that poor, awkward, 
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freckle-faced Marian—Rosa fairly 
wished her down among the mer- 
folk for the next half-dozen hours at 
the very least, or herself transformed 
into a jelly-fish, or a polype, or any 
other nerveless creature that had 
no gentility,and no Lone-house Dale 
people to indorse before their Lon- 
don acquaintance. 

So Captain Morris and young 
Squire Rawlinson remained to tea 
together: cold round of beef, black 
tea like brandy, heaps of sugar, and 
not half enough milk; thick buttered 
toast, and gooseberry jam. And 
after tea they asked to sing; 
but Rosa declined. The piano was 
vilely out of tune, and a dozen tones 
too low. 

‘Well, in default of the nightin- 
gale, they must have a lark!’ 
chuckled Mr. Doveton, with a nod 
to his wife. 

On which Marian and her mother 
brought out a very dirty pack of 
cards, and lighted two more tallow 
candles— moulds, short sixes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Doveton’s grocery 
account; and they ranged chairs 
round a rickety old card-table, and 
sent to the Bag of Nails for two 
shillings’ worth of halfpence, and 
actually, in grave historie verity, 
Captain Morris, of the —th, a fasti- 
dious man about town, and Miss 
Arden, the celebrated beauty, proud 
enough to be Mrs. Lucifer or Lady 
Juno—those two human beings did 
positively and really play at ‘ three- 
card loo,’ with filthy halfpence for 
counters, and limited to twopence 
the loo. 

Rosa’s pillow next morning was 
as wet as if it had been steeped in 
the Long Point breakers, and if she 
had had laudanum or prussic acid 
at hand, assuredly there would have 
been a coroner’s inquest in Lone- 
house Dale the next day! 


CHarreR THE Fovrtn. 

Hitherto young Squire Rawlinson 
had had no incentive to self-exami- 
nation; no exciting cause for an 
explosive revelation. Beyond an 
increasing distaste for r Marian, 
and a strange dumb horror of his 
marriage, he was not aware of any 
seen change in himself. But since 
the arrival of Captain Morris—for 
that gentleman, by one of the 
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eccentricities of blasé men about 
town, chose to remain in Lone-house 
Dale for a kind of perpetually 
eee douche, or rather as 
a daylight farce, of which he was 
it, gallery, and boxes combined— 

e was conscious of a tremendous 
mental tornado which threatened 
the absolute destruction of all ex- 
isting institutions and positions. 
His eyes opened, and by the light of 
his newly-roused passions he read 
the volume of his heart, which 
hitherto had been a sealed book to 
him. Poor beery, boozy, fluffy- 
voiced squire! he would as soon have 
thought of sitting down to master 
algebra or a Times leader, as of 
inquiring of himself whither he was 
tending and what he was feeling. 
But now, enlightened by jealousy, 
he spelt out the startling announce- 
ment that he was in love with Rosa 
Arden; that the ‘ proud minx’ and 
the ‘stuck-up London Miss’ of his 
earliest introduction had become the 
very pole-star of his life, and the 
undesignated hope of his future. 
Poor creature! he wept and sobbed 
on the morning of that mental 
lecture as if he had been a child, for 
he felt both fettered on the one 
side, and helpless on the other ; and 
between original indifference, grown 
now into aversion, and love that 
took the dimensions of adoration, 
the hapless landed proprietor was 
in a bad way, uncomfortable ex- 
ceedingly, and not to be consoled. 
For he had just a vague perception 
that Miss Arden neither loved him 
nor yet was exactly the wife for 
him, and that, even if she had been, 
he could not very easily break with 
Marian, who gavehim not theshadow 
of excuse for doing so—opened not 
the very tiniest loophole of escape; 
nay, not even one so big as Puck’s 
little finger could slip through; so 
how could the burly young squire 
work out his whole well-conditioned 
noel The thing seemed an impos- 
sibility, and the Lone-house Dale 
lover was in despair. 

It was about a month after the 
arrival of Captain Morris that this 
discovery was made, on the occasion 
of a certain walk which that gentle- 
man had taken with Rosa along the 
sea-shore—Rosa, who never went 
out if she could help it, even on the 
Sunniest days, now walking two 
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miles at least, in a high wind, arm 
in arm with the captain. Whereat 
the young squire, trailing behind 
with Marian, had waxed wroth to 
overflowing, almost terrifying his 
companion with his invectives 

ainst the ‘ London chap and Miss 

inx’ together, speaking so loud 
and fierce that poor Marian was in 
an agony lest he should be over- 
heard, and get his precious skull in 
peril. But Captain Morris was for- 
tunately deaf that day, and Rosa 
was blind, so that the one did not 
hear the muttered insolence which 
swept past him like big puffs of 
cannon smoke, and the other did 
not see the round, imploring eyes, 
or the clutching red hand, that 
glared and pawed like a magie- 
lanthorn ‘ bogy’ whenever she came 
within bowshot of Mr. Rawlinson. 
The next morning the young squire 
thought, and, as we have already 
ee Sees and now he set 
out for his daily onage pilgrim- 
age with eyes, ns and cheeks all 
red as so many folly berries, and 
with the desperation of a man 
brought to bay by fate, and pre- 
pared to fight to the death for 
rescue or for gain. As he clattered 
along the dusty road he made up 
his mind to one of two things— 
either to break with Marian, whom 
he was beginning to absolutely 
loathe, or, still engaged, to make an 
offer of himself, his lands, and his 
rental, to Miss Arden, and trust to 
chance for the issue. For the 
yourg squire, like the bovine animal 
of which he was the human type, 
was apt to make rushes at obstacles 
—sudden, blind, bull-like rushes, 
without reasoning on possibilities or 
counting the chances of success, 
And though he did not intend to act 
like a villain, he was pretty sure to 
do so when his passion or his temper 
was roused, not from intentional 
villainy, but from mere bull-headed- 
ness and want of capacity for re- 
flection. 

When he reached the parsonage 
he found that all its inmates were 
out excepting Miss Arden. Marian 
and her mother had gone to a poor 
woman about two miles off, intend- 
ing to be home in time for the lover’s 
daily visit. But as his impatience 
had driven the young squire a-field 
earlier than usual, they had not 
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arrived when he came. And eleven 
o'clock was far too early for Captain 
Morris to make his appearance. He 
was just finishing breakfast now— 
such breakfast as the Bag of Nails 
could afford him, which was not 
exactly what his club or his mess- 
table gave him. So that Mr. Raw- 
linson found Rosa alone; a circum- 
stance which decided his choice 
between the two courses he had 
offered to himself in riding through 
the dust. 

‘Miss,’ said the young squire, 
sitting down on the sofa by her side, 
that sacred place which even Mr. 
Doveton dared not assume; indeed, 
none but Captain Morris ventured, 
and he. took that sacred half as his 
right, co-equal with Rosa in this 
meaner sphere as he was. The 
young squire came down with a 
heavy sigh and a manner of half- 
falling ‘thud,’ like a sack of wheat, 
peculiar to himself, but not inviting. 

‘Well?’ said Miss Arden, coldly, 
not raising her eyes. 

‘Miss Arden,’ again began the 
rentleman, and again he paused. 
tosa said nothing, and there was a 
dead silence between them—so dead 


and so long, that quiet, graceful, 
ungrateful Rosa was beginning to 
forget that he was there at all. It 
seemed to her as if a large dog had 
laid his dirty paws on the sota by 


her side; but she had no 
distinct impression than this. 

‘You will be surprised at what I 
am going to say,’ said Mr. Rawlin- 
son, after this long and fidgety 
pause, during which he had locked 
and unlocked his hands, rubbed his 
mouth and forehead, brushed up his 
hair, and pulled out his whiskers 
half-a-dozen times. ‘No, you wont, 
you must have seen it—you have 
seen it.) And then he stopped 
again. 

‘Seen what?’ asked Rosa, making 
a knot in her netting, and stooping 
down to unfasten it, for Rosa was 
rather short-sighted. ‘ Anything 
new in Lone-house Dale to be 
seen ?’ 

‘Oh, Miss Arden!’ And down 
went the squire with another thud; 
this time on his knees. ‘ Oh, Rosa, 
don’t you know—don’t you see— 
don’t you hear that I love you? 
Love you! it is worship— fairly 
worship that I feel !’ 


more 
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Rosa seldom lost her calmness— 
never her self-possession. But this 
time she did really fail her custo- 
mary traditions. The shock and the 
disgust excited by these words were 
too much for her. Her ysual lady- 
like indifference foundered and 
went to wreck under a storm of 
anger that surprised even herself, 
as a new revelation of life. It was 
not indignation because Mr. Raw- 
linson, being engaged to Marian, 
dared to address her in such terms ; 
but because he dared to address her 
at all. It was not outraged womanly 
dignity, but insulted conventional 
pride; which, when it does exist, is 
perhaps the strongest feeling a wo- 
man has; at least such a woman as 
Rosa, and with such an education as 
hers had been. 

‘Mr. Rawlinson,’ she began, 
sweeping up from her place, her 
slight frame positively majestic, and 
her quiet face convulsed with dis- 
dain, ‘ but that I think you as silly 
as you are presumptuous, 1 would 
have you punished in the only way 
left to me, by informing Mr. and 
Mrs. Doveton of your insolent 
treachery. My contempt alone 
saves you from disgrace and expo- 
sure. In treating you as an irre- 
sponsible being—in treating you, in 
fact, as less than a man—I hold you 
too low for retaliation, or even for 
attention to your insolence.’ 

* Insolence !’ muttered the young 
squire, flushing apoplectically ; ‘ is 
that the way you take a man’s love 
in London ¥’ 

‘ How dare you use such a word 
to me?’ said Rosa, angrily. * You 
are a coward, for if I had a brother, 
or a friend of my own standing, to 
chastise you for your presumption, 
you never would have Saad to ven- 
ture on such a phrase.» What will 
you do when I teli Miss Doveton of 
all this ¥’ 

‘Tell her and welcome !’ shouted 
Mr. Rawlinson, struggling up clum- 
sily from his knees; * tell her—and 
let her and the whole crew go and 
hang themselves !’ 

‘You vulgar wretch!’ exclaimed 
Rosa, with vehement disgust ; ‘ what 
has possessed you to insult me in 
this manner!’ 

‘I don’t insult you,’ said the 
young squire, barring her passage, 
for she was making for the door. 
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‘I'd rather die, I'll be hanged if I 
wouldn't, than give you a moment’s 
fret or flout at me. ‘I tell you, you 
don’t know me, Miss,’ he continued, 
for him, passionately ; ‘I am rude 
and rough, perhaps, but I am honest 
and faithfat— 

‘Faithful!’ said Rosa, with her 
small upper lip curling. 

‘Yes, pithtul, Miss; and when I 
say that [ love you I mean it, and 
would prove it before the justices to- 
morrow, if you chose ; I don’t mind 
who sees or who knows—I’m mad— 
I’m desperate, and you’ve made me 
so!’ And before Rosa knew what 
had happened, or what was going to 
happen, the boozy, beery, love-sick 
young squire had passed his great 
musculararm tight round her slender 
waist, and was pressing her delicate 
hand to his hard purple lips, in full 
gaze of Mrs. Doveton and Marian 
and the handsome London Captain, 
all standing in the doorway, a mute 
company of wonder-struck behold- 
ers. 

Rosa turned her head at the noise 
of the opening door, and met those 
six wide-open eyes fixed upon her. 
She was so bewildered that she re- 
mained perfectly still, in the atti- 
tude in which she had been sur- 
prised. Indeed she was so bewil- 
dered that she scarcely knew what 
was taking place at all. She knew 
that she was in arough strong grasp, 
but it seemed to her as much the 
grasp of an animal as of a man, so 
homogeneous were the shaggy coat, 
thick muscles, and moral brutishness 
of her adorer. What she did feel, 
however, keenly and distinctly 
enough, was, that she was degraded 
and ridiculous ; and that Captain 
Morris was witness to the fact. 

*I do!’ shouted the young squire, 
az the door opened, and while he 
spoke he a x another lunge at 
Kosa’s white, long, flexible hand. 
‘ Before all the world I say it out— 
Ido love her! Ido! and I'll fight 
for her against the best man in Eng- 
land, that will I, with a furious 
look at Captain Morris. 

‘My good fellow,’ said that gen- 
tleman, laughing affectedly, ‘if you 
are Miss Arden’s choice, who, in 
Heaven’s name, have you got to fight 
with? Miss Arden is free, I pre- 
sume, to choose her husband where 
she will, and from what rank she 
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will. No one would attempt to dic- 
tate to her or to oppose her, I should 
imagine, so why talk of fighting ?’ 

By this time Rosa had struggled 
herself free. Perhaps Captain Mor- 
ris’s supposition that she had chosen 
that Landed Bear helped her to re- 
gain her self-possession. She flung 
off Mr. Rawlinson with that wonder- 
ful strength which comes into an 
angry woman’s-slender wrist, and 
turning to Mrs. Doveton, whose 
round, black, bead-like eyes were 
still fixed upon her, she said, 
haughtily :-— 

* Mrs. Doveton, I suppose I need 
not assure you that the scene you 
have just witnessed has surprised 
me as much as it could have sur- 
prised you. It is not ten minutes 
since I first knew that Mr. Rawlin- 
son had presumed to think of me at 
all, still less had dared to be inso- 
lent enough to address me as an 
equal. To you,’ she added, speak- 
ing to poor Marian, ‘I am certain I 
shall not be required to exculpate 
myself. I know that you trust me 
too much to believe it possible that 
I could have resect re with your 
happiness, or practised on your 
friend’s fidelity.’ This was said 
with scornful emphasis. ‘I leave 
the task of explaining what you 
have seen to him—I cannot do so, 
for 1 do not comprehend it more 
than yourself.” Then, with a cold 
bow to Captain Morris—for Rosa, 
right or wrong, felt insulted and 
aggrieved by them all—she was 
gliding from the room, when Marian 
stopped her. 

*Oh, Rosa! Rosa dear!’ she 
sobbed, ‘I don’t wonder at any one 
loving you before me; and if you'll 
only love him and make him happy, 
I’m sure I'll give him to you freely! 
It’s so natural, Rosa dear—you are 
so far before me in everything ; I’m 
sure a man would have been blind 
who had preferred me before you ! 
So take ie; Rosa dear, and be 
happy; andif you are both happy, 
then I'll be so too!’ 

With which poor Marian’s honest 
loving heart failed her, and giving 
a deep groaning sigh—which, how- 
ever, was more like the snort of a 
startled horse than a human sigh— 
she fell down in a kind of hysterical 
faint, not losing her consciousness, 
but only her power of motion. There 
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she lay on the ground, crushed up 
into an awkward, desolate, quiver- 
ing heap, crying and sobbing un- 
couthly into her tartan shaw), her 
mother kneeling passively by her, 
ee Morris standing apart, cool 
and polite, and the young squire, 
flushed and confused, muttering 
oaths in his blue checked necker- 
chief. 


CuartTer THE Firru. 

Of course Rosa’s stay in Lone- 
house Dale was over now. At least 
so she thought. She could not re- 
main under the same roof with the 
poor girl whom she had so unin- 
tentionally injured, nor in the same 
neighbourhood with the man who 
had so insulted her. Yet where to 
go or what to do she had no more 
idea than Marian herself would have 
had. For though she might have 
received countless invitations had 
her friends known of her position, 
yet seeing that she had not deigned 
to write to any of them since she was 
‘netted from the deep ’—according 
to Mr. Doveton’s phraseology—no 
one knew anything about her, and 
every one believed she had gone 
down in the Arethusa. What could 
she do? She had not an indepen- 
dent farthing in the wide world. The 
gown, the shoes, the collar, the very 
gloves she wore—all were Doveton 
tribute; and if she left Lone-house 
Dale, it must be by Doveton money 
to pay the journey. She had never 
felt the extremity of her dependence 
till now. She had been made so 
much of: she had been so flattered, 
and petted, and loved, and placed 
on such a high pinnacle, that she had 
really begun to feel what they said 
in their exaggerated admiration to be 
true, and that it was actually she who 
conferred the benefit on them by 
remaining with them, not they who 
did her kindness by keeping her. 
Naturally ungrateful, because un- 
loving and selfish, the false moral 
position which her conventional 
superiority had given her, and the 
manner in which she was bored and 
worried by the clumsy profession of 
the Doveton love, together with the 
quiet tone of authority which, unin- 
tentionally, and half unconsciously, 
she had assumed among them,—all 
these facts and circumstances had 
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hidden the truth of her relative po- 
sition from her conscience ; so that 
it needed some such crisis as this to 
open her eyes, and set things fairly 
and honestly before her. 

What should she do? She was 
asking herself this question for the 
hundredth time, sitting in her own 
bed-room, with her feet lazily crossed 
over each other, and her hands rest- 
ing daintily folded on her lap, when 
Macion, still in her poke bonnet, 
sadly crushed by her late half swoon- 
ing fall, and with her old-fashioned 
shawl pinned tight at her throat and 
waist, entered without knocking,sob- 
bing still, but less violently than 
when Rosa had last seen her sup- 
ported in her mother’s arms on the 
ground. 

‘Rosa dear,’ said Marian, hold- 
ing out her hand, ‘I am very sorry 
for you—you must be so uncomfort- 
able. I’m sure it’s just wretched 
for you, that it is; and all for me!’ 
And Marian began to cry again. 
Poor thing! she was in that nervous 
condition when the sound of one’s 
own voice makes one doubly mise- 
rable: if a,woman, glomerating 
tears; if a man, consolidating float- 
ing visions of suicide or a dram. 

‘No, I am not to be pitied,’ said 
Rosa, with more kindly warmth of 
manner than usual, for even she 


was touched by the girl's unselfish- 
ness, and thawed into momentary 


appreciation. ‘ Of course it is very 
uncomfortable for me, but my posi- 
tion is nothing compared to yours. 
I only hope that you do me so 
much justice as to believe I had 
nothing whatever to do with the 
affair. It took me by surprise, 
quite as much as it could have 
taken you.’ 

‘ Oh, never mind,’ sobbed Marian, 
nervously twisting the fringe of her 
shawl. ‘I ought to have known it. 
I ought to have seen that no one 
could love me when you were by— 
you, who are so aii better than I 
am in everything. And though I 
thought he loved me,’ she continued, 
simply,—‘ for [am sure I loved him 
well enough,— yet we all know 
that love changes, and that people 
can’t help it. And so, Rosa dear, 1 
forgive him; and if you'll only be 
happy with him, and never mind 
me, and make him happy, too, that’s 
all I ask now.’ 
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And Marian fell to kissing Rosa's 
face; and Rosa had a decided anti- 
pathy to being kissed. She had 
never submitted to the ‘ demon- 
strativeness,’ as she called it, even 
of her own parents. She would not 
have kissed cherub or angel if she 
could have helped it. And Marian 
not only kissed her, but covered her 
with tears as well, all in the midst 
of loud, hard sobs, which of them- 
selves would have been infliction 
enough for a century of crime, Rosa 
thought. 

‘Marian! good heavens! why, 

ou do not imagine I could marry 
Mr. Rawlinson!’ she cried, as soon 
as Marian’s embraces would let her 
speak. 

* But, Rosa dear, I give you m 
leave,’ said Marian. ‘ You know 
can’t marry him myself now, so 
why should I wish to prevent your 
doing so? I think that would be 
so wrong, so selfish.’ 

‘But I don’t wish to marry him,’ 
said Rosa, almost angrily. ‘I don’t 
love Mr. Rawlinson, dens and 
never could have loved him. I 
hope I shall never see him again; 
and all I wish now is to leave the 
place, for I feel that I must be a 
painful companion to you all.’ 

: Painful, Rosa dear? Leave us? 
Why? What should we do with- 
out you if you went? And why 
should you go? Because you are 
too much loved?’ And Marian 
mumbled at Rosa’s hand, ‘ Don’t 
we all love you like the very pearl 
of our house ; and what should I do 
without you, and Mr. Rawlinson, 
too? Oh, Rosa dear, you mus’n’t 
talk of leaving us.’ 

‘ Leave us !’ chimed in Mrs. Dove- 
ton, coming crying through the 
door; ‘why i you make us 
more miserable than we are, pet?’ 
And she folded poor Rosa to her 
matronly bosom, and her thick 
wooden staybone hurt poor Rosa’s 
chest. ‘We all know that it is no 
fault of yours that Mr. Rawlinson 
came to love you, so why should 
~ leave us?’ And she, too, kissed 

a; and as she was a stout, 
motherly little body, who dressed 
m rusty black, and a supersti- 
tion against cold water and soap, an 
embrace from her was no laughing 
matter. Indeed, it ranked as one 
-of Rosa’s most painful penances, and 
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more than all else in her daily life, 
embittered her daily bread. 

‘You are very good,’ she said, 
tears of disgust in Les eyes. The 
poor simple women thought they 
were tears of gratitude and affection; 
‘ but indeed I feel uncomfortable 
now, and no longer able to remain,’ 

‘Oh, yes, I can understand all 
that,’ said Mrs. Doveton, with 
another hug; ‘but that'll soon go 
off, pet; and when — see that we 
all love you more than ever, you'll 
come round to be yourself again.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Rosa,’ sobbed Marian, 
‘we'll do all we can now to make 
you comfortable, for you must be 
wretched — mus’n’t she, mother? 
Poor thing! poor little Rosa!’ And 
Marian wept again—she believed in 
pity for Rosa’s misfortune at having 
unwittingly stolen her lover. 

They said much more in the same 
strain, till they fairly overpowered 
Rosa, who had had a glimmer of 
liberty and repose in her half-hour’s 
musing. And by their love and 
their caresses, and their vociferous 
protestations, they wearied her out 
of her unusual fit of energy, till she 
sank back into her normal state of 
passive bored indolence, and let her- 
self drift down the tide at their 
pleasure. And then she went down- 
stairs again, taking her netting in 
her hand, and gliding to her accus- 
tomed place on the sofa, just as if 
nothing had happened, and there 
had been no Rawlinson coup-d’ état, 
which had failed, and no Lone- 
house Dale insurrection at all. 

But in spite of their love for 
Rosa and their unselfish considerate- 
ness towards her, the Dovetons 
were excessively miserable. They 
were scared at the awful wickedness 
of Mr. Rawlinson’s infidelity, and 
they were unhappy about their 
Marian’s future. For they had not 
made any provision for her, and 
they knew that husbands for por- 
tionless girls were scarce. Now that 
Mr. Rawlinson had proved a de- 
faulter there was not much chance 
of any one else for their daughter; 
and if they died, and left her un- 
married, what would become of her?- 
She was not fitted for anything. 
Now, Rosa, there, could be anything 
she chose; besides, hundreds of 
people would be glad enough, like 
them, to have her to live with them 
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for the sake of her sweet face and 
lady-like manners. As for Marian, 
poor girl, though their own child, 
and they shouldn’t say it, she had 
nothing but honesty and truth to 
recommend her; and who cares for 
those? So the Dovetons fretted, 
and Marian pined, and Rosa was 
more than ever belauded and be- 
praised, as a kind of reparation for 
the unintentional reproach which 
they felt their sadness cast on her. 

Since that eventful scene Captain 
Morris was amongst the number of 
‘missing friends.’ Je had not left 
Lone-house Dale, that was certain; 
for Marian, whose daily habits were 
only shadowed, not changed, espied 
him long after sunset one evening, 
loitering down the paved road, 
looking frequently at the Lone- 
house. But days passed, and no 
Captain Morris thundered at the 
grass-green door, or strode into the 
vurpentine and apple-smelling par- 
lour, like a Jupiter, or a lord at 
the very least. And Rosa was asto- 
nished to find how much she missed 
him, and how often she asked her- 
self, ‘ Where is Captain Morris, and 
when is he coming here again?’ So 
that, what with the absence of the 
future son-in-law on Marian’s side, 
and of the handsome London man on 
Rosa’s, the parsonage was very dull 
and monotonous compared to the 
life and movement of former days. 

At last the Captain called, and 
Rosa was alone, as usual. For the 
first time in her life, pleasure made 
her heart beat perceptibly quicker 
than usual, and her hands trembled 
as she laid them in her visitor's. 
His were burning, hers icy cold. 
The Captain’s manner was con- 
strained and cold—sometimes al- 
most haughty, and yet not unkind. 
He asked after Mr. and Mrs. Dove- 
ton, and pointedly omitted Marian. 
He avoided every subject that might 
lead in any way to Mr. Rawlinson; 
and the ostentation of his reticence 
pained Rosa more than tle most 
open discussion would have done, 
for it was so terribly significant of 
active memories. At last she said, 
with a kind of desperate courage, 
‘You have been absent from Lone- 
house Dale, have you not, Captain 
Morris ?’ 

‘Absent? No, Miss Arden, not 
aday. What makes you think so?’ 
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‘Oh, nothing—only your ceasin 
so suddenly to call,’ said Rosa, wit 
a look of forced unconsciousness. 

‘I had other reasons than what 
you supposed,’ replied the Captain, 
in a low voice, looking fixedly at 
her. 

She did not answer. Though she 
had provoked the conversation, she 
on its direction, for she was 
afraid to learn the view which her 
London friend took of that memo- 
rable occurrence, wishing all the 
time to know it. 

After a long pause, Captain 
Morris suddenly said, ‘ Miss Arden, 
as aw only fitting associate here,’ 
with emphasis on the adjective, ‘and 
as a former friend, may I presume 
on these privileges, and ask you an 
important —— Will you 
answer me if I do ask it? and will 
you promise not to think me bold or 
presumptuous ?’ 

‘That depends on the question,’ 
said Rosa, with a vain attempt to 
preserve her natural impassivity. 

‘Tell me, then, the meaning of 
that extraordinary scene of the other 
day. What has become of Mr. Raw- 
linson, and how is Miss Doveton? 
What is she doing now ?’ 

‘She has broken off her engage- 
ment, of course,’ said Rosa, coldly. 

‘And you, Miss Arden ?’ 

‘I!—what of me? What do you 
want to know ?’—here that friendly 
netting became entangled again ;— 
‘ what do you want to know of me?’ 
she repeated, her pale face bent over 
her hands. 

‘ What is your position ?’ he said, 
hesitatingly. 

‘My position, Captain Morris,’ 
said Rela. raising her head very 
suddenly, and looking with strange 
steadiness into his eyes ; ‘ my posi- 
tion ?—how could that be changed ? 
—how could it be other than what it 
was before?’ 

‘1 do not mean to offend you, 
Miss Arden, but indeed I thought 
it possible that you might have ac- 
cepted the offer so tangibly made to 
you. Your life here is painful, and 
I did not think it unlikely you would 
wish to change it.’ 

‘Yes, it is painful enough,’ said 
Rosa, with a slight sigh, ‘but I would 
not exchange it for that alternative.’ 

‘Why do you stay here?’ asked 
the captain, flicking a grain of dust 
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off his knee with his thumb and 
middle finger. 

‘What can I do?’ said Rosa, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘If I 
leave, it will be so much trouble to 
find a place where I could live! 
The people here are vulgar, but they 
are kind; and I am too indolent to 
make myself actively miserable. I 
live ina state of perpetual weariness. 
I am bored to death by them, but 
should I do better by leaving them ?’ 

‘They love you very much,’ said 
Captain Morris, still flicking at that 
obstinate grain of dust. 

‘Yes,’ Rosa answered, wearily. 
‘Vulgar people always do love so 
excessively! I never knew an ill- 
bred person in my life who did not 
overpower something or some one 
with their love !’ 

‘Is affection, then, a mark of ill- 
breeding with you, Miss Arden?’ 
And the Captain’s voice was rather 
less steady than usual. 

‘No, I don’t mean that,’ she said 
—was her voice trembling, too?— 
‘but—’ 

‘ But it wearies you to be loved ?” 

‘By some people, and too much, 
yes,’ said Rosa, distinctly. 

Captain Morris turned as pale as 
the pallid face beside him; then 
with a forced laugh he said, ‘ Your 
frankness, Miss Arden, is as beau- 
tiful as your antipathy to being 
loved is distressing. However, I 
fear you must live a martyr all your 
life, for no one can know you with- 
out loving you.’ But this was sim- 
ply a superficial compliment. There 
was not an accent of truth or heart 
in these loving words; Rosa was 
quick enough to feel that. 

‘Then Mr. Rawlinson has really 
no chance?’ asked the captain, in a 
slightly mocking manner, after a 
short silence. 

‘Captain Morris,’ said Rosa, with 
a voice, every sound of which fell 
like an ivory ball, smooth, dead, and 
distinct, ‘ t seareely expected to 
have heard such a cruel insult from 
your lips. Do you imagine, seriously, 
that I—I—could have entered the 
lists with such a person as Miss 
Doveton, and for such a prize as 
Mr. Rawlinson? Do you think that 
even if he had not been engaged to 
Miss Doveton I could have suffered 
the pretensions of such a creature ? 
Captain Morris, surely you do not 
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confound want of money with want 
of refinement, nor believe that be- 
cause I am ruined in circumstances, 
I must therefore have become de- 
praved in mind.’ 

‘Why depraved, Miss Arden ?” 

“What a question!’ said Rosa, 
angrily. 

*But tell me—what sin, what 
depravity would there have been in 
your accepting the love of a wealthy 
and, at all events, a very warm- 
hearted man? But I forgot; you 
do not like to be loved!’ The cap- 
tain could not repress that sarcasm, 
well-bred man as he was! 

‘I thought Captain Morris con- 
sidered me at the least a gentle- 
woman,’ answered Rosa, haughtily. 
‘Nor can I understand by what 
action I have forfeited my claim on 
him to be still considered so.” And 
Rosa—her usual mode of ending 
a disagreeable conversation—rose 
slowly from her place, and bowing 
to her companion, passed quietly 
from the room. 

When safely up-stairs she bolted 
her door, though the bolt was worn 
and did not shoot home. It satisfied 
the sentiment of security, though. 
And then she sat down by the side 
of her bed, and burying her face in 
her pillow, remained there for some 
hours, cold, motionless, and stony, 
saying, only inwardly to herself, 
‘Oh that I could live back that last 
half-hour !’ 

As for Captain Morris, he stayed 
a short time alone in the renowned 
parsonage parlour, his face, too, 
concealed in his hands. Then mut- 
tering aloud, ‘ What a fool I am to 
love a mere heartless statue,’ he got 
up and walked with his military step 
through the room, and so out of the 
house, and away down the paved 
road. 

That night he rode away from 
Lone-house Dale altogether, leaving 
a note for Miss Arden, which she 
burnt as soon as she had read it. 


Carter toe Srxri. 

Months passed; those strange, 
cold, gloomy months which sap the 
lifeblood of the young more than 
any amount of excess, and wither up 
the heart and brain with deadly 
power. Marian had grown some- 
what gaunt, Rosa somewhat paler 
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and more frail; the boozy young 
squire had shaken off his shame- 
facedness, and now rode through 
the Dale, and halted at the Bag of 
Nails as if nothing had happened to 
make him and ‘t young ay the 
talk of the village. And everything 
was going on in the lazy tracks of 
the past, even to the favourite corner 
on that hard shining sofa, and the 
round of buttered toast daily strip- 
of its crust by mathanly little 

rs. Doveton, acting pelican at the 
tea-table. All the same but Rosa, 
and Rosa was changed—not in face 
nor yet in bearing, but in mind. 
It was the old story of Pygmalion 
and the statue ; of ens and the 
Voice, which the living light of 
heaven brought forth. Rosa had 
begun to feel, to suffer, to hope, to 
Love. The statue had warmed into 
life, the stone image had given forth 
@ voice, answering to the great light 
and glory of nature. osa was 
transformed, and the Doveton idola- 
try knew no bounds at the change 
= felt but could not analyse. 
Still the same gentle, ladylike, 


graceful girl, as in the days of her 
moral death, still as unruffled and 
as self-possessed, she yet had an 


atmosphere of warmth, and life, and 
loving sympathy about her which, 
though translated in nothing more 
active than looks and kindly accents, 
yet made her another creature to 
what she used to be. It was literally 
that. now she was alive, if life means 
human feeling and human emotion, 
and that hitherto she had been dead. 
And every one about her felt the 
change, though no one saw whence 
it sprang, nor could trace it by any 
overt or palpable manifestation. 

But Captain Morris.did not come 
to benefit by the change; and Rosa 
was forced to go through her dreary 
initiation into the true knowledge of 
human life alone and uncomforted. 
It was better for her that it was so; 
for all she fretted so sadly in secret, 
and shed such un-Rosa-like tears. 
She little knew that those tears 
were dissolving the unlovely rock- 
work within which she had in- 
trenched her heart, and that they 
were her baptism into a world and 
faith which hitherto she had despised 
and refused—the world of love, the 
faith and creed of suffering and 
sympathy. 


Lone-House Dale. 
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Two years passed thus; by the 
end of which time poor gaunt Ma- 
rian’s condition had subsided into a 
species of chronic widowhood, which 
only made her more silent and less 
bashful than before, but which had 
long ago lost the sharpness and 
bitterness of desolation. Indeed at 
times she was happy enough, trans- 
ferring to Rosa all the idolatry 
which before she had divided be- 
tween her and her lover, and find- 
ing ample food for her heart in end- 
less small self-sacrifices and incessant 
acts of devotion, which Rosa, in her 
reformed character, bore with won- 
derful patience, growing at last to 
fairly like the girl who formerly had 
been her daily scourge. And giving 

ractical proofs, too, of her liking 
oe teaching Marian all that she 
herself knew, and labouring hard to 
render her less ungainly and more 
conventional. For it was a hard 
task; as little promising of success 
as if she had undertaken to teach 
an elephant gymnastics, or a milch 
cow the five ‘positions.’ But it 
amused her, gave her a living occu- 
pation, and exercise for her patience 
too; and after all it did Marian a 
little good ; how inappreciable soever 
in amount, still a little. So that the 
Doveton family had got into a glo- 
rious moral condition; though their 
happiness wasonly very lead-coloured 
still; when a letter arrived by the 
red-haired post-girl—a letter well 
thumbed and rather torn, greasy, 
fishy, and dog’s-eared—that notable 
event, the First Letter to Rosa 
since her residence in Lone-house 
Dale: which aceounted for its tat- 
tered condition, seeing that every 
one in the village had thumbed it 
over, and speculated on the sender. 
Though no one went very far wrong, 
for almost all in a breath ascribed 
the authorship where it was due, 
to the London man of two years 
gone. : 

Yes, Captain Henry Morris 
emerged from the obscurity of his 
silence again, and once more ex- 
tended his hand to Rosa. This 
time not quite in vain, nor without 
reason. 

‘By the merest chance in the 
world,’ he wrote—which, however, 
was not strictly true, for he had 
sought instead of finding by chance 
the occasion of his present letter— 
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‘he had stumbled on an old debtor 
of Mr. Arden, whose conscience, 
keeping pace with his fortunes, 
urged him to repay to the orphan 
what he had owed to the father.’ 
Then going into details, he proved, 
quite to Rosa’s satisfaction, that 
Mr. Kensley, the debtor, had really 
owed her father six thousand pounds, 
which, as his heir-at-law, she was 
entitled to receive; and which she 
might receive without hesitation, 
seeing that Mr. Kensley had specu- 
lated himself into a plum of the 
true magnum bonum species. The 
letter concluded by hoping that 
Miss Arden was quite well, and 
that she had not entirely forgotten 
the writer; a postscript announc- 
ing that writer’s ‘ intention of calling 
on her early next week—he having 
business which rendered a visit to 
Lone-house Dale indispensable.’ 

So Rosa touched the summit of 
her secret hopes at last. Dear 
Rosa! how beautiful all the barren 
life of Lone-house Dale looked to 
her in the hours lying between that 
pleasant reading and the early days 
of next week. She never knew what 
joy or beauty meant before; and 
now she drank of their very essence. 
Captain Morris would have been as 
surprised as flattered had he read 
her heart, had he counted up its 
hopes or numbered its fears. At the 
best he had only coveted her liking ; 
he had never dreamed of her Love. 

He, too, when he came, was struck 
with the change in the beautiful 
statueoftwoyearssince. Hethought 
her paler and more delicate even 
than before; not quite so lovely, 
because thinner, and with a certain 
care-worn look that ages more than 
mere wrinkles or grey hairs; but he 
soon found out how wonderfully 
improved she was in character, and 
how much power, and breadth, and 
warmth she had acquired. If he 
admired, liked, and fancied he loved 
her before, what was it now when 
there was a living heart to answer 
back his own?—when it was not 
simply admiration of outside beauty, 
but love of that truer beauty which 
the soul feels though the eye cannot 
measure? Captain Morris did not 
know till now how much power of 
affection he possessed ; but he found 
it out and guaged it at the Lone- 
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house Dale parsonage. Still, days 
passed, and he remained in a state 
of chronic discomfort at the Bag of 
Nails, coming daily to the par- 
sonage, and vast in his schemes for 
the redemption of a strip of land 
which lay near the Long Point 
rocks, which redemption was the 
ostensible ‘business’ detaining him 
at Lone-house Dale. But Rosa’s 
heart told her a different story from 
this agrarian fiction; and Rosa’s 
heart proved the truest tale-bearer. 
For one day Captain Morris, satis- 
fied with his observations, and weary 
of the silence he had imposed on 
himself, took his place on the shiny 
black sofa behind the dingy curtains, 
when everybody but Rosa was out 
of the house; and in the very spot 
where, two years before, he thought 
he had received a repulse, and where 
Rosa had repented so bitterly of her 
heartlessness, he asked her manfully 
and straitly enough to become his 
wife. And Rosa, with a faint blush, 
and a’ sweet soft smile, and a grace- 
ful bend of her head, very frankly 
and unaffectedly said ‘yes;’ but 
made no scene and went through no 
superfluous emotion. For, changed 
though she was, she was still Rosa, 
and true to the best side of her in- 
dividuality. 

So Miss Arden married Captain 
Morris, and Lone-house Dale was 
great on the occasion. The fluffy- 
voiced, beery young squire, stouter, 
more apoplectic, and more bull-like 
than ever, got himself into a state 
of excitement thereat, and resumed 
his intercourse with the parsonage. 
He would willingly have renewed 
his engagement with Marian, but 
poor gaunt Marian refused him 
steadily—more from humility than 
from wounded pride; saying sadly, 
shaking her head with a jerk,— 
‘No! no! who can love me after 
her?’ To which regolution she ad- 
hered with true Marianic firmness, 
much to the young squire’s disgust, 
and the dismay of the parental pair. 
But she lived with Rosa after they 
both died, and was the butt and the 
darling of a tribe of little Rosas, 
whom she idolized and spoilt as only 
spinster housemates can. And when 
she died, God’s blessing and human 
love shed a light and a glory on her 


grave. 
E. L. 
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BEE-EATERS, WRYNECKS, CREEPERS, AND 
NUTHATCHES. 


Now would he Merops for his father own. 


\ THETHER Merops, after un- 
dergoing bird-transformation 
went to heaven and perched among 
the stars for his courtesy, in the 
matter of his wife, to Apollo, the 
wriests of that day best knew. 
Hover mind those who tell you that 
Phaéton was the son of Cephalus 
and Aurora, or others who inform 
you that Tithonus and that fresh 
matutinal goddess were his parents. 
He was the son of Pheebus, beloved 
by Venus, and, when in his pride at 
attracting the Queen of Cnidos and 
Paphos, he was hit and hurt by the 
taunt that he was no god’s son, but 
the legitimate offspring of Merops, 
did he not—Falconbridge-like— 
glory in the lapse of his mother 
Clymene, and climb to the palace of 
the Sun to know the rights of it? 
And did not Apollo acknowledge the 
paternity, swearing by Styx that he 
would grant whatever his son should 
ask; and did not the fiery boy ask 
To guide the sun's bright chariot for a 
day ? 
Did not the radiant father keep his 
oath, and was not the headstrong 
boy run away with, and was not the 
earth set on fire, and would not the 
terrified youth, then, gladly have 
owned Merops as his father, and 
did not the father of gods and 
men reluctantly do his duty and 
hurl Phaéton headlong, lightning- 
blasted? Is not all this most musi- 
cally—aye and majestically—told by 
the Sulmonian in the best of all his 
metamorphic poems? Translations 
we, in general, eschew as washy dilu- 
tions; but, in our humble opinion, 
Addison, who must have been un- 
usually warmed up when he sat 
down to the work, has equalled, if 
he has not surpassed, the original. 
Some say that Clymene’s husband 
was transformed into an Eagle 
before he took his heavenward flight, 
—and we shall have a word to say 
about this translation presently— 
but there are not wanting those who 
hold that our King of Cos was 
changed into a Bee-eater, and that 
he still, like a ‘contented’ being as 


Ovid, by Addison. 
he was, enjoys his metempsychosis in 
the island of Crete, and, for aught we 
know to the contrary, in his own 
former kingdom. 

True it is that. stories about 
Merops do abound; and that most 
of those who aver that the Coan 
became an cagle, make no mention 
of Clymene, but declare that he so 
dnonly mourned his wife the Nymph 
Ethamea — who, pierced by the 
arrows of Diana because she refused 
to worship her goddess-ship, was 
rescued alive and carried down ad 
inferos by Proserpine—that Juno 
sent him to heaven, not in his own 
shape for fear that he should still be 
afflicted with conjugal hankerings 
after his better lialf, which he was 
not so likely to be in his aquiline 
condition. 

There is but one step from thie 
sublime to the ridiculous: the grave 
Germans and our lively neighbours 
across the herring-pond give the 
king's name to a tom-tit. 

Then there is a legend that 
Merops was one of the earth-born 
giants who attempted to scale 
heaven, that is, says one of the 
commentators, who endeavoured to 
build the tower of Babel, and brouglit 
down the confusion of tongues; 
whence the well known Homeric 
phrase péporav dvO@perav. Also 
there was a Milesian Merops, with 
whose son a story of rey septa 
stealing was connected. Then there 
was—but we give our vote for the 
bee-eating King of the Island where 
the father of medicine first saw the 
lizht; and whoever or whatever 
ee was, or the Meropes were, 
and, however translated, whether 
turned into eagles, tom-tits, or 
apiasters,—Merops is the name by 
which the Bee-eater is now, and 
was formerly known by zoologists, 
let the rest of the learned say what 
they will. 

In the first chapter of his sixth 
book of the History of Animals, 
Aristotle says that there is one bird, 
aud one only, which makes its nest 
under ground,* in holes which it 


* This is too exclusive, as we have seen in the cases of the Kingfisher and 


Sand Martin. 
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excavates and that the Beeotians call 
it Merops (u€pow). Bekker, indeed, 
will have it that the Bootian name 
was eipoy: but, pace tanti viri, 
pepo is so generally the form used, 
that we shall retain it. In the 
thirteenth chapter of his ninth book, 
Aristotle states that the Merops lays 
six or seven eggs in steep places, 
where the earth is soft,* and at a 
depth of three or four cubits (wjyes). 
He also remarks, after noticing the 
story that the storks are nourished 
by their young, that some persons 
say the same thing of the Merops, 
with this difference, that the last 
named bird does not wait till its 
parents grow old, but begins to feed 
them as soon as it is able, the 
parents aforesaid sitting up in the 
nest to receive the filial tribute. 
There can be no doubt that Aristo- 
tle’s bird is our Bee-eater; for not 
only does he describe the plumage, 
stating that the upper parts are 
cyanean as in the Halcyon, but, in 
the fortieth chapter of his ninth 
book, notices the Merops as de- 
structive to bees.f 

The Mantuan well knew the bird 
and its propensities, and warns the 
bee-master to keep it and other de- 
structives from the hives :— 
Absint et picti squalentia terga lacerti 
Pinguibus a stabulis, meropesque alizeque 

volucres, 
Et manibus Procne pectus siguata cru- 

entis— 
which is a graceful paraphrase of 
the passage in the fortieth chapter 
of the ninth book of Aristotle, where 
he says that those who have hives 
destroy the wasps and swallows 
near them, and also the nests of the 
Meropes. AZélian, too, has closely 
followed the Stagyrite in the 
eleventh chapter of his fifth book,§ 
where he enumerates toads, frogs, 
meropes, swallows, and wasps, as 
the enemies of the industrious in- 
sects. Lizards, tom-tits (atyi@ador), 
and crocodiles (xpdxodeXor) are reck- 
oned among their destroyers by 
other authors. Thatthese Crocodili 
were crocodiles like those of Egypt 


* 


§ De Natura Animalium. 
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may be doubted ; especially as Cro- 
codeilion (xpoxodeidov) is the name 
of an herb, so called from the resem- 
blance of its leaf to a black chame- 
leon, an animal not unlikely to be 
destructive to bees. 

Pliny, in the thirty-third chapter 
of the tenth book of his Naural 
History, speaking of Birds, says :— 

No less industrious are they that make 
their nests in the ground, as being not 
able to fly into the aire by reason of their 
weightie bodies, Among which there is 
one called Merops, that useth to feed 
her parents, lying hidden within the 
earth, The inside of her feathers in the 
wing is pale, the outside blew ; and yet 
those above about their neck are som- 
what red. She makes her nest in an 
hole six foot deep within the ground. 


If Pliny had seen the bird he 
would hardly have placed it among 
those which have ‘ weightie bodies ;’ 
he takes the filial-piety-legend and 
the exaggerated? depth of the 
nest from Aristotle. Tn the eigh- 
teenth chapter of his cleventh book 
‘Of the sundrie sorts of Bees in 
generall: and what things be con- 
trarie and hurtful unto them,’ we 
see how largely he has drawn from 
those writers who went before him: 

Tirst and foremost, they are molested 
and assailed by those of their owne 
nature, but yet degenerate and of bas- 
tard breed, to wit, Wasps and Hornets : 
also by a kind of Gnats called Muliones ; 
Swallowes, Martins, and some other 
birds, make foule worke among them, 
and are their mortall enemies. The 
Frogs lay in wait for them as they come 
to drink: which is the principall worke 
they have to doe, when they be about 
to multiply and breed yong. And not 
those Frogs only which keep in standing 
pooles and running riuers, but those land 
Frogs of a Todes kind will come of their 
owne accord from out of the brambles 
and briers where they keep, and leap vp 
to the very dore and entrance of the 
hiue ; were they wil blow and breath in 
vnto them: and when the Bees come 
flying forth thither, to see what the 
matter is, soone are they suapt vp and 
deuoured. And as for Frogs, all the 
sort of them are supposed not to feele 
the pricke of their sting. Sheep also 
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are no friends of theirs: for if they be 
once intangled with their wool, hardly 
can they get out again. Seeth but 
Crab-fish neer to their hiues, the very 
aire and smel thereof* will kill them. 


Belon, in the 27th chapter of his 
third book On the Nature of Birds 
(folio, 1557), after placing the Gues- 
pier nommé Merops after the two 
* Halcyons,’ naively observes that 
the cause why many birds and other 
animals have no name in the French 
tongue is, that they are not seen in 
France. ‘ Comment donc,’ adds the 
worthy Mans-man, ‘vn Frangoys 
ou d’autre nation pourra exprimer 
le nom vulgaire de cest Merops en 
notre langue, s’il n’est veu voler en 
son pais?’ It is, he continues, so 
common in Crete that there is not a 
place (contree) in the Isle where it 
may not be well seen, while it is 
rare in Italy. There are French- 
men who have for a long time 
thought that the Merops was a tom- 
tit (Mesange)—‘ et toutesfois cela 
ne peut estre.’ For the Merops, 
which is as large as a Blackbird, 
not being good to eat, is very like 
the Blue Haievon, which is called 
*Martinet pescheur.” It is no 
longer called Merops by the pea- 
sants of Crete, but Melisophago, 
which corresponds with the Latin 
Apiaster. 

Lon trouue (says Belon, in continua- 
tion) vne diction ia vsitee en nostre 
langue, moult & propos pour exprimer 
cest oyseau, c'est que lon dit vn Gues- 
pier, mais ce nom est deu & vn autre que 
n’auons one sceu congnoistre. Et pour 
cela l'auons traduit a ce Merops, qui 
prend sa pasture d’Auettes (bees) et 
Guespes en volant en l’er & la maniere 
des Irondelles: Car il ne vole gueres 
moins q'vne Irondelle aussi le voit on 
en grandes-troupes, suyuant commune- 
ment le long des métagnes pour manger 
les Guespes et Mouches & miel, qu’il 
trouve sur les arbrisseaux de Thym, qui 
est vne herbe que nous ignorons ; car ce 
que nous nommons le Thym est Ser- 
péulet cultivé. 

‘Le Thym’ which Belon did not 
know is, there can hardly be a doubt, 
the wild thyme, of which bees are 
so fond, and which imparts such a 
fine flavour to their honey. But to 
proceed :— 

Nous pensons qu’il est oyseau de pas- 
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sage, toutesfois pource que nous sommes 
tenuz l’'hyver en Crete, ne l’auous sceu 
a la verité. Il est vestu d’aussi beau 
plumage qu’vn Papegay, lequel se faisant 
ouir de bien long, chante une voix telle 
que feroit vn homme en sublant ou 
siflant ayant la bouche close en rondeur, 
qui chanteroit Grulgruruul criant aussi 
haut comme un Loriot (Oriole). 


The figure, which is fair enough, 
shows the bird sitting on a stone 
with what we presume to be the 
representation of an ‘ arbrisseau de 
Thym’ near him, and is superscribed 
Merops en Grec, Apiaster en Latin, 
Melissofas en vulgaire Grec, Gues- 
pier en Francoys. Beneath are 
printed the passages from the first 
chapter of the sixth book and the 
thirteenth chapter of the ninth book 
of Aristotle. In the Portraits 
D' Oyseaux the figure is repeated, 
and above it is printed — Gree, 
Mépoy. Latin, Merops, <Apiaster, 
Florus; Italian, Dardo, Gaulo, 
Iuolo, Iupo de Vapi: et en aucuns 
lieux, Grallo; Francois, Guespier. 
Beneath we find the following lines: 


Voy le Guespier en sa grandeur naiue, 
Qui de plumage au Papegay ressemble. 
Tu iugeras (disant ce qu'il t’en semble) 
Que ceste forme est conforme & la viue. 


Gesner writes of this bird— 

Latine, Merops, Apiaster, Flérus (sed 
alia est Anthus Aristotelis quam Gaza 
Florum reddit.) Iconem hanc Bellonius 
nobis exhibuit eiusdem (ut conjicio) vel 
parum diverse avis ab illa quam sub- 
jiciemus statim. Italice, Dardo, Gaulo, 
leuolo, Lupo de l’'api (Italus quidam hoc 
nomine in Italia avem, rostro flavo esse 
mihi retulit: Bellonius suo nigrum tri- 
buit) Picciferro: aliciubi etiam Grallo, 
ut Niphus scribit: qui tamen alibi Gal- 
gulum (The Oriole) quoque grallum in- 
terpretatur. Gall. dici posset Guespier, 
ab eo qudd apiculis et vespis vescatur, 
Bellonius. Germanicum nomen fingere 
licebit, —Imbenwolff, Imbenfrass. 

Gesner’s figure is a bad copy of 
Belon’s. 

Jonston speaks of the Merops as 
a bird ‘cujus vox multiplicem par- 
titionem capit; ideo a pepispo ods 
dicta est,’ and he adds that the 
Cretans call it Melissophagos (uedw- 
odpayos), ‘seu Apiaster, Rasi Alke- 
nius vel Alkerius.’ 

Charleton, who gives a very good 
figure of the bird (size of life, with 
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the superscription ‘ Merops’), places 
it in his ‘ Insectivorarum non Cano- 
rarum Classis,’ immediately after 
the Woodpeckers, Wryneck, and 
Creepers, and thus describes it— 
* Merops (a pepiope dds) peduood- 
gayos, Apiaster, the Bee-eater ;’ 
adding that it is to be seen every- 
where in Crete, is found in Italy, 
but in England very rarely, or 
never. 

Willughby, who places it among 
the ‘Land Birds that feed upon 
Fish,’ and next but one to our 
Kingfisher, calls it in the Latin 
edition Merops sive Apiaster, The 
Bee-eater, and so notices it in the 
English edition, with the slight 
difference of putting the English 
before the Latin. The figure wants 
the two long tail-feathers, but is, 
otherwise, fair enough ; and.yet, in 
his accurate description, he says 
that the two middle feathers of the 
tail run out in length beyond the 
rest, and end in sharp points. His 
figure may have been taken from a 
young bird which had even tail- 
feathers. He says that the colour 
of the wings varied in several birds, 
in some was more blue, in some 
more green, in some more red, and 
in some less, so that Aristotle’s de- 
scription of the wings stands good. 
In one that he dissected he found 
the stomach ‘rather membranous 
than musculous,’ and filled with 
beetles and other insects. 

It is not (writes Willughby) unfre- 
quent in the Campagn of Rome. For 
that we saw it there to be sold in the 
market more than once. It is not 
found in England that we know of. . . 
Aristotle tells us that it feeds upon 
Bees, whom all other writers of the 
History of Animals do therein follow. 
But it feeds not only upon Bees, but 
also upon Cicada, Beetles, and other 
insects. Yea, as Bellonius relates, 
upon the seeds of Nipplewort, Bastard 
Parsley, Turnep, &e., not abstaining 
from Wheat and other grain. From the 
exact agreement in the shape and make 
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of its Body, Bill, and Feet with the 
Kingfisher, we suspect that it likewise 
preys upon fish.* 

The bill is not straight, like that of 
the Kingfisher, but sub-falciform. 
Ray, however, who repeats in his 
Synopsis the description given in 
Willughby’s book, also records his 
suspicion that besides feeding upon 
bees and other insects, it also preys 
on fish; and for the like reasons, 
No confirmation of the supposed 
fish diet, so far as we know, exists ; 
though the toes are like those of 
the Kingfisher. 

That this species, the only one of 
a great number of Meropide which 

been recorded as having been 
taken or seen in Britain, was the 
Merops of the Greeks and Ancient 
Italians, we think has been satisfac- 
torily proved. The Modern Italians, 
besides the names already men- 
tioned, call it Gravolo, Golo, and 
Mangia-api. It is the Melinoor- 
ghi (bees’ enemy) of the Egyptians ; 
and, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it is known by the name of 
Gnatsnapper, it is said to serve as 
a guide to the Hottentot who hunts 
for honey stored by the bees in 
the clefts of the rocks. A traveller 
in Asia Minorf describes them as 
uttering a rich warbling chirp when 
on the wing. They are, he adds, 
often observed among the turpen- 
tine firs from which bees collect 
much honey, and are sometimes 
attracted to the valleys by the 
numerous apiaries of the peasantry. 

A very beautiful bird it is: the 
red of the iris is vivid, and the eye 
sparkles like a gem among the rich 
variegated anna The bill is 
nearly black, and contrasts well 
with the bright eye. The forehead 
is tinged with verditer blue, extend- 
ing in a line over the eye. A rich 
soilidhbeews, colours the top of 
the head, neck, back, and wing- 
coverts, and, at the lower part of 
the back, passes into saffron-like 


* It is remarkable that Belon, whose description of the Bee-eater is, generally 
speaking, accurate, states that its feet are like the parrot’s, two before and two 


behind, just below the fi 


which has the proper number of toes, three before 


and one behind, though the outer front toe is not connected to the middle one, as 


it should be, as far as the first joint. 
The Meropide are numerous. 


Africa is the principal haunt of the family, and 


Le Vaillant has described and figured a great number of species. The form occurs 
in Asia, (in Java for instance), and in Australia (Paramatta) ; but not in America, 
where its place is supplied by the Motmots—Prionites of Illiger, 

+ Annals of Nat. Hist., 1839. 
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yellow. The lore and ear coverts 
are rich black. The shafts and 
ends of greenish-blue ; the principal 
wing feathers are black, and the 
tertials greenish-blue with no black 
at the tip. The bluish green of the 
tail-coverts harmonizes with the 
drake’s-head green of the tail, the 
two middle feathers of which, with 
narrow ends, extend beyond the 
rest. Rich is the saffron yellow, 
bordered with a bluish-black bar, of 
the chin and throaf; and lively is 
the blue-tinged green of the breast, 
belly, and under-tail coverts. Lift 
his wing and admire the fawn- 
colour passing into grey brocoli 
brown, Which last also is the colour 
of the under-surface of the tail- 
feathers. The rather small legs, 
toes, and claws, are reddish brown. 
Allis in harmony and keeping in 
the colouring of the plumage, and 
the bird itself is nearly a foot in 
length, measured to the end of the 
tail-feathers. 

The female, as seems to be the 
general law among birds, is not so 
bright in colours as the male. The 
yellow on her throat is pallid, and 
the green colour is tinged with red. 

The young of the year have the 
crown of the head green, and a 
small reddish brown patch above 
each eye, no red on the back, no 
dark band to border the yellow, and 
even tail-feathers. 

In those of the second year the 
brown, commencing on the head, 
does not continue below the neck 
on the back or in the older bird ; 
and where the adult bird is saffron 
yellow, the second year’s bird is 
greenish yellow. 

The best accounts state that the 
five, six, or seven smooth white 
shining eggs are not laid upon the 
bare earth, but that the nesting- 
holes are lined with soft moss. In 
the southern part of Russia, par- 
ticularly about the Don and Waa, 
they are said to be plentiful, per- 
forating the clayey banks of those 
rivers so as to make them look 
honey-combed, so close are the holes, 
which are half a foot or more in 
depth, to each other. In autumn 


+ Le Vaillant. 
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they migrate in large flocks to the 
more genial south.* 

The geographical distribution of 
this Bee-eater is extensive. In 
Africa, which may be considered its 
head-quarters, it goes nearly as far 
south as the Cape.t It occurs in 
Madeira. From the North of 
Africa it goes into the Holy Land, 
where Hasselquist, who states that 
the Arabs call it Varuar, says that 
it is found in the plains of Galilee: 
he saw it in the groves and plains 
between Acra and Nazareth. Cross- 
ing the Mediterranean from North 
Africa, it is periodically seen at Gib- 
raltar, Sardinia, Malta, and Sicily, 
where Swainson, who lived in the 
last named island and its vicinity 
more than four years, saw it, and 
says that these birds occasionally 
visit Italy in flocks of twenty and 
thirty, skimming over the vine- 
yards and olive plantations with a 
flight much resembling that of the 
swallow, but more direct and less 
rapid. They soon spread over the 
islands of the Grecian Archipelago 
and over the European continent. 
In 1811 a considerable number of 
them were seen about Badajos when 
the allied army was encamped 
before it. They fled about like 
swallows, but frequently pitched 
and assembled together on trees in 
the gardens. Montagu, who relates 
this from an officer present at the 
siege, thinks that these birds breed 
in some parts of Portugal and 
Spain. They have been seen in the 
rocky country of Aragon. They 
visit Provence, Switzerland, France, 
and Germany. They have been 
killed in Sweden, and we have 
seen how common they are in the 
South of Russia. The countries 
between the Black and Caspian Seas 
are visited by them, and they 
frequent Erzeroum and its vicinity 
from May till September. Turkey, 
the Grecian continent, and, as above 
mentioned, Egypt, possess it. 

The first record of the appear- 
ance of The Bee-eater in Great 
Britain is in the third volume of 
The Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, before whom one shot near 


Andrew Smith. 


+ He also saw ‘The Green Wood Spite—Picus viridis,’ in the oak woods neat 
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Mattishall in Norfolk, in July, 1794, 
was exhibited. A flight of about 
twenty of them had been seen in 
June; and the same flight probably 
(much diminished in number) was 
seen passing over the same spot in 
the following October. Since that 
time many, too many, have been shot 
in England. One was shot on the 
sea-shore at Wexford in Ireland, 
in the winter of 1820, and one is 
recorded as having been shot in the 
Mull of Galloway (October, 1832). 
Many of our birds (among which 
we may now include the Merops, 
and should probably soon have them 
breeding here, if the hedge-poppers 
would but let them alone) swallow 
live bees, and it has been naturall 
enough asked how they—the small 
birds especially — manage to get 
them, and even wasps, down with- 
out being stung? Yarrell gives an 
ingenious answer, when he says that 
he believes that the bird pinches the 
insect, pressing it from head to tail 
between the points of its mandibles, 
till by repeated compression, parti- 
cularly on the abdomen, the sting is 
either squeezed out, or its muscular 
attachments so deranged, that the 
sting itself becomes harmless. It 
‘is curious to see instinct set against 
instinct ; and if this be a right 
solution, as we believe it to be from 
some observations of our own, the 
quickness of apprehension, and cele- 
rity of well-applied repeated com- 
pression on the part of the bird to 
the dangerous portion of the insect, 
are very remarkable. Quick, indeed, 
must the bird be, for both bees and 
wasps apply their stings instantly 
to anything that annoys them. The 
first impulse of the pugnacious bee 
is to sting every foe, little or big; 
and it is never more ready with its 
pungent weapon than when it is 
offended by one of its own kind. 
Lucian knew this well, and makes 
his Charon, when, conducted by 
Mercury, he looks down on all the 
world at once, soon come to the 
conclusion that the cities beneath 
him were like so many hives of 
bees, every bee therein doing no- 
thing else but sting his neighbour, 
while some, bigger than the rest, 
domineered like hornets, others like 
wasps, and others again as drones. 
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But the Merops does not confine 
its diet to bees, as appears by 
Willughby’s dissection and Belon’s 
observation. The Cretan boys well 
know that it will take a cicada. 
Willughby and others have trans- 
lated the passage in Belon’s book, 
where he gives an account of the 
wicked diversion of these urchins ; 
but the quaint old Frenchman shall 
tell the story in his own words :— 


Sa beauté exquise inuite les petits 
garsons de Crete & le prendre auec des 
Cigalles, comme aussi font des grandes 
Irondelles. Et pour ce faire ils mettent 
vne espingle crochue en forme d’vn 
hamecon par le trauers d’vne Cigalle, & 
laquelle ils attachent vn filet, et tenits 
le bout du filet, la Cygalle ne laisse de 
voler en l’er, adonc ce Guespier ou 
Merops l’auisant de bien long, descend 
de grand roideur pour prendre la Cygalle 
en volant, mais l’espingle crochue le 
retient & ce fillet, et par ce moyen 
demeure prisonnier. 


The fatal gift of beauty! Angling 
with feathers from church towers 
for swifts is bad enough; but here 
we have a double murder, and the 
cicada, dear to poets and musicians, 
impaled alive. 

Those who favour us with their 
attention will, perhaps, not forget 
that in our anxiety not to inflict too 
much bird-lore at one time, the 
species allied to the Woodpeckers 
—the Wryneck, the Nuthatch, and 
The little Miss Creepers were left in the 

lurch, 

The Wryneck, from the similarity 
of its organization, particularly in 
the tongue and fect, claims the first 
place after the Woodpeckers. That 
it was well known to the old Greeks 
and to the Ancient Italians we shall 
presently see. It had 4 conspicuous 
place in the inventory of the witches 
of those nations, and was considered 
a most potent love charm. But 
why was this? 

lynx, according to some legendary 
authorities, was the daughter of 
Echo,—she who pined till she was 
voice and nothing else, for Narcissus, 
who was too much taken up with 
his own beauty to pay attention to 
that of any one else. No, say others, 
she was the daughter of dear, 
wheedling Peitho.* Well, whatever 
was her parentage, she seems to 
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have been a proficient in the black 
art. Did she not, with her philters, 
induce the Father of Gods and Men 
—who, by the way, does not seem 
to have required much drugging 
upon such occasions,—to fall in love 
with 16? Drug him, however, she 
did. Juno, who never slept, or slept 
with one eye open, soon found the 
witch out, and, in her immortal 
wrath, turned Iynx into a bird, 
which, somehow or other got into 
heaven, and nestled close to Venus. 
This bird became sacred to the 
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oddess of love, who brought it 
on to earth to assist unfortunate 
or unrequited lovers. Look to the 
end of the tenth strophe and the 
beginning of the tenth antistrophe 
of ‘Pindar’s fourth Pythian Ode, ad- 
dressed to Archelaus the Cyrenzan, 
victor in the chariot race in the 
third year of the seventy - ninth 
Olympiad :— 

Then first the Cyprian Queen, whose hand 
Points the resistless arrow, from above 
Her mystic Iynx brought, the madden- 

ing Bird of Love. 


ANTISTROPHE X. 
Fast in his quadri-radiate circlet bound, 

Charm of mankind : and incantations strange 
Z&son’s sage son she taught, and spells profound ; 
Spells that Medea’s filial faith might change, 

And for fair Greece her feverish heart 
Seduce from that wild beach to part. 
Touch’d by Persuasion’s gentle goad, 
All her sire’s arts and toils she show’d: 
Soft oils and antidotes she gave 
Her Jason’s beauteous form to save; 
Till all prepared to Hymen’s sweet controul, 
Their mutual loves they pledged and mingled soul with soul.* 


The pungent Athenian dramatist 
makes Polycharides, in his address+ 
to the winning wife of the Athenian 
magistrate, allude to the lynx, which 
he makes a synonym descriptive of 
her bewitching fascination that had 
captivated the first men of Greece, 
and induced them by common con- 
sent to lay their complaints before 
her. The sweet singer of Syracuse 
makes the love-lorn Simetha appeal 
to the I¥nx, as the principal agent 
for drawing the Myndian Delphis 
to her house, in the often recurring 
burthen of her incantation.t Xeno- 
phon also classes Iynxes among 
philters and incantations.§ 

The method of using the Iy¥nx 
upon these desperately amorous and 
magical occasions seems to have 
varied considerably. Some are of 


opinion that the practitioners of 
amatory witchcraft bound the bird 
by its wings and legs to a wheel, 
aher the fashion of Ixion, whirling 
it round as they called on the name 
of the recusant loved one, and as 
they chanted or murmured their 
sedi, In this crucified state it 
seems to have been given to Jason 
by Venus. Others think that the 
enchanters burned bird, wheel, and 
all, throwing the whole apparatus 
on the burning coals on such occa- 
sions; while there are not wanting 
those who assert that the intestines 
of the bird were wound about the 
wheel. It seems not improbable 
that where the real creature could 
not be obtained, as must often have 
been the case, especially on sudden 
emergencies, an effigy of the bird in 


* Translated by one who will long be remembered with affection and sorrow 


by those who knew him—Abraham Moore. 
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So Virgil in his Pharmaceutria— 


Lysistrata, v. 1108. 
Pharmaceutria, Jd. 2. 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 


The incantation seems to have been more successful here than in the case of 
Simeetha, for this line concludes the Eclogue :— 


Parcite, ab urbe venit, jam parcite, carmina, Daphnis. 
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wax or some other substance was 
substituted, after being subjected to 
certain ceremonies. al or arti- 
ficial, however, it seems clear enough 
that the Ijnx was bound to the 
wheel or ‘quadri-radiate circlet’ 
sung by Pindar, who calls it tetrac- 
namon.* Others, again, hold that 
the hoop or wheel itself was meta- 
shulenie named Iynx. But this 
was not all. The feathers about the 
tail and the merrythought were con- 
sidered powerful additions to the 

hilters. Nor, when we come to 

escribe the extraordinary gestures, 
the fantastic contortions, and snake- 
like bearing and hissings of the 
bird when it is excited, will it bea 
subject of wonder that it was pressed 
into the service of the witches. The 
bird, when surprised, will twist 
round its head toward the intruder, 
as if its neck were dislocated, almost 
justifying thelate Lord Castlereagh’s 
figure of speech; for the bird does 
seem, at the moment, to be turning 
its back upon itself. 

Aristotle knew this contortion 
well, for he states that the bird 
moves its head from before back- 
ward while the body remains sta- 
tionary. Some few, says he, speak- 
ing of birds, have two toes before 
and two behind, like the bird called 
lynx, which is rather larger than a 
finch,t has variegated plumage, and 
besides the extraordinary disposition 
of the toes, is remarkable on account 
of its tongue, which it elongates as 
much as the breadth of four fingers, 
and then draws it back again. It 
can also turn its head from before 
backward without moving the rest 
of the body, like the serpents. Its 
claws, he adds, are large, and like 
those of the jackdaws (xohody), and 
its voice is piercing or stridulous.t 
No one, we think, can doubt that 
the Ijnx of Aristotle and of the 
ancient Greeks, generally, is our 
Wryneck, which Se bore the same 
name among the ancient Italians. 

Pliny, in the forty-seventh chap- 
ter$ of the eleventh book of his 
Natural History, translates the 
passage in Aristotle :— 


* Quatuor radios habens,— 
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The Wrinecke or Hickway (Iynx), 
with some few others, haue two (claws) 
before and other two behind. The same 
bird putteth outa tongue of great length, 
like to serpents. It turneth the necke 
about and looketh backward: great 
clawes it hath like those of Choughes. 

Belon, in the 18th chapter of his 
sixth book, ‘ Du Tercou, Torcou, ou 
Turcot,’ writes thus :— 

Soit que nous appellons vn oyseau, 
Tercot, Turcot, ou Torcou, nous suyuons 
lEthimologie antique Torquilla, pour 
exprimer vn petit oyseaux, qui est rare- 
ment veu: lequel ayits trouvé la pre- 
miere fois allongeant son col es mains 
d’vn villageois, et maniant sa teste, 
faisoit la plus estrange mine qu’on puisse 
voir faire & oyseau: car il sembloit que 
ce fust vne teste d’vn serpent. Le 
Turcot est celuy qu’ Aristote a nommé 
en Grec Iynx. 

The figure, which is very fair and 
with the tongue protruded, is super- 
scribed—‘ Iynx, Torquilla, et Turbo 
en Gree et Latin. L’interprete de 
Theochrite disoit, Sisopigis: Les 
Frangoys prononcent Turcot, Tercot, 
ou Turcot ;’ and, beneath, the pas- 
sage in the 12th chapter of the 
second book of Aristotle is printed 
in Greek. Belon acknowledges the 
error into which he had fallen in 
considering this bird as the Vocal 
Halcyon of Aristotle, before he 
(Belon) knew the ancient name, and 
corrects himself. He gives a very 
good illustration of the dappled 
plumage when he says that it re- 
sembles that of a Woodcock. He 
observes that it runs about the 
trees like the Woodpeckers, and 
makes its nest in the hollows. It 
carries its tail up, he says, always,. 
except when it perches, when the 
tail is held down. Strange it is, he 
adds, to see it perch and sleep 
against the trunk of a tree, without 
sitting upon a branch. 

In the Portraits D’ Oyseaux the 
figure is repeated. Above it is 
printed—‘ Gree, ivyé; Latin, Jynr 
Torquilla, Turbo Sisopigis; Italian, 
Collotorto, Stortocoll, Capetorto, 
Vertilla, formicula. Francois, Twr- 
cot, Tercot, Torcot; and beneath it 
the following quatrain :— 





moxiray ivyya Terpaxvapor, loco cit. 
+ omifnc—the chaffinch, probably. Hist. Anim. 1. 2. c, 12. 
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Le Tercot est au Pic verd ressemblant, 

De naturel et non de corpulence, 

Sa longue langue hors de trois doigts il 
lance, 

Ayant en ce du serpent le semblant. 


Gesner gives a good figure of the 
bird superscribed—Latine, lynx, 
Torquilla, Turbo. 

Italice, Collo torto, Stortacoll, 
Capetorto, Vertilla, Formicula. 

Gallice, Tercot, Turcot, Torcot, 
Tercou, Torcou. 

Germ.: Windhalz, Naterhalz, 
Naterwendel, Naterzwang,Trdehalz, 
Kriniz. 

Charleton, who places the bird 
immediately after the Nuthatch, 
names it ‘ Jynx, Torquilia, Verti- 
cilla, Verticolla; Scalig. Collitorques 
(a colli cireumactu, reliquo corpore 
interim quiescente), cuvaidotoyv dpveor, 
ivy; Hesych, The Wryneck, aut 
Emmet-hunter.’ * * * yoce rpigew 
stridere dicitur. 

Willughby, who places it next to 
the true Woodpeckers, under the 
name of ‘ The Wryneck: Lynx sive 
Torquilla,’ says that it wants the 
cerca, like the rest of its kind; notices 
the round tongue ending in a sharp 
bony thorn, which it can dart out to 
a great length and draw in again, 
and thus describes its habits :— 

It strangely and ridiculously turns its 
head back to its shoulders, whence it is 
by Gaza called Torquilla, It feeds upon 
Ants, which, darting out its tongue, it 
stabs through with great celerity, with 
the thorny point. we mentioned (as chil- 
dren are wont to catch Frogs with an 
Iron Dart, shot out of a bow, and drawn 
back again), and so swallows them, 
never touching them with its Bill, as 
other birds are wont to do their meat: 
witness Gesner, who tells us, that himself 
kept one five days in a cage, and affirms 
upon his own experience that it feeds 
upon no other food but Ants, 

That is, we presume, that it took 
no other food during its captivity ; 
and, indeed, ants seem to form its 
staple. 

Ray, in his Synopsis, calls it 
Jynx sive Torguwilla, and classes it 
with the ‘ Pici Martii iisque affines.’ 
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Brookes places the bird in his 
chapter (xvi) ‘Of Woodpeckers, and 
other Birds which have affinity 
thereto.’* 

In addition to the names already 
given, the Wryneck is the Gjoktyta 
of the Swedes ; Bende-hals of Brun- 
nich; Natterwindl, Wendhalfs, and 
Dreh-Hals of the Germans; 
Ishudesch of Scopoli; Cuckoo's 
Maid, Cuckoo's Mate, Cuckoo 
Maid, Cuckoo Fool,+ Long Tongue, 
and Snake bird, of the modern 
English ; the Welsh also consider 
it as the fore-runner or servant of 
the cuckoo, and call it Gwds y gog, 
or the cuckoo’s attendant, in which 
light it is also regarded by the 
Swedes ;{ Gwddfdro is also another 
Ancient British name for the bird. 
It is the Avizui of the Japanese, 
and Yunw torquilla of Linneus. 

A very beautiful bird it is, though 
its colouring is not gay; but the 
grays, browns, white, and black, 
are charmingly blended in woodcock 
style, and well deserve Pindar's 
epithet, Pecila. The length of the 
male is about seven inches, and the 
female, which is rather larger than 
the male, is less bright in colour. 

The machinery of the tongue, 
which is copiously furnished with 
a glutinous secretion, is similar to 
that of the Woodpeckers. The 
feathers of the tail are flexible, in- 
stead of being stiff like those of the 
true woodpeckers, and the Dill is 
not, like theirs, strong and angular, 
but about three quarters of an inch 
long, nearly straight, and sharp at 
the point. 

Before this machinery insects dis- 
appear with a celerity which looks 
like magic, as they vanish before a 
toad in a melon bed without any 
apparent eause, so rapid is the 
motion of the tongue in both cases. 
Montagu shall be called to give a 
far better account than we could of 
this wonderful proceeding on the 
part of the Wryneck :— 

We were enabled to examine the 
manners of this bird minutely by taking 


* By the way, we omitted to state in the paper on ‘ Woodpeckers’ that the 


Doctor gives the following names to those birds:—‘The Green Wood Spite, or 
Wood-Pecker, called also the Heyhoe and Rain Fowl; The Great Black Wood- 
Pecker ; The Wood-Pecker with Three Toes, of Linnwus; The Great Spotted 
Wood-Pecker, or Witwall ; The Lesser Spotted Wood-Spite, or Hickwall.’ 
+ In Gloucestershire, especially. 
+ Pennant. 
§ Incorrectly: it should be Jiina. 
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a female from her nest, and confining 
her in a cage for some days. A quan- 
tity of mould with emmets and their 
eggs were given it; and it was curious 
to observe the tongue darted forward 
and retracted with such velocity, and 
with such unerring aim, that it never 
returned without an ant or an egg 
adhering to it, not transfixed by the 
horny point, as some have imagined, 
but retained by a peculiar tenacious 
moisture provided by nature for that 
purpose. While it is feeding, the body 
is motionless, the head only is turned 
to every side, and the motion of the 
tongue is so rapid, that an ant’s egg, 
which is of a light colour, and more 
conspicuous than the tongue, has some- 
thing the appearance of moving to- 
wards the mouth by attraction, as a 
needle flies to a magnet. The bill is 
rarely used, except to remove the mould 
in order to get more readily at these 
insects ; where the earth is hollow the 
tongue is thrust into all the cavities to 
rouse the ants; for this purpose the 
horny appendage is extremely service- 
able as a guide to the tongue. 

But not for that purpose only. 
Although ants form a favourite 
article of food, other and larger 
insects are devoured by the Wry- 
neck, and upon such occasions the 
horny point does good service. 
Caterpillars and the various other 
insect-forms which infest trees, form 
a large proportion of its diet. When 
upon the hunt for them, it may be 
seen running over the branches, or 
sticking to the bole.. If, when in 
the position last mentioned it be 
surprised or caught napping by 
some urchin who claps his hat or 
cap so cleverly over it and against 
the trunk of the tree as to secure 
the prize which he has seen for the 
first time, the game is not up with 
our feathered friend. Cautiously 
and carefully does the prize-holder 
extract it from its improvised trap ; 
he holds it in his hand. But what 
earthly or unearthly thing has he 
got? The suddenly erected crest- 
feathers, the head, now looking over 
this shoulder with its rolling eyes 
at him, now over that, now describ- 
ing a large segment of a circle as if 
it was twisting itself off a dislocated 
neck, and the not unfrequent accom- 
paniment of a loud snake-like hiss, 
often make him glad to let it go 
again. Many a schoolboy, on bird’s- 
nesting bent, has been baulked just 
as he thought to make mother and 
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all secure—for he is sure he saw 
what he took for a bird go into the 
hole in that old maple tree—by the 
terrible show of the threatening 
apparition and grotesque contor- 
tions of something that looms upon 
him through the obscurity as he 
looks in, and at the same moment 
hears a_ protracted _ sibilation. 
While he wonders or ‘ funks,’ as we 
used to say at school—pardon the 
word, for ’tis very expressive—the 
parent darts like lightning past his 
_— face, and is saved. Not un- 
ey is the young bird’s-nester 
so daunted that he beats a retreat ; 
for he does not know but that there 
may be more frightful snaky things 
in the hole. If he have a good 
strong stalk of carle hemp in him, 
and retains his booty, he soon finds 
amusement if the young are hatched 
and ready almost to fly, for they 
are easily tamed; and, when it is 
strong enough, he takes a favourite 
‘emmet-hunter,’ ties a good long 
thread which he has abstracted from 
his sister’s work-box to its leg, and 
sallies out with it to the ant-hill; 
or to the woods, where it climbs 
about the trees as far as the length 
of its tether will permit, and when 
brought back gives his master a 
twisting look and deliberately climbs 
about his clothes. This may be 
seen in our own country, but more 
frequently in France. Whether the 
climbing about the clothes may not 
occasionally be induced and re- 
warded by the hope of insects, 
when cleanliness is not the order of 
the day, this deponent sayeth not. 

Toward autumn, when insect-food 
begins to fail, Bechstein states that 
it is contented with elderberries 
till the time of its departure. 

In England the Wryneck appears 
about the first or second week in 
April. In short, when the cuckoo 
arrives, look for his ‘ maid,’ ‘ mate,’ 
or ‘fool;’ and when he goes you 
may be sure that his attendant, if 
she does not go with him, will not 
long remain behind. Seldom will 
the Wryneck be seen lingering 
here after the end of August or the 
beginning of September. 

The eggs are laid in a hole of » 
tree. Bechstein says that the nest 
is there formed of moss, wool, hair, 
and straw; but others say that the 
Wryneck makes little or no nest, 
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but deposits its eggs in the decayed 
wood at the bottom of the hole; 
and this accords with our experience. 
‘When anything like a regular nest 
has been found, it has borne the 
appearance of an old and deserted 
one of some other bird. The same 
pair, if undisturbed, resort to the 
same nesting-place for successive 
years, and the female will bear a 
good deal before she abandons her 
well-beloved place of refuge. A 
strong instance of this appears in 
a story told by a well-known col- 
lector who wished to obtain some 
of the eggs of these birds for his 
cabinet. He watched an unfortu- 
nate pair which had resorted to a 
village garden for incubating plea- 
sures and duties, and had set up 
their nuptial establishment in a hole 
of a venerable apple-tree. The 
entrance to the hole above was too 
small to admit the hand; but, un- 
fortunately for the poor Wrynecks, 
the decayed tree was hollow near 
the gue. so that the collector 
eould put up his arm from below, 
and reach the nest, which he 
ulled. down, and found to be 
ormed beneath of moss, hair, &c., 
in short, to all appearance an old 
nest of a Redstart: the upper 
_ was made of dried roots. 
here were no eggs, and the shrewd 
collector return the nest by 
thrusting it up to its place again. 
Nor did he miscaleulate his chances. 
About a week afterwards he gently 
withdrew the nest, and was ti- 
fied by the sight of five most beau- 
tiful glossy white eggs, not dead 
white, but so transparent that the 
included yolk imparted a pink 
colour which blushed through the 
transparent shell, but vanished on 
blowing them. He replaced the 
nest, revisited it during the ensuin 
week, again examined it and foun 
six more eggs. We think that the 
collector might have lefi these to 
the poor parents, but there is some 
excuse for him here; for, to say 
nothing of the new treasure, the 
value of which none but a collector 
ean estimate, he found that he was 
only able to replace the nest by 
thrusting it up again, as before, and 
if he had done this with the eggs 
in, they must have gone to ever- 
lasti smash. Now there he 
should have left it; he had bagged 
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nearly a dozen eggs out of these 

r birds, and should have 

n content: but what collector 
ever is? No, he repeated his 
examination in the following week, 
found four more eggs, and returned 
the empty nest! Ten days afterward 
he visited the place again, and 
having endeavoured to frighten the 
old bird off, under the notion that 
she might not have abandoned her 
cradle, put up his arm again and 
got hold of the nest, which the 
poor fond creature—for she was 
there—suffered him to pull down 
to the bottom of the tree before 
she abandoned what was so dear to 
her. For there were seven eggs in 
the nest, and life was in progress 
within them. 

Did it never occur to this col- 
lector that he was exhausting the 
constitution and sorely trying the 
affections of one of God's creatures ? 
That even eggs and zoological facts 
are purchased at too dear a price 
when they are obtained by inflict- 
ing pain and grief? 

n captivity the Wryneck soon 
becomes a favourite, not only on ac- 
count of its familiarity, but also by 
reason ofits great merits as amimic. 
And Bechstein well deseribes it as 
lengthening its neck, and turning 
round its ee so that the beak 
points down the back. Its general 
position, he says, is quite straight, 
the feathers of the head and throat 
very smooth, and the tail spread 
like a fan, as it bows low. ut if 
it be irritated, or even if its food be 
brought, it slowly leans forward, 
raising the feathers on its head, 
engines and turning its neck, 

rolling its eyes. It then bows, 
spreads its tail, murmurs some harsh 
sounds in its throat, puts itself in 
the most singular attitudes, and 
makes the most ridiculous grimaces. 
At other times, like most other 
excitable persons and things, it 
es os a like the ne 
* Bro anary in Harlequin 
Gulliver, ‘very me-lan-chély.’ 

Besides the sibilation, the Wry- 
neck’s frequently repeated note is 
sharp, almost piercing. Yarrell, 
not inaptly describes it as not 
unlike the whistle of a Kestril. 
Bechstein says that in spring the 
male often cries, in a full tone, gui, 
gui, gus, gut, to call his female. 
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It would have been strange if 
one so conversant with the Cuckoo 
as Von Schauroth, had not paid 
some attention to the ‘Cuckoo's 
Maid;’ and we find that he in- 
formed Bechstein that two Wry- 
necks which he reared became so 
tame that they would hang about 
his clothes, and would begin to 
warble as soon as they heard him, 
or saw him even at a distance. 
Being wearied and teazed by its 
incessant cries, one day he drove 
one out of window; but having 
called it toward evening, the at- 
tached bird immediately replied to 
his voice, and allowed itself to be 
taken. He had only to hold out 
and show the box containing its 
food to another of these birds, 
which he suffered to range about 
at will, and which had perched on 
a neighbouring tree, to make it 
return immediately. What a for- 
tune these birds would have been 
to a Greek enchantress. 

The geographical extent of these 
curious migratory winged ones is 
considerable. Denmark and Sweden 
receive the Wryneck in the spring, 
but rather late; and it is said to 
have been found in Kamtschatka. 
In Holland it is rather rare; but in 
Germany, France, Spain, Provence, 
and Italy it is common. It has 
been received from the Himalaya 
mountains, and is recorded among 
the birds of Japan. At its autumnal 
departure from the continent of 
South Europe and from this island, 
it goes to the warm parts of West 
Asia and the north of Africa. 

In this country, where it lays 
from six to ten eggs, it must be 
sought in the tangled copse, in 
plantations, hedge - rows, and old 
orchards, in which last locality we 
have most frequently seen it, and 
where it is not tepeobably attracted 
by the holes offered by the decayin 
ge: and the insects whic 
abound on their moss - covered 
trunks. In the south-eastern coun- 
ties it is very common; but its 
colours and habits combine to 
make it comparatively little seen. 
As you proceed westward you will 
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find its numbers decrease, and in 
Cornwall it is rare. Rare also it 
is in the North. Few are seen in 
Yorkshire or in Northumberland. 
In Scotland not many instances of 
its occurrence are recorded, but two 
have been killed in Berwickshire 
and one in Fifeshire. In Ireland it 
does not seem to have appeared: at 
least we are not aware of any notice 
of its arrival there.* 

But the poor little Miss Creepers 
have been left «a long time in the 
lurch, and it is high time that they 
should be brought forward. Very 
industrious, busy, and modest in 
their dress and behaviour they are. 
Though restless, they are not timid, 
and will go on with their work 
without being disturbed by your 
close proximity. 

In the true Woodpeckers, which 
act as the principal protectors and 
detectors in tree-police, both bill 
and tongue are brought into = 
tion. The other sylvan guardians 
may be considered more as a pre- 
ventive body, and are employed to 
clear away the hosts of minute tree- 
invaders from the trunk, boughs, 
and leaves before they have made 
7 very deep lodgment. In the 

ryneck the bill is not brought 
into action; but the sharp, horny- 
pointed tongue is darted into the 
cracks and crevices. In the true 
Creepers the tongue is used as a 
weapon, the bill as the organ of pre- 
hension; and the untiring energy 
of these little birds clears away an 
enormous amount of minute destruc- 
tive agents from the surface of the 
bark. The two posterior toes in the 
Wryneck are reduced to one in the 
true Creepers ; but in them the hind 
toe and claw are, in compensation, 
much stronger than the rest. You 
may vomsombee that, among the true 
Woodpeckers, there is a tridactyle 
species, as if nature were commenc- 
ing a gradation, and indicating the 
application of such a modification to 
scansorial habits; and we have in 
our Common Creeper the rather 
stiff and pointed tail-feathers to aid 
it as a support in its ubiquitous 
tree-climbing. 


_* We never heard of this bird being used here as an article of food, and should 
think the flavour of formic acid would be rather strong in its flesh ; but Aldrovand 
says—‘ Bononie milies in foro venalem reperi, et aucupes omnibus in mense usum 


Cedere, et carne haud ingrata esse dicunt,’ 
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We have in this country only the 
species named in the last sentence. 
Most authors are of opinion, and 
we agree with them, that this little 
bird is the Certhius (xépOos) of 
Aristotle.* 

Belon well describes the species 
in the thirty-first chapter of his 
seventh book, headed ‘Du petit 
Grimpreau :’"— 

Cest oysillon n’a gueres plus grosse 
corpulence que le petit Roytelet:+ et 
est bien aussi difficile & estre prins. Il 
entourne les branches & la mode d’une 
Mesange,} et monte et descend sur les 
arbres comme le Picverd, et Torchepot:$ 
n’estant jamais en repos, sinon quand 
il dort.—(Folio; 1555.) 

The old French ornithologist 
gives a figure of it as if running 
up a tree; but the bill and tail are 
inaccurate, both being too short. 
Above the figure is printed—Certhia 
en Grec, et Latin, petit Grimpereau 
en Frangoys ; and below it the pas- 
sage from the 17th chapter of Aris- 
totle’s ninth book. In the Portraits 
D’ Oyseaux (1557), the figure is re- 
peated. Above it is printed—‘Gree, 
KepOios. Latin, Certhias, Certhius, 
Reptatrix. Francois, Grimpereau, 
Grimpreau petit.’ Beneath it are 
the following lines :— 


Le Grimpreau est en repos, quand il dort 
Tant seulement: Car il descend, ou 
monte 


Tousiours es boys sur quelque arbre, n’a 
honte 


D’estre haultain, bien qu'il ne soit pas 
fort. 


Gesner, who gives a better figure 
of the bird, especially as to its bill 
and tail, the former of which is re- 
presented as rather too thick, calls 
the species ‘Certhias vel Certhius 
Aristotelis, nisi quis Cnipolégon 
eiusdem esse malit. Scandulaca, 
Latiné, vel Reptatrix vocari potest. 
Gallic, dici potest petit Grim- 

ereau. Germanict, Baumkletter- 
in, Rinnenklaber: melius forté 
Rindenklaber dicenda, quod corti- 
cibus arborum adhereat.’ Jonston 
names it ‘ Certhia, Aristoteli xépé:ov, 
vel ut Robertus Constantinus opi- 
natur, ab astu xepdioy dicta,’ and 


+ Wren. 
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gives a figure of it employed, charac- 
teristically enough, insect-hunting 
on a decayed stump, with the syno- 
nym Barchengel; but the figure is 
— ro : his terse description very 
good.|| 

Charleton places it next to the 
Wryneck— 

Certhia, xepdiwy, (quasi ad questum 
astuta,) Scandulaca arborum, @pi7o- 
gdyoc; The Ou-eye-creeper. * * Ros- 
tellum habet longiusculum, acutum, pre- 
durum. * * Jinguam emittit tenuis- 
simam, acutissimam, fere osseam. 


Willughby, who well describes it 
under the name of ‘ Zhe Creeper, 
Certhia,’ remarks that the tail con- 
sists of ten feathers only, ‘as in 
Woodspites,’ that it is very long for 
the bigness of the bird—which, he 
observes, is ‘ scarce bigger than the 
copped Wren’—viz., two inches and 
a half, sharp-pointed, stiff, ofa dusky 
red, or reddish dun colour. 

It hath a long, slender, sharp Bill, 
bending downwards like a Bow (says 
he). The upper Chap of a dark colour, 
the nether white at the base, and black 
at the tip. The tongue not longer than 
the Bill, wherein it differs from the 
Woodspites, yet hard and stiff at the 
point, and sharp like a Goad, 


This Creeper, Common Creeper, 
Ox-cye Creeper, Familiar Creeper, 
Tree-climber, and Tree-creeper of 
the modern English, is the Certhia 
Samiliaris of Linneus. The Ancient 
Britons called it y Grepaniog. The 
modern Italians name it Picchio 
piccolo, Picchietto, Rampichino, and 
Picciorampichino. Itis the Baum- 
laufer, Kleinere Grau-Specht, and 
Kleinste Baum-Hacker, of the Ger- 
mans, and Krypare of the Swedes. 

Come with us to that fine ayenue 
of lofty lime-trees, whose opposite 
branches rising high aloof unite so 
as to form, when viewed near its 
entrance, the semblance of the 
arched aisle of a Gothic cathedral. 
We shall probably there find one or 
more of these busy, restless, russet 
little birds: for they love such 
places, and like to rove from one 
tree to another. See, there is one, 
but it is no sooner seen than gone— 


* Hist. Anim. 1. 9, ¢. 17. 
t Tomtit. 


§ Nuthatch. 


|| Perpetuo fere nunc in hane nunc in illam partem volitat. Toto anno eandem 


patriam incolit. 
arbores perreptat. 


Arborum ramis fringillaginis instar se annectit, et Picorum more 
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to the other side of the branch. It 
reappears, but runs so quickly and 
mouse-like up the bough that you 
can hardly follow it with your eyes. 
If you would find its nest, you must 
look sharp for some hole in a de- 
cayed tree, or behind its loose bark, 
and there you will usually find it, 
formed of dry grass, peelings from 
the inner part of the bark, and with 
a lining of little feathers. But it 
sometimes chooses other localities. 
White, for instance, mentions a pair 
which built at the end of the par- 
sonage-house at Greatham, behind 
some loose plaster; and, with his 
usual liveliness, tells us how amusing 
it was to see them run creeping up 
the walls with the agility of a mouse. 
They take, says White, great de- 
light in climbing up steep surfaces, 
and support ementves in their pro- 
gress with their tails, which are long 
and stiff, and inclined downwards. 
From six to nine eggs are generally 
deposited. The general colour, as 
in those of the true Woodpeckers, 
is white ; but, as if indicatory of the 
ener from the type, have a few 
pale red spots, mostly at the ‘ big 
end’ only. While the hen is sitting 
close she is regularly fed by her 
faithful partner. The notes with 
which he solaces her are very agree- 
able, and will remind you of the 
song of the Gold-crested Wren. 
Russia, Siberia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, possess it ; and it is common 
all the way from Germany to Italy. 
In these Islands it is stationary, 
though it once was considered to be 
migratory. In England there are 
few a where it may not be 
found; and it occurs in Scotland 
and Ireland. It is one of the 
few birds which our Transatlantic 
brethren possess in common with 
us. But a host of naturalists— 
English and American—allege that 
it is found throughout the United 
States, where it is known as’ The 
Brown Creeper. Thus the late 
lamented Prince Charles Bonaparte 
notes it, in his Specchio Compara- 
tivo, as common and permanent near 
me, and rare near Philadelphia. 
There is another of this kind on 
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the Continent, The Wali-Creeper; 
Grimpereau de muraille of the 
French ; Picchio muraiolo, Picchio 
di muro of the Italians; Mauer 
Baum-laufer of theGermans. This 
bird is rather larger than our 
Creepers, and the male in his nuptial 
dress has the wing-coverts and exte- 
rior barbs of the quills bright red. 
It is the Zichodroma and Petro- 
droma, generically, of some of our 
modern ornithologists, and climbs 
up walls and rocks as our creeper 
does on trees, which the Wali- 
creeper will also climb. Belon, in 
his folio, has figured it running up 
a pillar with a fine fat spider in its 
bill, which is not long enough. The 
figure is repeated in the Portraits 
D’ Oysoaux, and above it is printed 
—Latin, Picus muralis ; Francois, 
Pic de muraille, ou d Auuergne, 
Ternier, Eschelette. Below it is 
the following quatrain :— 
Lon peult nommer cestuy, 
muraille : 

Car dans les troux des murs est sa maison. 
Tl vit d’aragne et tel autre poison : 
Bref, ne se paist de viande qui vaille. 


Pic de 


Insects, their larve and pupae, 
are its food, and it is very fond of 
spiders; indeed, Charleton calls it 
The Spider-catcher. The nest is 
made in the clefts of rocks, where 
they are most inaccessible, or in 
some crevice high up in the ruins of 
buildings whose splendour has de- 

arted from them. We know of no 
instance of the occurrence of this 
species in Britain; but Willughby 
writes, ‘They say it is found in 
England, but we have not as yet 
had the hap to meet with it.’ 

A word or two about The Nut- 
hatch, and we have done. That this 
brave bird is the Sitta (cirrn) of 
Aristotle, and of the ancient Greeks 
generally, there can be little or no 
doubt. He records in the 17th 
chapter of the ninth book of his 
Hlistory, its boldness and pugnacity, 
its attachment to its young, and 
calls it a woodhacker.* He then 
alludes to its sagacity, and tells us 
how it is said to be skilful in phar- 
macy.t It appears also to have 
been called Sippa, Seisopygis, and 


rereleased ereretieraeneetagecntitenin tna 


- 


broropovea. 
+ Aeyerae Gappaxeia elvar, did Td wortidpig Kiva 


Whether the word here 


applies to the art of healing or of magic seems doubted. One of the old commen- 


tators says that Necromancers use it, 
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Cinedus by the old Greeks: the 
modern Greek name is said to be 
Courcounistes (kxovpxovmotns). 

Belon figures and describes it, 
and over the figure in his folio prints 
—<Sitti et Sippi en Grec, Sitta en 
Latin, Torchepot en Francois, and 
below gives the passages from the 
first—where the enmity between 
the Sitta and the Eagle is mentioned 
—and seventeenth chapters of the 
ninth book of Aristotle's History. 

Le Torchepot (says Belon) est asses 
eogneu en touts pais, lequel on a aussi 
nommé grand Grimpereau, pource qu'il 
grimpe et descend tout ainsi que font les 
Pics verds: car il est presque de meurs 
semblables, creusant les arbres en mesme 
facon. Son nid est composé avecques 
de la terre grasse, de si grad artifice 
qu'il ne scauroit estre mieux, encor qu'il 
eust esté dressé de la main d’vn potier. 
C’est de la qu’il est nommé Torchepot. 


Wife-beating, under certain cir- 
cumstances, seems to have been 
thought praiseworthy in France 
when the learned man of Mans 
wrote :— 

Les paisans ont observé qu'il bat sa 
femelle quand il la trouue, lors qu'elle 
s'est departie de luy, dont ils ont fait 
vn prouerbe, pour vn qui se gouuerne 


sagemét en mesnage, qu’il resemble au 
Torchepot. 


But it must be borne in mind that 
Belon declares that the bird is very 
much attached to his mate, who 
does not become his till after much 
courtship and many caresses, and 
that he calls her to him with loud 
notes which the worthy Frenchman 
expresses by the words Guiric, 
Guiric. Inthe Portraits D’ Oyseauz, 
where the figure is repeated, a more 
amiable turn is given to his habits 
in the quatrain beneath :— 

Le Torchepot et sa femelle ensemble, 
Viuent en paix tout le long de I’ Esté. 
Parquoy lon dit, que qui est arresté 

A son mesnage au Torchepot ressemble. 

Gesner also derives the name 
Torchepot— ab artificio nidi a terra 
pingui tanquam a figulo facti:’ and 
the French for the same reason call 
it also Pic-magon. But the nest 
itself, which is made in the hole of 
a decayed tree, is a somewhat rough 
collection of dead leaves, bits of 
perished wood, bark, and moss. 
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The sagacity of the bird is shown by 
its treatment of the aperture of the 
hole. If it be small, no trouble is 
taken with it, but if the aperture be 
large, the bird plasters it up with 
mud till there is only room for its 
own entrance. Its boldness is also 
shown in this part of its habits. If 
the plastering be removed, the bird 
in nine cases out of ten will renew 
it the same day or the day after, and 
when the white eggs with a few red 
spots are laid, no bird fights more 
bravely pro aris et focis. The 
female, hissing loudly, pecks the in- 
truding hand severely, and will not 

uit her treasure; nay, one orni- 
thologist* declares that she will 
suffer her feathers to be plucked 
out rather than leave her post. 
Certainly she is frequently taken on 
the nest by hand, so strong is her 
attachment. 

Charleton seems to confound this 
species with the Nutcracker. 

Besides the names already men- 
tioned, it is the Sitta of Gaza and 
others. The modern Italians call it 
Ziolo, Picchio grigio, Raparino, 
and Picchio formicajo. The Ger- 
mans have a multitude of names for 
it, derived from its habits or colours 
—Nussbicker, Nusshaecker, Blaw- 
spechte, for example. The same 
origin is manifest in the Swedish 
names Notcracka and Notpacka, 
and in the ancient British appella- 
tion, Delor y cnau. 

Pleasant it is, as we sit reading in 
the orchard, to see it boldly settle 
upon the trunk of one of the oldest 
apple trees head downward, spread- 
ing, moving, and flirting its tail ;f 
then running in all directions, more 
like a mouse than a bird, picking up 
the insects which it encounters; 
for besides nuts and beech-mast, it 
eats the minute spoilers, especially 
beetles, and we know how fatal one 
of these, Scolytus destructor, is to 
the elm. The bird roosts with the 
head and back downward, and this 
is its favourite position when crack- 
ing a nut. olding on with its 
strong feet it hammers away at the 
nut which it has fixed in a suitable 
crevice below it, while the woods 
resound, cracks it, and feasts on 
the kernel. If you wish to know 


* M. Salerne. 
+ Whence its Greek names Sisopygis, etc. 
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whether Nuthatches are in your 
neighbourhood, place some nuts or 
filberts in appropriate chinks or 
crevices in neighbouring trees or 
alings, and you will soon see your 
riends, in their bluish-grey coats 
and rusty-red waistcoats, at work, if 
they be there. When they have 
found an appropriate tree with good 
crevices—beech, for instance—they 
will continue to visit it for nutcrack- 
ing purposes. 

Weaen detain you, for a few 
moments, from the next more valu- 
able and agreeable article which you 
are naturally so anxious to begin, 
dear reader, by an anecdote or two 
about these indomitable birds. 

An unfortunate one was winged 
by a sportsman, and ed in a 

Sem of oak and nt te un- 

ppy prisoner soon made the place 
noisy with his vigorous strokes 
struck for liberty. Fierce and un- 
daunted by the presence of people, 
it only rested from its almost inces- 
sant labours to feed fearlessly and 
voraciously on the food given to it. 


Never prisoner showed more im- 
patience at his situation, or more 
energy in his endeavours to escape. 
For a night and a day did he hew 


away at the solid wood: then his 
big heart was broken, and he died, 
leaving the oak pierced and worn 
like worm-eaten timber.* 

A much more pleasing story is 
told of a lady—a kind-hearted one, 
we are sure—who scattered various 
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seeds on the terrace below her win- 
dow in winter, for the feathered 
guests, who were called to the ban- 
quet by the clapping of her fair 
hands. But the blue tom-tits found 
most favour in her eyes, and there 
was 
A table of tit-bits 
For her favourites the Tits. 

Hemp-seed and cracked nuts graced 
this board. One day two nuthatches 
came, and were so well pleased with 
their entertainment that they be- 
came quite familiar, did not depart 
in the spring to build in the wood, 
but settled themselves in a hollow 
tree near the house of their bene- 
factress. Assoonas their two young 
ones were able to fly the old birds 
brought them to the hospitable win- 
dow, and there, on the blinds, or on 
the wall, would they climb expectant. 
So much confidence was inspired by 
this amiable lady, that on she 
drove away the unbidden sparrows 
that impudently intruded, the guests 
for whom the feast was spread did 
not fly away, as if they knew that 
what she did was for their protec- 
tion. 

Well: these nuthatches remained 
near the house the whole summer 
through, rarely wandering. But 
September, fatal to partridges, came, 
oul one coal-marked day, ‘ bang’ 
went a gun not far off. This was 
too much for nuthatch nerves; 
away flew the familiar birds and 
were never again seen. 

B. 


* See Magazine of Natural History; and note by the clever translator of 


Bechstein’s Cage Birds. 
Aristotle's epithet-—iAoropotca. 


The poor prisoner’s treatment of his prison well justifies 
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EXTENT OF THE INDIAN MUTINIES.* 


THE public mind has been so 
aroused, and the public curiosity 
has been so fed with news from the 
East, that it would be hopeless to 
attempt to give in a monthly maga- 
zine, facts of a later date, or even 
details of wider extent, than appear 
regularly every fortnight in the 
leading journals. From neglect and 
contempt of ordinary Indian sub- 
jects, Englishmen have naturally 
rushed to the opposite extreme of 
minute anxiety and varied specula- 
tion. Every Minister has probably 
his own theory on the mutiny. Every 
Member of Parliament addresses his 
constituents on its origin, progress, 
and possible results. The strange 
Indian names, the great military 
stations, the fertile provinces, the 
rich marts, are become as familiar 
in many country households, as 
Kertch and Yenikale, Balaclava and 
Simpheropol, became during the 
Crimean war. It is possible, too, 
that the public may have discovered 
that Benares and Cawnpore are just 
two hundred miles apart, instead of 
being in the respective proximity 
of London and Brentford: that 
no mutineers caught red-handed 
by a general commanding in an 
enemy's country, have, or ever 
would have been, released by the 
civil authority; that with the 
exception of the one single Presi- 
dency of Agra, where our dis- 
appearance as a ruling government 
has for a time been complete, 
there have been nothing but local or 


unconnected attempts at violence; 
and that the Indian Government, 
in spite of a temporary weakness, 
seems as determined as any peer, 
Member of Parliament, clerical 
lecturer, or indignant journalist can 
be, to inflict on the rebel, the 
murderer, and the man of violence, 
that due punishment which shall 
hit the exact mean between an un- 
wise leniency and an indiscriminate 
retaliation. 

So much light has at length been 
thrown on some points in the con- 
duct of the Sepoys, that without 
committing ourselves to any posi- 
tive theories, we may deduce certain 
conclusions to which the facts before 
us lead. First, as to the extent of 
the mutiny. It may, we think, be 
termed a rising of the entire Bengal 
army, with a few very rare excep- 
tions, wherever that army happened 
to be stationed, followed by disor- 
ganization of society and of Govern- 
ment, popular insurrection, and 
revival of land and village feuds, in 
that particular part of our Indian 
Empire which is known to us as 
the Presidency of Agra, to the 
natives as Hindostan Proper, and 
which is confined within the Doab 
or interamnis made by the Ganges 
and the Jumna, with the addition 
of the provinces or districts of 
Benares, Goruckpore, Banda, and 
others, not included within those 
two great streams. We say but 
little of the province of Oude. That 
rich and yet unhappy country, the 


* Some expressions in this paper, we are aware, may seem inconsistent with 


passages in the first article of our present number. Each of these contributions was 
written in India by a man with information at his command which gave him 
special means for forming a judgment on this great and complicated question, and 
of ability to use his materials soundly. It is not strange that two such men should 
not agree on all points, although substantially their views will not be found to 
differ. The course we have taken ever since the outbreak of the Indian mutiny 
has been this—We determined on printing no papers written at home; the writers 
in England best qualified to treat upon Indian subjects are all more or less of 
partisans, committed to strong opinions either one way or the other with respect to 
the East India Company; and moreover, they are mostly connected as contributors 
to the daily or weekly papers, and therefore would have given us but a rechauffée 
of their previous articles. We felt, too, that it did not become us to dogmatize on 
this complicated and difficult subject, the materials for forming a judgment upon 
which are only now being brought together. But we determined to publish all the 
communications we received from India from correspondents whose abilities and 
whose position we might consider entitled them to respect. We think that the 
readers of Fraser's Magazine will prefer receiving these ‘ materials for thinking’ 
from such quarters, rather than any dogmatic and necessarily imperfect judgment 
of our own.—Z£d. F. M. 
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nursery of soldiers, and in which 
little children play at soldiers in the 
nursery, has at once returned to 
its normal state of anarchy and mis- 
rule. The amount of cultivation, 
the state of security to property and 
life, is probably not much worse at 
this moment there than it was for 
portions of many years in the time 
of its ex-king. Our one recent 
year of occupation was obviously 
too short to make any impression 
on a set of men accustomed hitherto 
to make bargains in a public bazaar 
withaloaded matchlock, and to follow 
the plough with a drawn sword. 
Our older, more civilized, and appa- 
rently well-disciplined _ province, 
went, asthe termis; and Oude, with 
its new jails, offices, and treasures, 
almost at once collapsed. This 
transition was the more natural and 
the more rapid, as one-half the 
Bengal Sepoys are natives of Oude. 

But put this province out of the 
question, as one where the inhabi- 
tants had never forgotten their bad 
habits, and we have the rebellion 
extending over a space of country 
five hundred miles in length, from 
Meerut, where the mine exploded, 
to Benares, which we have never 
lost; and about two hundred miles 
in breadth, from Futtehghur, on 
the borders of Oude, to Banda, on 
the right bank of the Jumna. 
This splendid tract had been the 
scene of our most remarkable admi- 
nistrative triumphs. The land 
revenue, amounting to four millions 
and a-half of English money, had 
been assessed for a term of years 
under a system which preserved and 
consolidated the rights of land- 
holders great and small, of village 
communities, and of hereditary cul- 
tivators. There were certain 
officials in every village who had 
been trained to draw out, every 
year, a map of every field within 
their jurisdiction. The capabilities 
of every kind of soil, the varieties 
of all produce, the expense of irri- 
gation, the facilities of transport, 
had all been carefully ascertained 
and recorded. There were capital 
roads extending in several directions. 
There was a good police watching 
over a population capable in some 
measure of protecting themselves. 
There was an enormous land traffic. 
The jungle had in many districts 
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completely disappeared. There 
were in its stead, groves of beautiful 
fruit trees, planted by the hand of 
wealthy, pious, or prudent. indi- 
viduals; choultries and serais were 
to be met with in large towns, 
and at suitable places on the main 
lines of communication. In normal 
schools, the village populations were 
being taught to read books of in- 
struction written in their own ver- 
nacular tongue, and to cast up their 
commercial or agricultural accounts. 

The whole of this tract for the 
last six months and more has been 
converted into an Alsatia or a 
battle-field. It is here that the 
atrocities have been most nume- 
rous, the cruelties most refined, the 
damage most wanton, the loss of 
property, private and public, most 
irreparable, and the wreck of our 
institutions the most complete. 
Not much more than fifty years 
have elapsed since we won the 
battles of Laswari and Delhi. We 
have now again won battles against 
our own subjects on the same 
ground. In the interval, we had 


given our subjects peace and tran- 
guillity, jails for the unruly, roads 


or the trader, his rights to the 
agriculturist. The telegraph and 
the railway, not only for the Go- 
vernment but for the ‘ march of 
mind ;’ and a system of civil law and 
procedure so utterly unsuited to 
the native character, so fraught 
with injury to individuals and 
bodies, and so productive of chi- 
canery and corruption, that its 
total ruin is perhaps the only thing 
which we shall not regret in the 
crash and fall of our institutions. 
But in these fifty years of peace 
and progression we had not, it is 
quite clear, made the slightest 
change in the character of the 
native. We gave him a skin-deep 
civilization ; we took a leopard from 
the jungle and apparently domes- 
ticated him, but so that on the first 
opportunity he should turn and 
rend his ieenew: our strong con- 
trolling hand withdrawn, every 
devilish passion was at once un- 
chained ; every one who wished for 
plunder or power, took it. Zemin- 
dars_ set haennstoes up as petty 
kings ; old village quarrels that had 
smouldered, burst out afresh with 
fierce intensity ; numbers of ma- 
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rauders, hidden in holes, emer; 
into light; everything that reminded 
the Asiatic of his foreign dominion, 
of an intelligence superior to his 
mere natural acuteness, and of a 
civilization of which the achieve- 
ments seemed never to end, was at 
once destroyed. We have learnt 
that in districts where the flames 
rose the highest, the very milestones 
on the road were wantonly defaced, 
and, worst of all, the white face 
which had been so long accustomed 
to respect and to deference, with 
which a lady could, unattended, go 
without harm or insult from one 
province to another, and the appear- 
ance of which has sometimes quelled 
popular tumults, and caused whole 
villages to fly, became the mark for 
insult, as we know too well, and 
the signal at which a set of ruffians 
turned out to strip the defenceless of 
their last rag and their last rupee, 
if they did not actually murder 
them on the spot. 

With these facts before us, it is 
impossible to deny that the distur- 
bances were something beyond 
mere military mutinies. Where we 
have had to burn villages, to hang 
plunderers by scores on the nearest 
tree, and to execute justice sum- 
marily on sundry petty chiefs and 
landholders, it is clear that a very 
large portion of the Hindostani 
population, that is of the popula- 
tion of the Doab, has been more or 
less against us. But we find 
nothing to warrant any belief that 
the disturbances in Upper India 
were the result of any preconcerted 
agitation between kings, Sepoys, and 
people, in order to overthrow our 
rule. The Goojurs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi may have had an 
inkling of the coming event. There 
may have been some talk about an 
approaching struggle for their lost 
dominion amongst the warlike people 
of Oude. A few discontented Mus- 
sulmans may have been at work in 
conspiracies and plots. Emissaries 
from Lucknow and from the Great 
Mogul have doubtless worked on 
the avarice and the fears of the 
Sepoy. The discontented every- 
where may latterly have been on 
the look-out. And prayers may 
have gone up, for aught any one 
can say to the contrary, in a hun- 
dred mosques every Friday, from 
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the sea to the Himalayas, for 
the destruction of the Feringi, 
and the success of the green flag. 
But the greater number of those 
who either refused us  assis- 
tance, or took whatever they could 
lay hands on, or =e — 
estroyin roperty, if not life, 
were pan . all probability by 
nothing beyond a natural instinct 
for plunder; by a belief that the 
good old time had returned; by an 
idea, not unnatural to men only 
half-educated, that the loss of a dis- 
trict was the fall of an empire; by 
desperation, arising out of extrava- 
— and financial difficulties, or 

y the simple necessity of self- 
defence. Even these causes ope- 
rated only in the limits which we 
have above described. And within 
those limits, on the least success on 
our side, many took heart, no longer 
wavered in their allegiance, and 
held districts for us. That in other 
parts of India there are indisputable 
traces of an universal Mohammedan 
conspiracy, we must as yet refuse 
to admit. No persons have been 
more loyal than the Mahommedans 
of the Punjab. By the vast Ma- 
hommedan population of Eastern 
Bengal, no support was given to the 
mutineers at Dacca and Chittagong. 
In general orders and notifications 
from the Supreme Government of 
India, meting out the order of 
merit to conspicuous gallantry or 
unshaken fidelity, the name of 
Hassain Baksh, the Mussulman 
naik, appears as often as that of 
Ram Dhan Tewarri, the Hindu 
havildar from Oude. In some lo- 
calities the outbreak of Sepoys was 
not sufficient to interrupt the civil 
government for more than a single 
day. The mutineers at Chittagong 
went through the invariable pro- 
gramme of liberating convicts, plun- 
dering the treasury, and burning 
some of the Government offices. 
But they had not the courage to 
attack the undefended station of 
Tipperah. The two companies at 
Dacca, who had long been wavering, 
were beaten by a handful of sailors 
and volunteers in the midst of a 
large and, it was previously ima- 
gined, a dangerous and disaffected 
pene. A few shouts and half- 
a-dozen guns fired off, scared away 
the remnant of these two companies 
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from the adjoining station of Mym- 
ensing; and the wild beasts of the 
jungle or the incensed villagers will 
probably give the only account that 
we shall ever hear of the fate of the 
stragglers and wounded. In Behar, 
the province which separates —— 
Proper from Benares, though the 
disturbances were more protracted, 
and though the mutiny there was 
rendered memorable, as well by the 
heroic defence of Arrah as by the 
incredible and inexplicable mis- 
management of Dinapore, the civil 
government suffered a temporary 
relapse, but order was partially re- 
stored even before the fall of Delhi. 
The Madras army, the Mahomme- 
dans of Southern India, and the 
fanatical Moplahs of the Western 
coast, have given us no trouble. 
In the Bombay army the elements 
of disturbance came from the men 
of Hindostan, and in the Southern 
Mahratta country from the agents 
of the infamous Nana, a true de- 
scendant of Seraji, or from emissaries 
of the Mogul, now not great even in 
his fall. But proofs of an organized 
movement amongst the influential 
classes, of universal agitationamongst 
the Mahommedans, and of that deep- 
rooted hatred to our rule all over 
India on which some English 
patriots are fond of dwelling, are as 
” wanting, and we think will long 
e sought for ere they are found. 
Indeed, one signal proof of the 
absence of an universal conspiracy, 
is the absence of any recognised 
head. It was convenient for those 
who took the initiative within fifty 
miles of Delhi, to rush to that city, 
and to call on all Sepoys to rally 
round their ancient king. On Delhi, 
too, had the eyes of the Sepoy been 
for some time fixed. But when we 
look for proofs of union and fore- 
thought, for the Sepoy leaders with 
the head to conceive, the arm to 
execute, and the will to mould, we 
are met by nothing but startlin 
disclosures of incompetence oa 
folly. Of a surety God himself has 
been on our side, has turned strength 
to weakness, and has denied safety 
to numbers. For months the whole 
of the North-West Provinces have 
been laid prostrate at the feet of the 
insurgents. The boasted harvests, 
the golden fields, the splendid roads, 
the communication by the great 
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rivers, have been entirely at their 
command. But it would seem as if 
the Sepoy could never avail himself 
of any nea which his tem- 
success and our tem 
omni had placed in his Saotie 
= every point he has been too 
te 


The Dholepore column arrives at 
Agra just in time to be routed there 
by the relieving column from Delhi. 
The Lucknow mutineers, numbering 
thousands, are held at bay for eighty- 
seven days by a handful of English 
men and Englishwomen, and are 
then swelled to such immense num- 
bers as to give the Commander-in- 
Chief a tough job of it, and in the 
end to load the ground with heaps 
of their own dead. The British 
troops are checked at Cawnpore just 
in time to allow Sir Colin Campbell 
to come on them when consolidated, 
and put them tothe rout. For weeks 
and months the civilized, quiet, and 
tempting districts of Tirhoot and 
Chuprah, rich in the poppy and in 
indigo, and dotted with public and 
private factories, lay exposed to the 
mutineers from Goruckpore and 
Oude. For the same period Benares, 
with a quaking population of super- 
stitious Hindoos, and with bands of 
predatory Rajpoots engagedin forays 
up to its very suburbs, never saw a 
shot fired after the first surprise, 
save when a civilian or volunteer 
aired his revolver, or a mutinous 
Sepoy was blown away from a gun. 
‘Too late,’ has been the motto of 
the Sepoy everywhere. We have 
been befriended by that good luck 
which helps the Anglo-Saxon out of 
one of his usual blunders, and we 
have not been abandoned in the 
hour of our need by that overruling 
Providence to whom so many 
earnest prayers have been offered 
that he would take our cause into 
his own hands, and judge between 
our equitable and mild rule and 
those sons of violence and blood. 

We may abuse the Government 
of the East India Company to our 
heart’s content, if we like. We may 
arraign the policy of one absent 
statesman without considering who 
it was that by vigour and foresight 
transformed the Punjab from a field 
of anxious speculation into a sight 
on which the statesman’s mind could 
repose with confidence; the fana- 
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tical Seikh of the Kholsa shouting 
out the war-cry of his Guru, into a 
soldier not less stanch and loyal than 
a yeoman from Kent; and a disor- 
ganized population into a set of 
obedient villagers, apprehending mu- 
tineers for us, and literally active 
on our side. We may complain of 
another statesman for not having 
repressed the mutiny, and yet 
quarrel with him for the choice of 
means which he directs to this end. 
We may be loud in our cry for the 
reform of the army, for the re-or- 
ganization of the Civil Service, for 
the abolition of the ‘ Double Govern- 
ment,’ for the ascertainment of re- 
sponsibility, and for the shifting of 
blame from the round man to the 
square. There will no doubt come a 
speedy reaction, and to the credit of 
Englishmen be it said, that though 
violently excitable, and hurried away 
by passion, they are a ‘sober people,’ 
as Charles I. once said of them, and 
will come to a sound and sensible 
decision in the end. Meanwhile, the 
tales of heroism and endurance with 
which England has resounded, may 
induce a calm reflection that, after 
all, neither the men nor the system 
are perhaps so absolutely worthless. 
It is true, we have been cruelly 
deceived. We built on the shift- 
ing quicksands of treachery. We 
fed and pampered a huge and ex- 
pensive native army. But in spite 
of faithlessness and impassiveness, 
it is undeniable that a few thousand 
Englishmen have for months held 
a native army of one hundred thou- 
sand men in check, have kept down 
or carried along with them a sub- 
ject population of one hundred and 
fifty millions, have held the frame- 
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work of civil society together till 
the eleventh hour when it was torn 
asunder by the rudest violence, 
have recaptured the seat of rebel- 
lion without the aid of one man or 
of one shilling from the mother 
country, and have displayed to the 
wondering eyes of Hindu and 
Mahommedan a spectacle of all 
the higher and the nobler parts of 
valour, the patient endurance, the 
undying resolution, the hope that 
thrust aside despair, added to 
daring, dash, and gallantry, which 
even our Gallic neighbours could 
hardly surpass. Nor must we 
forget that here and _ there, 
amidst regiments of traitors, some 
men of Hindostan remained true 
to the last. It is in fact the pre- 
sence of these few men, who kept 
assuring their officers that their 
comrades were stanch, that did the 
mischief. A determined captain or 
subaltern remained with his com- 
pany, deceived by the assevera- 
tions of the few, and was shot down 
by the many. But it is something 
to find one good man amongst 
fifty scoundrels. The portions of 
the three regiments which shared 
the dangers and the glories of the 
siege at Lucknow, have led us 
again to believe in the story of 
Clive and his Sepoys at Arcot. 
History is now so re-written, that 
we had thought the rice-water to be 
an invention. It is in looking at acts 
like these that we must endeavour 
to put aside something of those 
bitter feelings which, if liberally 
indulged in, might lead us beyond 
just severity, to an antipathy of 
caste and colour, and to a war of 
extermination. 
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AARON 


ND who is Aaron Burr? Neither 

a very old nor a very young 
inhabitant of the Unite States 
would be at any loss for an answer ; 
and possibly fine old English gen- 
tlemen who fifty years ago conned 
the Public Advertiser, or sauntered 
over the notices of Mr. Urban, may 
recognise the name as that of a more 
eminent actor on the early Ameri- 
can stage, than General Walker 
is on the modern—a very fascinating 
person, according to all accounts; a 
man of good address, prompt, bold, 
and gallant,—a aan Filibuster, 
in fact; or, to mend the descrip- 
tion, a Yankee revolutionary colonel, 
lawyer, and politician; then Vice- 
President a almost President of 
the United States; conspirator and 
would-be Emperor of Mexico; then 
refugee, travelling gentleman, liber- 
tine at large; and, in the last stage 
of all, a lonely, taciturn man, sans 
money, sans credit, sans faith, sans 
everything but intrigue and un- 
abated selfishness. By shaking the 
dust off half-a-dozen ponderous 
volumes, cutting out a leaf here and 
there, picking through and reviving 


a ap of yellow love-letters, touch- 


ing the springs of secret drawers, 
and holding up to the light certain 
locks of soit hair, and sly, laughing 
miniatures, and gathering what 
friends and enemies have to report 
in America, England, France, and 
Sweden—we obtain a biography of 
more than ordinary interest, contra- 
dictory enough in phenomena of 
good and evil—a romance in real 
life, or the story of an American 
Barry Lyndon. 

Aaron is not at first sight a name 
of great credit and renown. On 
this side of the Atlantic it is com- 
monly associated with an unfasci- 
nating transgressor, who reads and 
writes imperfectly, and whose bourne 
is, when commuted, expatriation. 

In Aaron Burr's case the name 
was unobjectionable enough. The 
Rey. Aaron Burr, his father, was 
the first President of Princetown, 
the Presbyterian college in New 
Jersey. President Edwards, the 
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author of the Treatise on the Will, 
was his grandfather—a good, studi- 
ous man, though he tells us, ‘ with 
a constitution peculiarly unhappy ; 
attended with flaccid solids, vapid, 
sizy, and scarce fluids, and a low 
tide of spirits, often occasioning a 
kind of childish weakness and con- 
temptibleness of speech, presence, 
and demeanour, and a disagreeable 
dulness and stiffness, much unfitting 
me for conversation.’ Miss Edwards 
became the wife of President Burr 
in a somewhat primitive way. He 
remembered her as a pretty girl of 
fifteen ; and being thirty-seven, pre- 
sident, with well furnished dwelling- 
house, salary of two hundred aa 
proclamation money, with perqui- 
sites yearly increasing—wisely de- 
termined to pay a theological visit 
to Mr. Edwards, observed. Miss 
Esther silently painting fans, and 
on his return sent ‘a young fellow 
just out of college’ to ask her to 
come to New Jersey and be married. 
Hence Mrs. Burr; and after two 
years, in 1756, Aaron. These were 
the happy colonial days of King 
George II. ‘He did not under- 
stand the colonies,’ he said; ‘he 
wished them prosperity. They ap- 
on to be happy at present; and 

e would not consent to any inno- 
vations, the consequences of which 
he could not foresee.’ When ‘little 
Burr’ (as he was always called), 
made his appearance in college, 
Harvard and Yale had already sent 
out hundreds of smart alumni. 
‘ Learning, like the sun in its western 
progress, was now beginning to 
dawn upon the province of New 
Jersey.’ 

A newspaper of the period gives 
a graphic account of a commence- 
ment day. The procession from the 
governor’s house, solemn prayers— 
more especially for his Majesty 
King George, the royal family, the 
British nation and dominions—then 
an elegant oration in the Latin 
tongue, delivered memoriter, the pre- 
sident modestly declaring his un- 
worthiness, a pee upon Euro- 
pean learning with reference to 
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certain American savages, themaking 
of one Master of Arts, and lastly, a 
thanksgiving. 

President Burr soon died; then 
President Edwards; then Mrs. Burr; 
and the child passed into the hands 
of Puritan uncles. One example of 
avuncular discipline may suffice. 
Little Burr, hidden in a cherry-tree, 
had pelted a precise old lady with 
cherries. The boy was summoned 
into the avuncular chamber. ‘ First 
came a long lecture = the enor- 
mity of the offence, followed by a 
long prayer for the offender’s re- 
formation.’ From the beginning of 
these ceremonies the boy well knew 
how they were to end, and he could 
form an idea of the severity of the 
coming punishment from the length 
of the prayer and exhortation. A 
terrible castigation followed, or, as 
Burr phrased it, ‘he licked me like 
asack.’ Such discipline, with an 
intermediate lax collegiate process, 
ended in elaborating a shrewd, bold, 
sceptical youth, quite after the order 
of Chesterfield. A military period 
succeeds, vivid with incidents of 
flood and forest, through which, for 
a hundred and twenty hostile miles, 
after the manner of Lieutenant 


Maxse, the young soldier conveys a 
message uniting the two American 


lines. Then the assault upon Que- 
bee, where the boy-Captain Burr, 
up to his knees in the snow, 
staggers bravely off down the gorge 
with the general's body on his back, 
the enemy only fifty paces behind 
him. Then Washington has need 
of him at New York, but the house 
is dull, and he soon removes to 
General Putnam’s, or ‘Old Puts,’ 
where there is less work to do; and 
there, under surveillance, lives the 
daughter of a_ British officer, 
sprightly Miss Margaret Moncrieffe, 
over whose chair the young officer 
can lean, and suspect if the flowers 
she is painting convey a secret 
language tothe enemy. On asunny 
day the enemy’s tents may be seen 
sparkling through the pine-woods of 
Staten Island, and there never was 
a grander sight than the fleet now 
lying in the bay of New York. For 
the general picture of life at the 
Putnams’ we cite a letter from Miss 
Moncriefle :— 

I seldom was allowed to be alone, 
though sometimes, indeed, I found an 
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opportunity to escape to the gallery on 
the top of the house, where my chief 
delight was to view with a telescope 
our fleet, and army on Staten Island. 
My amusements were few: the good 
Mrs. Putnam employed me and her 
daughter constantly to spin flax for 
shirts for the American soldiers—indo- 
lence in America being totally dis- 
couraged ; and I likewise worked for 
General Putnam, who, though not an 
accomplished muscadin, like our dilet- 
tantis (sic) of James-street, was certainly 
one of the best characters in the world. 

One day, after dinner, The Congress 
was the toast: General Washington 
viewed me very attentively, and sarcas- 
tically said, ‘ Miss Moncrieffe, you don’t 
drink your wine!’ Embarrassed by this 
reproof I knew not how to act: at last, 
as by a secret impulse, I addressed my- 
self to the American commander, and 
taking the wine, I said, ‘ General Howe 
is the toast.’ Vexed at my temerity, 
the whole company, especially General 
Washington, censured me: when my 
good friend, General Putnam, as usual, 
apologized, and assured them I did not 
mean to offend. ‘Besides,’ he replied, 
‘ everything said or done by such a child 
ought rather to amuse than affront you.’ 
General Washington, piqued at this 
observation, then said, ‘ Well, Miss, I 
will overlook your indiscretion on con- 
dition that you drink my health or 
General Putnam’s the first time you 
dine at Sir William Howe’s table on the 
other side of the water.’ 

To Major Burr the young lady 
did seriously incline. But the ad- 
vance of the King’s army on New 
York compelled the Americans to 
retreat, and the gallant, now Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Burr went off to 
deeds of battle and love on the 
shores of New Jersey. There his 
alertness was remarkable. 

A file of prisoners, handcuffed 
in couples, had to be sent up the 
country. They greatly outnumbered 
the guard. wir sent a sergeant 
up the line to cut the strings of 
their nether garments, which obliged 
them to employ their other hand in 
holding up that important vestment. 
A mutiny was hatching, the men 
being discontented on account of the 
severity of the commander. Burr 
heard of it, made no remark, but 
took care that the cartridges should 
be drawn. As he marched along 
the line, a man stepped out from the 
ranks, levelled his musket, and cried 
out, ‘ Now is your time, boys.’ In 
an instant the Colonel raised his 
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sword, struck the arm of the muti- 
neer above the elbow, breaking the 
bone, and leaving the limb hanging 
by the skin. ‘Take your place in 
the line, sir,’ said the Colonel. The 
mutiny was at an end. 

A rough, bold soldier was Colonel 
Burr, riding from post to post six- 
teen or twenty miles every night of 
a hard American winter, and after 
sleeping an hour or two on a buffalo 
skin, springing up fresh for duty 
in the morning. More than once 
the night passed as he sped on 
a lighter errand. His outpost lay 
then on the west bank of the 
Hudson—two miles broad, guarded 
by sloops of war and numerous 
eee river and left bank 

eing in possession of the enemy. 
Sixteen miles away to the west 
stretched dim hills, sheltering a 
cottage which had for the Colonel 
considerable attractions; for a cer- 
tain charming and witty Mrs. 
Provost, the widow of a British 
officer, lived there with her sister. 
All quiet in camp; the Colonel, after 
as usual hurriedly inspecting the 
posts, rode off to the high bank of 
the Hudson, under which a barge, 
well filled with buffalo skins, lay 
waiting. The horse was slung and 
padded, and with muffled oars the 
river crossed. Then Burr mounted, 
eluded the sleepy picket, and after 
a couple of hours returned to 
his post so adroitly as not to be 
missed. The lady was ten years 
older than her gallant, had a scar on 
her forehead, and was the mother 
of two big boys; but her gaiety and 
wit were potent enough to make 
the soldier very soon relinquish the 
rofession of arms, and meditate 
aw-books and marriage. With the 
study of law, and his residence in 
New York, real life begins, relieved 
by shrewd rather than fervent love 
letters. Take one:— 

You wrote me too much by Dom. 
I hope it was not from a fear that I 
should be dissatisfied with less. It is, 
I confess, rather singular to find fault 
with the quantity when matter and 
manner are so delightful. You must, 
however, deal less in sentiments and 
more in ideas. I think constantly of 
the approaching change in our affairs 
and what it demands. Do not let us, 
like children, be so taken with the 
ce as to lose sight of the means. 

member to write me facts and ideas, 
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and don’t torment me with compliments, 
or yourself with sentiments to which I 
am already no stranger; write but 
little, and very little at once. 

A young man so sensible at 
twenty-six, who besides was ab- 
stemious, quick, and concise, neither 
a to gossip nor to sleep, had no 

ad prospects in law. After a few 
years’ training he is admitted to 
practice, a chief, effective plea 
and set-off against his unripeness 
as a jurist being, that he is not a 
Tory—Tories, by recent legislative 
act, being disqualified from prac- 
tising in the State of New York. 
House-rent in the American capital 
was then, as now, expensive—ahouse 
costing two hundred pounds per 
annum. But Burr is ‘business incar- 
nate,’ and fees and clients multiply. 
His income in a few years, be- 
fore his daughter’s birth, attains 
what even now is a high maximum— 
ten or twelve thousand dollars. The 
States often retained or leased 
lawyers in those days for a term of 

ears, and fees were oftener paid in 
and than money. Combining specu- 
lation with law, Burr was soon able 
to have a liberal establishment, a 
mansion with ‘ ample gardens, a con- 
siderable extent of farm and grove, 
and groundsreaching tothe Hudson.” 
Once he had served here as Wash- 
ington’s clerk, but now, as master;. 
he entertained with princely hos- 
itality Talleyrand, Volney, Louis 
Philippe, and other strangers of 
distinction. His library was full of 
choice authors. After the manner 
of the period, Burr had opened an 
account. with a London bookseller, 
and by that means was enabled to 
have on his table the recently pub- 
lished works of Godwin, Jeremy 
Bentham, and Gibbon, with Miss 
Burney’s novels, and, to cite his 
biographer, ‘all the attractive lite- 
rature of the day.’ 

Burr, in fact, was a risen man. 
Not over scrupulous, perhaps, but 
always ready. ‘Law,’ he used to 
affirm, ‘is whatever is boldly 
asserted and plausibly maintained.” 
His sayings are exceedingly pithy. 
One has attained an anonymous 
celebrity. ‘There is a maxim,’ said 
he, ‘ “‘ N ever put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day.”’ This 
is a maxim for sluggards. A better 
reading is, Never do woe what 
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you can as well do to-morrow, for 
something may occur to make you 
regret your premature decision.’ 
An example of his peculiar ability 
appears in a murder-case where he 
conducted the defence. In Burr's 
own mind the evidence against the 
prisoner seemed damning, but in 
cross-examination, facts were elicited 
that left the balance of guilt even, 
or rather inclined it against the 
principal witness :— 


The man’s appearance and bearing 
were most unprepossessing. Besides 
being remarkably ugly, he had the mean 
down look which is associated with the 
timidity of guilt. Hamilton (the 
counsel for the prisoner) had ad- 
dressed the jury with his usual fluent 
eloquence, confining his remarks to the 
Vindication of the prisoner without 
alluding to the probable guilt of the 
witness. The prosecuting attorney 
replied, and it was now Burr's province 
to say the last word for the prisoner. 
But the day had worn away, and the 
court took a recess till candlelight. 
This was extremely annoying to Colonel 
Burr, as he meditated enacting a little 
scene to the success of which a strong 
light was indispensable. He was not to 
be balked, however. Through one of 
his satellites he caused an extra number 
of candles to be brought into the court- 
room, and to be so arranged as to throw 
a strong light upon a certain pillar, in 
full view of the jury, against which the 
suspected witness had leaned through- 
out the trial. The court assembled, the 
man resumed his accustomed place, and 
Colonel Burr rose. With the clear con- 
ciseness of which he was master, he 
set forth the facts which bore against 
the man, and then, seizing two cande- 
labra from the table, he held them up 
towards him, throwing a glare of light 
upon his face, and exclaimed—‘ Behold 
the murderer, gentlemen!’ Every eye 
was turned upon the wretch’s ghastly 
countenance, which to the excited mul- 
titude seemed to wear the very expres- 
sion of a convicted murderer. The man 
reeled as though he had been struck, 
then shrank away behind the crowd, and 
rushed from the room. The effect of 
the incident was decisive. Colonel 
Burr concluded his speech, the judge 
charged, the jury gave a verdict of 
acquittal, and the prisoner was free. 


The political part which Burr 
played admits us into the history 
of American State cabals. The 
interregnum between the peace 
in 1783 and the formation of the 
Constitution in 1787, was occupied 
by three great American parties, 
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headed by three great houses, 
First, there was the old Whig party, 
commanded by the Clintons; the 
Tory party, to which the Schuylers 
and Hamiltons inclined; and inter- 
mediate, a timocratic party, com- 
posed of wealth and numbers, of 
which the Livingstons were the 
head. Federalists and anti-Fede- 
ralists were subsequent names of 
divisions to which we owe modern 
Know-nothings and Democrats. 

The American constitution was a 
compromise, gained by the coalition 
of the Schuyler and Livingston 
parties, which endeavoured to re- 
concile the conflicting ideas of fede- 
ralism and centralization, and satis- 
fied neither. The moderate party— 
Conservative, as we should term it 
—composed of ses ge ae ng by birth 
or by feeling, had their thoughts 
full of reges.atque tetrarchas, omnia 
magna. ‘Their political symbols 
were hair-powder, pig-tails, shoe- 
buckles, and silk stockings. They 
inclined to levees, addresses, and 
stately and dignified living. 

The French Revolution disturbed 
the spirit of this political dream. 
‘Pants’ and croppy hair then indi- 
cated true Republicanism. Pounds, 
shillings, and pence were classical ; 
dollars and cents democratic and 
vulgar. Formal salutations in the 
street ‘subsided into a vulgar nod, 
half ashamed and half impudent; 
and then, like the pendulum of a 
dying clock, totally ceased.’ ‘Two 
stories from Aaron Burr's biography 
illustrate the prevalent fashions. 
The scene of the first is a barber’s 
shop; Madison had just been no- 
minated for the Presidency :— 

Dear me (said the barber), 
country is doomed to disgrace. What 
Presidents we might have, sir! Just 
look at Daggett, of Connecticut, or 
Stockton, of New Jersey. What queues 
they have got, sir! as big as your wrist, 
and powdered every day, sir, like real 
gentlemen as they are. Such men, sir, 
would confer dignity upon the chief 
magistracy ; but this little Jim Madison, 
with a queue no bigger than a pipe- 
stem, sir! it is enough to make a man 
forswear his country ! 

The morality of the period is 
thus indicated :— 

I remember (says Mr. Graydon) one 
day, at the table of General Mifflin, at 
this time President of the State (Penn- 
sylvania), when the Parisian courtesans 
were applauded for contributing their 
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patriotic gifts, I ventured to call in 
question the immense merit of the pro- 
ceeding. I was stared at by a pious 
clergyman (!) for the shocking hetero- 
doxy of my sentiments, and should 
probably have been drawn into an 
altercation no less disagreeable than 
indiscreet, had not the General in a 
friendly manner pacified the parson by 
whispering him in the ear that I was 
perfectly well-disposed, and only sport- 
ing an opinion, So overwhelming was 
the infatuation, that even this good per- 
sonage had quite forgotten that incon- 
tinency was a sin. He ‘could have 
hugged the wicked sluts; they pleased 
him,’ 

The profession of patriotism in 
general covers a multitude of sins. 
ne did it so in the days of 
Aaron Burr. That sagacious poli- 
tician went in for liberty and 
straight hair, in which vocation, as 
he often aflirmed, Les grands dmes 
se soucient peu des petits moraux. 
The popular apprehension is not 
always subtle enough for these 
political ethics, and is too apt to 
confuse the absence of public with 
that of private morality. This 
mistake a reader of Aaron Burr's 
biography will avoid. He will find 
that the times were out of joint, 


that theories abounded, that politi- 
cally and socially there was much 
uncertainty as to good and evil. 


Washington and Schuyler and 
Adams had no great confidence in 
the constitution; while Hamilton 
openly professed retrograde tenden- 
cies. In 1790, when Jefferson was 
recalled from France to occupy 
the post of Secretary of State, the 
talk at Cabinet dinners astonished 
him. ‘The favourite sentiment,’ 
he notes, ‘was a preference of 
kingly over republican government.’ 
Once the conversation touched a 
topic sufficiently suggestive now. 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Adams 
were the party, and upon the 
British constitution Adams ob- 
served— Purge that constitution of 
its corruption, and give to its 
popular branch equality of repre- 
sentation, and it would be the most 
pertect constitution ever devised by 
the wit of man.’ 

‘Purge it of its corruption,’ 
replied Hamilton, ‘and give to its 
populsr branch equality of repre- 
sentation, and it would become an 
impracticable government; as it 
stands at present, with all its sup- 
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sed defects it is the most per- 
ect Government which ever existed.’ 
So exotic a sentiment is a little 
surprising, considering time and 
place, but Hamilton was an English- 
man, and in heart and soul had a 
hankering after the old country. 
He and Burr were opposed toto celo. 
They had different instincts—not 
to speak of habits and principles. 
They were rival soldiers, rival 
lawyers, evermore rival politicians. 
Hamilton, frank and noble and gra- 
cious, with a countenance like day- 
light, a man’s man, the soul of 
honour and probity; and Burr, 
subtle and calm and feline, never 
off his guard, with a face that 
seduced many men and most 
women. As yet he was uncommitted 
to politics. His band of myrmi- 
doms, as they were called, were 
busily beating up public interests 
and expectancy. A vague and 
not always discernible influence, 
he was ready to be evoked and to 
make an appearance in accordance 
with any sufficient occasion and 
vacancy. Meanwhile he played the 
part of father and husband and 
master ; taught his daughter how to 
deport herself, to quote Gibbon and 
Terence, and in case of an invita- 
tion to dinner, by ‘a trifling atten- 
tion, that is, eating only of one dish, 
with little or no gravy or butter, to 
elevate herself in the esteem’ of an 
abstemious yet opulent old lady. 
Besides, he corresponds with his 
slaves by way of encouraging them 
in reading and writing, and cheers 
his wife’s solitude by depicting a 
little paradise he has seen, jocosely 
asking her pardon fornot purchasing. 
Public life begins with the offer 
and his acceptance of the Attorney- 
Generalship from republican Clin- 
ton. The State then was hard 
ressed for money, and the entire 
ands of Western New York, five 
and alhalf millions of acres, were for 
sale through a Government commis- 
sion. The lands were sold, and 
Burr partook the temporary odium 
of the commission. One tract of 
three millions six hundredthousand 
acres fetched only eightpence an 
acre, and the whole an average of 
eighteen cents. In 1791 Burr was 
elected by Federalist votes tu the 
Senate of the United States, and the 
year after is thought of by all the 
three parties for the Governorship 
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of New York. The Republicans 
claimed him, the Federalists offered 
for him, and the Independent party 
desired him, as a man of no party, 
likely to win moderate men of all 
parties. 

I am solicitous (wrote a Federalist 
leader), to remove talents, perseverance, 
and address as far from the opposition 
as possible. The absence of evil is de- 
sirable until the public mind becomes 
more quiet, and Federal habits take 
deeper root. 


Burr, however, remained in the 
Senate. Not conspicuous, never a 
leader in debate, but dexterous, 
matter-of-fact, and always listened 
to. His votes, without exception, 
were popular ;—for an open Senate, 
for the a stage of newspapers, 
against England, for enautieatie 
support of the French. The repub- 
jican Caucus send to recommend 
his appointment as ambassador to 
France. General Washington re- 
plies :—‘ It had been the rule of his 

blic life never to nominate for a 

igh and responsible office a man of 
whose integrity he is not assured. 
He had no confidence in Colonel 
Burr, and therefore must decline.’ 
Still, the Colonel is not foiled: 


his circumstances are embarrassed ; 


his family extravagant. Hamilton 
sneteniete him—calls him, in so 
many words, ‘an embryo Ceasar,’ 
and feels it ‘incumbent on every 
good man to oppose him.’ In de- 
spite of all, the impassive Colonel 
rises—by land schemes, by Man- 
hattan water companies, which are 
only masked bank schemes ; by this 
or that form of political or social 
Jas et nefas; adroitly grasping the 
weaknesses of men and the frailties 
of women as steps in the ladder 
until he had mounted high enough 
to be talked of and voted for as 
colleague of Washington and of 
Adams; and at last, in 1800, to 
come in for the Presidentship equal 
at least by popular vote to Jefferson. 

Prodigious was the exvitement of 
the country at ‘the Tie,’ as it was 
called, and the secret partisan letters 
light up a strange chapter of in- 
trigue. Burr apparently was pas- 
sive, awaiting lightly and jocularly 
the choice of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. For a week the country 
was kept in suspense, the House 
being equally divided. Day and 
night the ballotting went on at first, 
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the representatives who were sick 
lying on sofas. The vote was taken 
twenty-nine times without any 
change, the Federalists in favour of 
Burr having resolved not to adjourn. 
Hamilton, as usual, is indefatigable 
against Burr, and succeeds. Jefler- 
son is elected President, Colonel 
Aaron Burr Vice-President. As a 
a Federalists were defeated. 

amilton withdrew to his garden. 
‘ A garden,’ said he, ‘is a very usual 
refuge for a disappointed politician. 
No man has sacrificed or is more 
for the present constitution than 
myself, but every day proves that 
this American world was not made 
for me.’ © 

The first act of the new Vice- 
President won him no republican 
favour. He disapproved of public 
addresses, and those receptions to 
which his countrymen are still 
prone. More becomingly did Jef- 
ferson demean himself; his per- 
sonal arrangements entirely satisfy 
Colonel Burr’s biographer. There 
is ‘ one little fact,’ says that gentle- 
man, which, dating from Jefferson, 
has made America what it is—the 
centre of political attractiveness. 
Not. chea land, nor helotry, but a 
sort of fulfilment of pantisocracy— 
we record the fact in the author's 
bold italies—‘ In America any man 
may go and see the President, and 
shake hands with him.’ 

The flood of popularity which 
might have tided alte Burr to the 
height of honest greatness, he missed 
by his Federal votes. Statesman he 
never was; great man how could 
he be, lurking so often in political 
lobbies, dallying so long in adulter- 
ous chambers. ‘ Little Burr’ is his 
best as his fittest name. Distrust 
grew—plot and counterplot, and 
steady rancorous denunciation. ‘I 
never,’ wrote Jefferson, ‘ thought 
him an honest, frank-dealing man ; 
but considered him as a crooked 
gun, or other perverted machine, 
whose aim or shot you could never 
be sure of.’ Cheetham, the Ameri- 
can Junius, did not spare him. Daily 
pro or eon, Burr was referred to the 
ultima ratio of the ‘ States’—a duel ; 
and one example we may cite as 
giving the tragic hue and the mag- 
nanimity of the time. It was winter ; 
snow on the ground; nearly dusk ; 
the principals were set in a lonely 
street, not far apart, and fought in 
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the glimmer. The first shots did 
not take effect, and the men were 
laced nearer that they might see 
etter. 


‘I've got it at last!’ cried the chal- 
lenged man. He was brought mortally 
wounded to his sister’s house in town, 
laid at the door, the bell was rung, the 
family came out and found him bleeding, 
and near his death. 
name his antagonist or give any account 
of the affair, declaring that everything 
which had been done was honourably 
done, and desired that no attempt 
should be made to seek out or molest 
his enemy. 


Every day now Burr was losing 
fast; his turn came to stand up 
consistently with the laws of honour. 
He went in for the Governorship of 
New York on the Federal side, and 
lost; and Cheetham asked, ‘Is the 
Vice-President sunk so low as to 
submit to be insulted by General 
Hamilton ?’ 

Low he had sunk, but not so low 
as to be told that Hamilton had pro- 
nounced him ‘dangerous’ and 
‘despicable,’ and he not to offer 
battle. Preliminaries took a little 
time. Did General Hamilton avow 
or disavow the use of such expres- 
sions? Hamilton evaded and fenced. 
* He would not consent to be inter- 
rogated as to the inferences which 
others might have drawn; between 
gentlemen despicable or more despi- 
cable, was not worth the pains of 
distinction.’ Predetermined hosti- 
lity Colonel Burr in his reply dis- 
avowed, but expressed a determi- 
nation to vindicate his honour. 
This final letter was dated from the 
great house at Richmond-hill, where 
theColonel was living now, watching 
the sun set on the east river; ‘having 
been shivering all day,’ though it 
was July, and sitting by the fire in 
his library —‘ enjoying it,’ he writes, 
“if that could be applicable to any- 
thing done in solitude.’ Some 
years his wife had been dead, some 
years his daughter—whom he seems 
to have loved as much as he could 
love—had been married, and to keep 
Theo’s birthday he had a party. 
They ‘laughed an hour, danced an 
hour, and drank her health.’ Then 
he had her picture brought into the 
dining-room and placed at the table 
where she used tosit. But ‘as it is 
a profile,’ he wrote, ‘ and would not 
Jook at us, we hung it up, and placed 
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Natalie’s (his adopted daughter’s) at 
table, which laughs and talks with 
us.’ Another incident is noteworthy. 
At the fourth of July banquet, 
Hamilton and Burr met. The 
General sang in his best style the 
famous song of ‘The Drum.’ Burr, 
it is remarked, very silent, and 
eyeing the General intently. Six 
days yet, and then the night before 
the duel. Hamilton, pondering the 
act, has compunctions, and deter- 
mines, ‘ if it please God to give me 
the opportunity, to reserveand throw 
away my first fire,’ and has thoughts 
‘of reserving my second fire, and 
thus giving a double opportunity to 
Colonel Burr to pause and reflect.’ 
Videns meliora probansque, deteriora 
sequens. 

Colonel Burr does not pause, and 
all that he finds to reflect about is 
Theo’s advancement in knowledge. 
Would her husband ‘ stimulate her 
to acquire a critical knowledge of 
Latin, English, and all branches of 
natural philosophy. If you should 
differ with me as to the importance 
of this measure, suffer me, he con- 
cludes, ‘to ask it as a last favour.’ 
A significant postscript follows. ‘If 


~_ can pardon and indulge a folly, 
would suggest that Madame ——, 
too well known under the name of 
Leonora, has claims on my recol- 


lection. She is now with her hus 
band at St. Iago, of Cuba.’ 

That is all before the 11th July, 
1804. The scene of the meeting 
is a wood ahove Hoboken, on a 
ledge of rock since famous. Half- 

ast six, the sun glowing over 

ew York city and bay, glorious 
and dazzling; two silent miles 
across, and the Colonel’s boat swings 
up to the rock—‘the innocent 
brightness of the new-born day’ 
making Weehawken wood lovely. 
Half-an-hour to feel the stillness,and 
then Hamilton’s boat approaches. 
Ten paces. Ready,Colonel? Aye, 
too ready, for Hamilton is shot 
through the right side, and the 
Colonel remembers how Hamilton 
falling, his idle bullet broke a branch 
overhead, while he in his rapid boat 
is making towards Richmond-hill. 
There he eats his breakfast serenely 
with a cousin, for the duel is over. 
In later years the Colonel may visit 
the spot and point out to a gay 
friend relative positions, and recal 
interesting particulars. 
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We must shift the scene from 
New York, where, three days after, 
closed shops and booming guns, and 
funeral notes in the harbour and 
churches indicate what has been 
done— We did not want to get rid 
of Hamilton in that way,’ said 
honest John Adams. A barge is 
waiting to convey the American 
Cesar elsewhere, with his fortunes : 
we omit an affecting leave-taking 
of the Senate—an affaire with a 
French lady, and follow him 
through long windings of rivers 
and woods, until in April we reach 
the Ohio. Down that swift river 
the Colonel drifts, ‘in an ark sixty 
feet long and fourteen wide, with 
dining-room; kitchen with fire- 
place ; two bed-rooms, all lighted by 
glass windows; and above, a pro- 
menade deck’ whence he can discern 
snags and banks, and muse on 
western river scenery. A friendly 
boat is a little a-head, which he 
overtakes, and the two float on 
lashed socially together. 

Three hundred miles above Cin- 
cinnati lies an island—calm, secure, 
romantic—the home of an eccentric 
Hibernian named Blenncrhasset. 
Burr notes its military capabilities, 
makes the owner’s acquaintance, and 
surveys the scenery accurately 
down to New Orleans. The Govern- 
ment is imbecile, the Spaniards un- 
— what of an empire in Mexico? 

‘ollowers, money, and land for a 
retreat in case of accident; six or 
eight months’ preparation—the mili- 
tary brain calculates—and Blenner- 
hasset island for an entrepot. Over 
the details and detection of this 
grand plot we pass; over Burr's 
several flights and arrests, the 
famous trial, and more famous 
speech of Wirt, in the States still 
a favourite piece for schoolboy re- 
citation. 

Burr is free, but the Rogue's 
March is unpleasantly played before 
his windows. In 1808 a silent, 
rather literary gentleman—Mr. G. 
H. Edwards—takes a passage for 
England. There the philosopher 
who is anxious about ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,’ 
entertains the American colonel, and 
‘pinched by the cold of English 
winters,’ communicates to his friend 
Lord Holland the pleasant thermo- 
metrical particulars he has acquired 
about Mexico. The notes upon 
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England are gay and cheerful with 
anecdotes of past celebrities. The 
Colonel’s—or as he calls himself 
Gamp’s—resourees are low. He 
cannot stay longer with hospitable 
Bentham. ‘The benevolent heart 
of J.B.,’ he records, ‘ shall never be 
wrung by the spectacle of Gamp’s 
arrest.’ Gamp is an object of in- 
terest to the English Government. 
Accordingly, to Sweden, where he 
dines ‘a l’ Americaine, on beefsteaks, 
fish, and potatoes,’ proposes revolu- 
tionary toasts, and makes himself 
agreeable to a Swede, who fancying 
his agent may be unpunctual in his 
remittances, writes Burr a note fora 
thousand marks. ‘Did you ever 
hear of anything to equal this except 
in novels,’asks Mr.Gamp. To Gotha 
next, where the royal family like him, 
and he amuses the little princess by 
politely asking as a souvenir her 
garter. To France next, to excite 
interest about Mexico; thence from 
England, having begged money for a 
passage, bankrupt and broken, back 
to America. A brief turn of luck 
as a lawyer. Theo’s—poor Theo's 
death at sea—stories of wonderful 
womanly attachment, and manly ab- 
horrence; a jaunty septuagenarian 
marriage with a rich French widow, 
and gay Colonel Burr, ‘dry and 
bent and _ brown-faced,’ is seen 
musing by an old baize table in a 
dusty chamber in Broadway. ‘Co- 
lonel, I wonder now if you ever were 
the gay Lothario they say you were?’ 
asks alady. ‘They say, they say,’ 
said the smiling old man, ‘ those two 
little words have done more harm 
than all others. Never use them, 
my dear, never use them.’ ‘ How 
shall I get through this?’ asked 
another, a lady in difficulties. ‘Live 
through it. I have,’ was the an- 
swer. Yes; sad and evil had been 
his days for threescore and ten 
years ; but his quirks, his quiddits, 
iis tricks must end now. The 
last scene of all was in a lodging- 
house, where he was sheltered by the 
daughter of a Scotch officer he had 
once befriended. ‘ Madame,’ he 
was about to say, if the politeness 
had not died on his lips. 

‘Some men’s deeds go before to 
judgment—some men they follow 
after.’ 

Aaron Burr lies in New Jersey 
with his Puritan fathers. Over him 
let us drop an oblivious curtain. 
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THE INDIA BILL: 


A Lerrer To THe Epitor on THE Proprosep Councit or E1cut.* 


February 20th, 1858. 

IR,— 

I do not know what your opi- 
nion is about the India Bil; but 
I feel contident that, whether you 
are one of those who would prefer the 
maintenance of the Double Govern- 
ment, or whether you are of those 
who would prefer to wait a little 
and inquire before so great an un- 
dertaking as that of recasting the 
Government of India is commenced, 
or whether you are an advocate for 
the present Bill at the present time, 
you will not refuse to listen to, 
and to insert in your publication, 
any views which are offered solely 
with the object of improving the de- 
tails of that measure. 

This is one of those great occa- 
sions when we should throw aside 
party spirit as much as we can, and 
endeavour to work together for the 
public good. 

The East India Company have 
been at a great disadvantage in 
having to fight their battle without 
knowing exactly the nature of their 
enemy; and some may think that 
their defence has been premature. 
We cannot be surprised, however, 
that powerful personages who knew 
that in some way or other their 
power was if possible to be taken 
from them, should not wait for the 
attack till it came officially upon 
them, but should begin the struggle 
at once, and show that they were a 
body having yet some vitality and 
strength, and were by no means in- 
clined to be abolished quietly. 

It has been argued, and appa- 
rently with much justice, that this 
is not the time for making any 
change in the Government of India; 
that a remarkable emergency (let 
us hope of a transitory nature) 
ought never to be taken as the occa- 
sion for the exercise of statesman- 
ship of a permanent character. On 
the other hand, it must be recol- 
lected that for a great number of 


poms the Government of England 
as beenaGovernmentof emergency, 
and that nothing is done except 
upon an emergency. You, as an 
editor of an important Review, are 
doubtless better versed in the 
characters of public men than most 
of your readers can be. Do you 
know of any British statesman who 
looks forward many years, and pre- 
pares his measures accordingly? If 
rm do, and will mention his name, 
have no doubt that many thought- 
ful persons will instantly transfer 
their humble allegiance to him. 

The above questions, however, 
are not such as would have induced 
me to address you. I am not going 
to argue for or against the Double 
Government; for or against the 
fitness of the present time as a time 
for legislation about India; for or 
against the British Parliament 
undertaking an immense additional 
weight of government. These are 
questions for politicians. I only 
speak as a man who has had some 
acquaintance with official life, and 
whose wish is, that if we are to have 
a single Government of India, it 
should be made a thoroughly effee- 
tive one. This I fear it never will 
be with a council of eight, having 
an unlimited power of protestation. 

The real cause—at any rate one 
of the most potent causes—of the 
occasional mal-administration, or 
rather of the defective administra- 
tion, in England is, that the energies 
of the individual Ministers who 
undertake to manage her affairs are 
often utterly wasted. Look at the 
life of a Cabinet Minister. Fretted 
by deputations, oppressed by cor- 
respondence, worried by committees 
of the House of Commons, not al- 
ways soothed by his colleagues in 
the Cabinet, obliged to give public 
and guarded replies upon all sub- 
jects connected with his office at the 
shortest possible notice, doing a 
great deal of social work in the 


* The India Bill has probably passed, along with the Ministry which pro- 
posed it; but any future Administration is likely to try its hand at a measure for 
the reconstruction of the Government of India, and we feel assured that these 
remarks of our valued correspondent will not be without their use in considering 


the details of such measure.—Ed. F. M. 
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shape of private and public dinners, 
and having the steady weight of the 
ordinary routine work of a depart- 
ment _ him,—is it to be 
wondered at that his energy 
gradually breaks down, and that 
though he may seem busy and 
workful, he is often too much ex- 
hausted, mentally speaking, to un- 
dertake with vigour any new work 
which requires long, patient, and 
continuous exertion P 

What you want to supply to such 
aman is intellectual force, not in- 
tellectual hindrance. Sir Robert 
Peel publicly owned at a critical 
juncture in reference to a most im- 

ortant branch of legislation that 
1owever desirable it might be to 
have a Government measure about 
it, there were not the means at his 
disposal—he meant the intellectual 
means—to prepare the measure. It 
required time and study and fore- 
thought: and the Minister could 
not command a sufliciency of these 
good things in his office. There 
was a want of certain personages 
whom Mr. Henry Taylor, in his 
admirable work on statesmanship, 
has well described as ‘ In-doors 
statesmen.’ I confess, though, I 
want something more than, and 
somewhat different from, that which 
Mr. Henry Taylor has proposed,— 
something that may bring the 
Minister’s office in close contact 
with the ruling minds of the 
country, and with those who have 
any special information on subjects 
connected with his department. 

So far you will suppose I have 
been arguing in favour of the 
Council of Eight. Nothing of the 
kind. This Council, in possessing 
a substantive existence of its own, 
in having the power of recording 
its difference of opinion from the 
Minister, is likely to prove an un- 
mitigated nuisancetohim. Indeed, 
instead of being a body of ‘ in-doors 
statesmen’ at the call and under 
the command of their chief, they 
will partake rather of the character 
of domestic annoyances to the un- 
fortunate Minister. 

Turn to the origin of councils. 
Look at the councils that have been 
tried, as far as we can learn about 
them from history. You will find 
that those councils which have not 
been thoroughly subordinate to the 
person calling them together, have 
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for the most part been a hindrance, 
a drawback, and a stumblingblock 
to him. I could no. doubt, after 
small research, oppress you with 
historical instances ; but I forbear. 

Remember that the Cabinet 
Council is not a case in point, for 
there they meet as equals. If Lord 
A. annoys LordB., Lord B. can carry 
the war into Lord A.’s department ; 
but the proposed Indian Council is, 
I believe, to advise, and not to act. 
The Minister cannot worry the 
Council as the Council can worry 
him. 

Well, but you will say to me, 
you began by admitting—and not 
admitting merely, but declaring— 
that the individual Ministers of 
State required aid and intellectual 
force: you object to the proposed 
Council; and, as a man who has 
once been in official life, you ought 
to be aware of the rule not to object 
to other people’s propositions, with- 
out being prepared to suggest dis- 
tinctly something to be put in their 
place—not to erase without being 
ready to substitute something for the 
erasure. 

I am sorry to have even the 
slightest appearance of being egotis- 
tical in making my suggestion ; but 
I must refer to what 1 urged before, 
when writing on the general subject 
of Government several years ago. 
I have not time to recast the pas- 
sage; and besides, there is some 
advantage in showing that the plan 
was not proposed on an emergency, 
but was the deliberate conviction of 
one who has always longed to see 
the public offices strengthened and 
made worthy of the great nation 
they serve. The passage is as 
follows :— 

‘Having now supposed the busi- 
ness-divided amongst certain depart- 
ments, and fit persons chosen to 
preside over these departments, and 
able men selected to fill the sub- 
ordinate offices; there is still to my 
mind a want of something which I 
think may be noticed in all Govern- 
ments of modern times, and that is, 
a power of attracting from time to 
time fresh ability and fresh views, 
and putting the department in rea- 
aie communication with the 
world about it. I believe that 
what I am going to say is new, 
and being new, and therefore un- 
practised, it is liable to the objec- 
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tion of not being practicable. I am 
sure, however, that the deficiency I 
have noticed does exist, that it will 
not be supplied by committees of 
the Legislative body, nor even by 
ermanent commissions ; and there- 
ore any way of attempting to sup- 
ply this deficiency may at least 
deserve attention. What is wanted 
is to bring more intellectual power 
within command of the heads of 
departments, and moreover, that 
this power should neither be elicited 
in a hostile manner, nor on the 
other hand that it should be too 
subservient. It should rather be 
attainable without the walls of an 
office than within. It should be at 
hand for a minister; but it should 
not be too closely mixed up with 
ordinary official life. The plan then 
is this; that there neal be gra- 
dually formed, in connection with 
the two or three first departments 
of the state, a body of able men 
not bound down to regular official 
employment, but who should be 
eligible for special purposes—for the 
Minister to devise with, to consult, 
to be informed by. There will be a 
likelihood of freer range of thought 
and more enterprise amongst such 
men than amongst those uniformly 
engaged in official duty. They 
would be of the nature of Coun- 
sellors to a Department, without 
forming the check and hindrance 
that a council would be. It can 
hardly be doubted that it would 
often be an immense advantage to a 
minister to be able to call in a man 
of known ability, conversant with 
the department, and yet not much 
tied by it, to hear his opinion upon 
some difficult dispute (from the co- 
lonies for instance), in which both 
the minister and his subordinates 
may be liable to err from their very 
knowledge of the parties. Then, 
again, what a gain it would be to 
place on this staff men of long 
standing in the colonies who had 
returned to pass the remainder of 
their lives here, of whose experience 
the minister might well avail himself. 
This same body would give the 
minister a means of choosing official 
men such as has never been devised. 
It should not have any collective 
power. Parliament is suflicient 
check upon any minister. In mo- 


* Friends in Council, vol. ii. 
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dern times ministers want strength 
more than restraint.’* 

Of course, many modifications of 
the above plan may be required in 
reference to the peculiar nature of 
our possessions in India; but I do 
contend that, whatever the subject- 
matter for counsel, a council that is to 
be attached to an executive depart- 
ment should be thoroughly subordi- 
nate to it. 

Lord John Russell, in his ver 
companies and clear-sighted speec 
on Mr. Baring’s amendment, shows 
you that he perceives at once 
(perceives, perhaps, with some 
regret) that, whether we like it 
or not, Indian affairs will for the 
future be far more discussed in 
Parliament than they have been. 
The Indian Department, therefore, 
must be made strong in both 
Houses. There should be one or 
more Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
taries of State, and there must be a 
permanent Under-Secretary. If you 
observe public affairs carefully, I 
believe you will find that no depart- 
ment gets on well—that no depart- 
ment conducts its executive business 
well—unless it is ably represented 
in the Legislative body, at any rate 
in the House of Commons. The 

ower of obstruction which any 
Member of Parliament has now, 1s 
such as to require constant watch- 
fulness and great ability in the 
heads of departments, to prevent 
the necessary changes in legislation 
from being marred and blurred, and 
rendered ineffective. 

To return again to the sort of coun- 
cillors which I venture (really with 
very great diflidence) to propose. 
Though, as I think, they should have 
no power of themselves to meet, 
there will be no objection to the 
Minister for India summoning them 
all together. He should have at his 
call the services of the proposed 
councillors in any way that might 
seem best to him. He might even 
have the power of sending one or 
more of his councillors to India for 
the purpose of investigating on the 
spot some question of considerable 
difficulty, about which there was 
much conflicting evidence. 


Fear of responsibility is the great 
fear of modern times. As men be- 


* Government.’ 
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come more cultivated and see fur- 
ther into consequences, and learn to 
apprehend more, they dread more 
the responsibility of coming to any 
decision upon any great question. 
You add to this indecisiveness as 
you increase the number of persons 
whom the Minister who ought to 
decide has to please and tosatisfy. To 
convince his colleagues, to persuade 
the Legislature, to please the British 
public, is surely enough work for 
any statesman. Let him at least 
within the walls of his office be 
ee. 

ut suppose that the other view 
of the case predominates. Imagine 
the present measure carried. That 
is the way to look at a proposition 
of this sort. Place in imagination 
any of our foremost statesmen at 
the head of Indian affairs—Lord 
John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Grey, Mr. Disraeli, 
or Lord Stanley. Would not these 
statesmen wish to devise their own 
measures? Would they require 
councillors, except of the ancillary 
kind I have described above? On 
the other hand, if more malleable 
and manageable men were appointed 
as Ministers for India, they would 
be oppressed and overpowered by 
the Council if constituted as at pre- 
sent proposed by the Bill. In few 
words, it is much to be feared, that 
either the Minister, or the Council, 
will be a nullity—and not a harm- 
less nullity, but a vexatious nullity. 

Among those who have eae 
commented upon this India Bill, 
there does not seem to be anybody 
who imagines that this Council of 
Eight will be a great power in 
itself, and that it would be desirable 
to depress the Minister of India for 
its sabe. Nobody supposes that it 
will have the weight for remon- 
strance and restraint that the pre- 
sent East India Directors possess. 
But it is overlooked, I think, that 
the existence of such a Council may 
afford a ready and feasible excuse to 
a weak or irresolute Minister for 
his inactivity and feebleness of ad- 
ministration. 

And, indeed, it is difficult for any 
one who has had no experience of 
Councils, to imagine how tiresome 
and depressing they may be: how 
the rays of thought diverge on all 
sides, and will not be brought to any 
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focus: how this man’s temper and 
that man’s crotchets, this council- 
lor’s perversity and that councillor’s 
over-nicety in the choice of words, 
prevent any conclusion being arrived 
at, except through weariness—which 
is the great master of Councils. 

It is always to be recollected that 
the most amiable nature may never- 
theless be a protesting one. How 
many protests have we all read, 
signed ‘ Vassall Holland?’ More- 
over, you do not find out a protester 
until you come to sit in council with 
him. 


I entirely agree with Mr. Roe- 
buck that, in looking for fit men to 
fill the Indian Council, with what- 
ever powers it may be invested, we 
need not limit ourselves to ‘old 
Indians.’ I suspect there is very 
nearly as much truth in the maxim, 
‘ cuique in sud arte non credendum,’ 
as in the maxim, ‘ cuique in sua arte 
credendum,’ One man of good judg- 
ment and of that very rare quall- 
fication, good habits of business, is, 
in general, worth a host of people 
who have merely local knowledge. 
Local knowledge may be acquired ; 
but good sense and humility (vain 
men are the ruin of councils) are 
things that you cannot read up. 
Everywhere, whether in official or 
military life, to get first-rate human 
beings for counsel or command is 
the chief thing. Local and techni- 
cal knowledge, even when carried 
to a great extent, are still quite 
minor matters. 

I do not wish to say anything 
against the East India Company or 
the double government. It isa time 
of trouble with them ; and we ought 
to view any shortcomings of theirs 
in a very generous spirit. There 
was an excellent article in last 
month's Blackwood, ‘a letter from 
Mr. John Company to Mr. John 
Bull,’ with the sentiments expressed 
in which every fair man’s judgment 
must, I think, somewhat coincide. 
Indeed, the East India Company, 
taking into consideration its long 
career, for the most part of benefi- 
cence and usefulness, has been an in- 
stitution of which every Englishman 
may justly be proud. But, at the 
same time, we must own that the 
existence of the Sepoy army, in the 
disproportion it bore to British forces, 
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was a blot in the proceedings of the 
past government of India. We can- 
not deny that. LIimagine there are 
but few things that history teaches 
directly ; but one of these few is, 
not to trust implicitly (and it was 
practically implicit trust) in alien 
forces. ou never thoroughly un- 
derstand a person of another nation, 
never, at least, understand him well 
enough to make him your principal 
arm of defence. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
first question which Napoleon, when 
at St. Helena, addressed to the 
British officers allowed to visit him, 
was in reference to the Sepoys. It 
was not his business to put the 
British on their guard; but I feel 
sure that his great sagacity when 
directed to self-interest would soon 
have led him, had he been the ruler 
of England, to suspect and guard 
against the native forces of India. 

I am not arguing against there 
being a large admixture of ‘old 
Indians’ in any Council that may be 
formed, but am maintaining that it 
should not be formed exclusively of 
‘old Indians,’ and that there should 
be members of that Council whose 
general conversancy with statesman- 
ship might occasionally counteract 
the natural prejudices of men who 
have passed their best years in India. 

A friend of mine, who has spent 
a considerable portion of his life in 
investigating the early records of the 
colonial administration of Spain, 
tells me that these colonies were 
never well governed except when 
some wise and powerful person at 
home took them in hand—that when 
King Ferdinand the Catholic, or 
Cardinal Ximenes, or Charles V., or 
the Grand Chancellor Selvagius, ap 
plied their minds to colonial affairs, 
great and good wasthe result. These 
Spanish kings and statesmen availed 
themselves of all the information 
that could be gained from those who 
had been in the Indies, and were 
particularly easy of access, listening 
to wise and prudent men of all 
shades of opinion. 

I have written this letter to you, 
Mr.Editor, literally eurrentecalamo ; 
and it is advisable, therefore, for 
me tosum up briefly all that I mean 
to press upon your attention, as the 
conclusions which it seeks to arrive 
at, viz., that if we are to have a 
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single government for India, it 


‘should be a strong one; that it will 


not be strong if hampered by a 
Council of the kind at present pro- 
posed; that the proper kind of 
Council for the department of Indian 
affairs would be one much more 
numerous than a Council of eight, 
with no power of protesting, with 
no power of meeting except when 
convened by the Minister, and of 
which Council the members might 
be consulted and employed either 
singly or in Committees formed of 
any number and of such persons 
among the Councillors as the Minis- 
ter may think fit to select; and 
lustly, that his Council should not be 
entirely composed of ‘ old Indians.’ 

You, Mr. Editor, may say, on be- 
half of the British public, this is 
giving too much power to govern- 
ment. My answer is, you cannot 
do these things by halves. If you, 
the British public, mean to govern 
India yourselves, and are resolved 
to take more responsibility than 
you have hitherto taken in its affairs, 
you must have a well-organized and 
powerful department for Indian 
affairs. You may have a thing like 
the present Board of Health, which 
is so weak that it only maintains its 
equilibrium by being knocked about 
on all sides equally. As that con- 
cerns only your own health, and 
you are but twenty-eight millions of 
people, it may appear a slight matter 
to you, and of course you have a 
right to please yourselves. But, 
for the sake of any jealousy (well- 
founded perhaps in the abstract, 
but not applying to this particular 
case) of an increase in the powers 
of Government, do not re the 
formation of such a department as 
will act promptly and powerfully, 
when you consider that it will have 
to superintend the government of 
one hundred and eighty millions of 
distant Asiatics committed to your 
charge. 

One more remark. Do you think 
that this present India Bill is the 
Bill that would be proposed by a 
statesman looking to the good of 
India alone? No: it is a compro- 
mise, as most British measures are. 
I do not blame the Government for 
that. They have to see what mea- 
sure they can frame which will have 
a chance of being carried. This 
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proposed Council obviates or blunts 
a great deal of opposition. But 
surely there are many independent 
members of the House of Commons 
who, without fear of the Govern- 
ment, or favour towards the East 
India Company, will be solely 
anxious that this India Bill should 
be made a good working measure. 
I am not so presumptuous as to sup- 
pose that these remarks of mine 
addressed to you are likely even to 
reach the ears of men in power, 
much less that they would influence 
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such —— ; butit is possible that 
what I have here written may be read 
by those independent membersabove 
alluded to, and may perhaps lead 
them, when considering the details 
of the India Bill, to devise some 
better expedient than I could think 
of, for making the proposed Council 
a most effective aid to the Minister, 
and not a vexation and a hindrance 
to him. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A. 


P.S.—I cannot help seeing that the question of patronage will be the 


great difficulty, and will induce many members to vote for the Council as 
at present proposed. But I would ask them to consider whether it may 
not be better for the people of England, that a large amount of patronage 
should be in one man’s power than in that of nine. Supposing him to be 
a greedy and nepotic minister (and surely we have a great many public 
men who are not such) still there comes a time when he is satiated, when 
his immediate friends and relations are provided for. But, nine! Besides, 
the ‘ Dowbs’ of obscure people (that is, of people comparatively obscure) 
are not known to the public, and are taken care of without any fuss 
being made about them. 


PHANTASMATA.* 


R. MADDEN has managed to 

write a very dull book upon an 
exceedingly interesting subject. As 
far as we can make out his purpose 
from the catch-penny title and his 
general drift, if general drift there 
can be said to exist in these chaotic 
volumes, it is to illustrate the sub- 
ject of moral contagion under its 
evil aspects. Certainly the theme 
is one upon which a very ordinary 
writer might have filled a couple of 
portly volumes like these with at- 
tractive and instructing matter. It 
would have required no vast philo- 
sophic powers orliterary skill to have 
so executed the work as to have 
rendered it an important addition 
to the library of every one who 
believes that ‘the proper study of 
mankind is man.’ From the evil 
sympathy which sets a convent of 
fine ladies and princesses mewing 
like cats, howling like dogs, and 
playing antics before a mixed 
commission of the other sex; or 
makes half the inhabitants of a 
province fancy themselves Jloup- 


garous; or fills the towns of Ger- 
many with disciples of Saint Vitus 
dancing themselves to death amidst 
the horror and ridicule of the saner 
population,—to that which causes 
the inevitable deterioration of cha- 
racter in inferior companionship 
long continued, or even the 
transient sense of degradation 
which comes of the briefest commu- 
nion with persons of relatively 
vitiated spirit, there is only a dif- 
ference of degrees; and to have 
shown the power and reality of 
moral contagion, as we are all more 
or less liable to be affected by it, 
from the identity of its operation in 
its ordinary and in its extraordinary 
cases, would have been a perform- 
ance meriting the gratitude of the 
world. Here indeed is a great 
theme ready to be taken up by any 
capable man who is desirous of 
doing his fellows a great service, 
and making himself a proportionate 
reputation. The subject has not 
been even spoilt by Dr. Madden. 
This gentleman suffers under the 
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‘epidemic mania’ not uncommon 
in these days, of writing big books 
with the least possible expense of 
talent and trouble; this curious 
disease has caused him to perceive 
‘epidemic mania’ in almost every 
henomenon of humanity which he 
Seppens to have read of or observed 
from the moment he first contem- 
plated the composition and publica- 
tion of his Phantasmata. For 
example, our wars with the French 
in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, are attributed to ‘a national 
epidemic mania of marauding in 
foreign countries.’ Not, however, 
content with the immeasurable 
scope which such a view of his sub- 
ject gives him, Dr. Madden, by a 
developmentoftheprinciple on which 
his Memoirs of Lady Blessington 
were made to include a separate and 
independent memoir of ever fifth- 
rate literary man who had ever 
been at Gore House, drags into his 
book everything he has lately heard 
or read of which he thinks likely to 
please the public craving for the 
unaccountable or horrible. For 
example, certain phenomena of 
sorcery and witchcraft come legiti- 
mately under the head of ‘ epidemic 
mania.’ Now the sacrifice of chil- 
dren seems to have constituted a 
art in certain forms of sorcery. 
But not very far removed from this 
subject is that of child-slaughter 
and cannibalism in general, which 
is elaborately illustrated. In this 
connexion, Dr. Madden further 
treats us with interminable extracts 
from‘ Minutius Felix, Justin Martyr, 
and Tertullian,’ to prove that the 
primitive Christians did not prac- 
tise human sacrifices, as the Pagans 
charged them with doing. Dr. 
Madden further shows that Athe- 
nagoras ‘triumphantly refutes the 
same slander.’ No less skilfully 
and curiously related to the subject 
are the two hundred and thirty-six 
pages—one-fourth of the entire work 
—which are given to the history of 
Joan of Arc; or the forty-six pages 
occupied with the life of Saint 
Theresa. These personages having 
been quite unique in their time and 
way, and the subjects of inspiration 
or fanaticism, of singular indepen- 
dence and originality, were of course 
peculiarly fitted to illustrate the 
theme of ‘ epidemic mania.’ 


How the Book is made up. 
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After the life of Saint Theresa— 
which, by the way, is nothing but 
a literal translation of her life 
written by herself—we have one 
hundred and twenty-five pages on 
‘The Inquisition in Spain and 
Portugal,’ which we expected to 
see followed by an abstract of the 
Decline and Fall, and a history of 
Parliamentary Government in Eng- 
land; but these matters—together 
with others still more closely 
related to the theme, such as the 
Chinese War and the life of Lord 
Palmerston, with digressions on the 
coloration of green tea, and on the 
—— of light; or the crino- 
ine contagion, with illustrative 
essays on horse-hair and the micro- 
scopic peculiarities of the wool of 
the Indian bat,—we presume, are 
reserved for the forthcoming parts 
of the work, which cannot, with 
any conscience or consistency, be 
completed on its present plan in fewer 
than ten thousand octavos. The 
two bulky tomes before us, in addi- 
tion to the dissertations already 
mentioned, have others on the 
‘flagellation mania,’ in which Dr. 
Madden gives all the examples that 
have occurred in his reading of asce- 
tic practices, none of them being in 
any way related to his subject; a 
life of Saint John the Baptist, show- 
ing that he was a very holy man, 
and therefore not unfit to be 
— to by those who were 
afflicted with epidemic chorea, and 
terminating with the information 
that ‘the festival of Saint John 
occurs on the 24th of June;’ and 
voluminous appendices, containing, 
among othermatters, complete chro- 
nological statistics of all burnings 
for sorcery, treason, coining, Xe. ; 
‘opinions of the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans of the third century 
of the Christian era; of Porphyry, 
a Platonic philosopher of Tyre, born 
in the year A.D. 233, the scholar 
of Longinus; and of Jamblichus, a 
Pythagorean philosopher and Pla- 
tonist, a disciple of Porphyry,’ on 
the subject of ‘malefic spirits ;’ 
‘The Nun’s lament in the original 
Spanish, a poem of the fifteenth 
century ;’ a long dissertation from 
Feyjoo, ‘ Sobre La Multitud de Los 
Milagros, also ‘in the original 
Spanish,’ &c. &e. If the reader, 
after labouring through these 
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volumes, has learned nothing else, 
he will at least have discovered 
that Dr. Madden professes some 
acquaintance with the Latin and 
Spanish languages. This gentle- 
man misses no opportunity of show- 
ing his breeding; for example, ‘ If 
any disorder of the human race 
ever might be accounted orfe of 
demoniac origin, it surely was this 
furious and uncontrollable rage of 
‘ La secta de los Dangantes, as they 
are called by Suero.’ Dr. Madden 
is fond of displaying at once 
modesty and accuracy in his learn- 
ing. Ve have heard of books 
having been written with a pair of 
scissors, but this is the first example 
which has come before us of an 
author boasting of his having dis- 
posers with the pen as far as possi- 

le in the operation of book-making. 
Such declarations as the following 
are not uncommon in Dr. Madden’s 
work : ‘ This chapter I place before 
my readers without the omission of 
a single word.’ ‘In the preceding 
account, the language of the Saint 
[Theresa] has been almost literally 
rendered.’ ‘I have given in the 
preceding literal translation from 
the French original, the whole of 
Bossuet’s Raisons et Fondements.’ 
Had Bossuet’s Raisons et Fonde- 
ments, St. Theresa’s Life, and 
Bohn’s Cheap Classics, been in- 
edited MSS. just discovered by Dr. 
Madden, he could not have tran- 
scribed, translated, and printed them 
with a greater sense of triumph. 
Our readers will also perceive from 
the expressions we have quoted, 
that Dr. Madden usually reserves 
his information as to the fact of the 
matter given being extract or trans- 
lation, until his disciples have 
perused it under the impression of 
its being original writing. ‘This 
szems to us to be a new and curious 
expedient for combining the safety 
of authority with the interest of 
novelty, and arriving at the ut- 
most facility, without sacrificing the 
morality, of authorship. In order 
we suppose that his readers may 
be in some degree compensated for 
the entirely gratuitous character of 
many of his digressions, Dr. 
Madden takes care that they shall 
be thorough and exhaustive. No 
theologian illustrating a doubtful 
passage of Scripture, could give his 
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authorities with more satisfactory 
fulness than Dr. Madden does in 
his dissertations on loup-garous and 
cataleptics. For example: ‘the 
following notice of this supposed 
transformation of human _ beings 
into shapes of wolves and other 
animals, from that work of St. 
Augustine, I give both in the Eng- 
lish by the Rev. Alban Butler and 
in the original Latin.’ The artifice 
of repetition, which Mr. Carlyle 
and other great writers have often 
used in order to impress their 
readers with important doctrines, 
is also adopted by Dr. Madden. 
For instance, chapters twelve and 
thirteen both open with an histo- 
rical account of the ‘ Black Death ;’ 
but this artifice requires certain 
precautions to be observed in the 
use of it when it concerns the 
statement of facts; and Dr. 
Madden will do well in future 
editions of Phantasmata to make 
chapter twelve agree with chapter 
thirteen as to the proportions of 
the human race destroyed by that 
famous mortality; for when we 
come to such high numbers, the 
difference between one-third and 
one-fourth is not unimportant. 

The only portions of Dr. Madden’s 
book from which the student of the 
profoundly interesting subject of 
moral contagion is likely to obtain 
any substantial information, are the 
chapters on ‘ Epidemic Monomania 
in Convents,’ on ‘ Lycanthropy,’ 
and on ‘Convulsive Chorea.’ On 
these points Dr. Madden scems 
really to have read a good deal; 
and his facts, though ill put together, 
are numerous, and to the point. 
From these chapters we select the 
following illustrations of a class of 
maladies which have not ceased to 
be awful and mysterious because we 
have generally ceased to regard 
them as the results of demoniacal 
possession. 

The first case of conventual 
‘demonopathy’ given by Dr. Madden 
is that of the nuns of Cambrai. In 
1494, these nuns were seized with 
symptoms which were investigated 
by authority, and declared to arise 
from devilish influence. Jeanne 
Pothidre, one of the nuns, was de- 
nounced by the rest as the sorceress 
to whom their evils were to be 
attributed; and she received the 
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sentence—mild for the time—of 
imprisonment for life. The nuns of 
Cambrai ‘ for a period of four years 
believed themselves tormented in 
the most horrible manner by demons. 
The possessed were seen Semen 
under the conviction that they had 
been transformed into animals, 
running about sometimes like dogs, 
at other times like cats, counter- 
feiting their motions and their cries; 
fancying themselves changed into 
birds,’ &c. We have fuller details 
of a similar epidemic which broke 
out in the convent of Yvertet some 
sixty years afterwards. Most of 
the facts related are those of ordi- 
nary hysteria, as they would appear 
through the exaggerating medium 
of a belief in devilish possession. 
The nuns were first seized with fits 
of fear and melancholy, then with 
bursts of irrepressible laughter ; 
sometimes they seemed tobedragged 
by force from their beds, and along 
the ground; lost their speech and 
power of moving, or were cast into 
convulsions and horrible distortions 
of form, with vomitings of a fluid 
like ink, and ‘so acrid as to ex- 
coriate the mouth and lips.’ Goulart 
thus describes the chief symptoms 
of this attack :— 


When the convulsions set in, some 
were raised in the air to the height of a 
man, and all of a sudden were cast down 
on the ground. And when some of 
their friends came to visit those who 
seemed to be convalescent, or nearly so, 
the moment their friends appeared, some 
would fall flat to the ground on their 
faces; . . . others lay stretched out as 
if they were dead, but with legs and 
arms twisted backwards. One of them 
was lifted up in the air, and though the 
assistants tried to prevent her rising, 
she was lifted up in spite of them, and 
then flung down so violently that she 
seemed dead, But coming to herself as 
if out of a profound sleep, she went 


out of the refectory as if nothing had 
happened. 


It spuenne that these nuns had 
been for some weeks previous to 
this attack upon a diet of bread 
and the juice of horse-radish. We 
might have attributed a good deal 
—especially the excoriating fluid 
vomited—to this irregular diet, but 
that other victims of a similar 
malady seem to have had their 
digestive organs even more singu- 
larly affected, without any explana- 
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tory circumstances of diet. In a 
foundling hospital at Amsterdam, 
for example, some children, on bein 
exorcised by the priests, vomite 
‘quantities of pins and needles, 
thimbles, scraps of cloth, pieces of 
broken pottery,’ &e. And later, at 
Auxonne, certain possessed nuns, on 
being exorcised, ‘ experienced sick- 
ness of stomach, and brought u 
various substances—hair, small 
pebbles, pieces of wax, bones, and 
even living reptiles.’ 

In the convent of Kintorp, near 
Strasbourg, the disease broke out 
among a community of nuns, many 
of whom were women of high family 
and great cultivation. In this case 
each seizure was observed to be the 
cause of many more. All the nuns 
present with, or even in hearing of 
the cries of, a new patient, became 
affected themselves. The cook of 
the convent, herself one of the suf- 
ferers, was fixed upon as the cause 
of the malady; and she and her 
mother were burnt alive, without, 
however, any mitigation of hysteria 
at Kintorp. 

In 1560, the convent of Nazareth, 
at Cologne, was visited by ‘the 
prevailing epidemic.’ The usual 
symptoms were present, with the 
additional feature of the entire per- 
version of the moral principles and 
sentiments. The mouths of hitherto 
irreproachable young women were 
filled with blasphemies and impro- 
prieties. Fortunately for the cook 
of this community, the devil on this 
occasion appeared in person ‘in the 
shape of a dog, and ran about the 
cloisters in a manner that was by 
no means edifying.’ 

Two years later, the disease seized 
the inmates of the Foundling Insti- 
tution at Amsterdam. The children 
who were affected, among other 
symptoms, spake foreign languages, 
and ‘knew what was passing else- 
where, even in the great council of 
the city. They made grimaces at 
the doors of certain women, so that 
the latter were suspected to be 
sorcerers. The names of these 
women the cotemporary chronicler 
conceals, ‘to save the honour of 
their relations.’ About 1560, a con- 
vent near Santen was visited. The 
nuns were variously affected, some 
‘ wishing for uttering horrid sounds 
and noises like the bleating of sheep, 
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sometimes they were thrown from 
their seats in church, veils were 
torn off their heads,’ &. It ap- 
pears, according to Wier, the autho- 
rity from whom Dr. Madden derives 
the account, that ‘the cause of this 
tragedy was imputed to one of the 
sisters, who had formerly been in 
love with a young man, and on 
account of affinity between them 
her parents had refused to give her 
in marriage to him; and the devil, 
taking the form of this young man, 
had appeared to her in the midst of 
her most passionate transports, and 
had counselled her to become a nun, 
which she immediately did. This 
evil spirit spread like a contagion 
amongst several other sisters of the 
convent. In 1609 occurred the 
celebrated case of Madeleine de 
Mandol and Louis Gaufridi. Two 
inmates of St. Ursula at Aix hecame 
subject to the usual hysterical con- 
vulsions. Madeleine de Mandol 
confessed to being ‘ possessed by a 

eat number of devils;’ Louise 

apel owned to three devils, ‘ one of 
whom called himself Verreine.’ 
These girls attributed their posses- 
sion to Gaufridi, who was arrested, 
tried, and burned alive upon their 
evidence. The accusation, with its 
foreseen consequences, seems to 
have driven Gaufridi mad, and he 
confessed to ‘all that was laid to 
his charge,’ and a great deal more. 
He had been a demon-worshipper, 
he said, for fourteen years. ‘Ce 
démon m’engage & rendre amour- 
euses de ma personne toutes les 
femmes gue jattendrois de mon 
souffle. Plus de milles femmes ont 
€té empoisonnées par I’attrait irré- 
sistible de mon soufile, qui les ren- 
doit passionnées.’ The burning of 
Gaufridi did not cure the nuns of 
their epilepsy, and a second sacrifice 
was olfered up in the person of a 

oor blind girl, who was accused by 

uise Capel. 

Certain of the Brigettines of 
Lille, who had been present at the 
exorcisms of the nuns at Aix, seem 
to have transmitted the disease to 
their own convent. Marie de Sains, 
one of the community who had 
been eminent for her irreproachable 
life, was charged with sorcery on 
this occasion. She was imprisoned, 
and maintained for a year that she 
was innocent; but at the expiration 
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of that time, the charge acting in 
the same dreadful manner upon her 
imagination as it had previously 
done on that of Gaufridi, she re- 
nounced her protestations of inno- 
cence, and charged herself with 
unheard-of iniquities. The Arch- 
bishop of Malines, who was one of 
those engaged in the investigation 
of the case, declared that ‘ since he 
had been in the world he had never 
heard or seen anything similar: 
the crimes and abominations of 
Marie de Sains were beyond all 
conception. She confessed to ‘ mur- 
ders without number, stranglings 
of innocent children, ravaging of 
graves, revelling in orgies of super- 
human turpitude, sacrileges unheard 
of, banqueting and junketing in- 
cessantly with demons at their 
sabbath.’ The poor girl further- 
more, while undergoing the ineffec- 
tual mummeries of the exorcists, 
‘improvised sermons which she 
ascribed to Satan, raved polemically 
and at large on the Apocalypse, and 
made long discourses on Antichrist 
and the Precursor,’ who was the son 
of Madeleine de Mandol and Gau- 
fridi. Contrary to the custom of 
the times, Marie de Sains escaped 
being burned alive, and was sen- 
tenced only to perpetual imprison- 
ment, with compulsory religious 
austerities. 

About 1628, the nuns of a Bene- 
dictine convent at Madrid became 
subject to contagious hysteria and 
catalepsy, which they attributed, as 
usual, to demoniacal possession. 
After the malady had prevailed for 
three years, the Inquisition arrested 
and imprisoned thespiritual director, 
Father Garcia, the superioress, and 
some of the nuns, as heretics, for 
pretending to a supernatural illumi- 
nation or clairvoyance during their 
attacks. In this and in all other 
well-authenticated cases, it is par- 
ticularly worthy of remark that the 
worst features of the malady were 
elicited, instead of being subdued, 
by the long series of exorcisms to 
which the patients were subjected. 
Those who have witnessed the 
effects of a few ‘magnetic passes’ 
upon the moral and physical nature 
of persons of weak minds, will not 
be surprised that the mysterious 
looks, words, and gestures of the 
exorcist of the sixteenth or seven- 
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teenth century should have ‘ electro- 
biologised’ the poor nuns into the 
belief that they were ‘ possessed’ by 
as many deviis as they knew the 
names of. 

Of all these cases of monomania in 
convents, that of the nuns of Loudun 
is the most celebrated, chiefly on 
account of the part attributed to 
Richelieu in the prosecution of 
Urbain Grandier. The Ursulines 
of Loudun were ladies of high rank 
and cultivation, and the school 
attached to their convent was at- 
tended by girls of the best families 
in France. The nuns first com- 
plained of midnight visions, in which 
a former confessor, who had been 
dead some time, appeared to them 
in anger, and inflicted blows ‘ with- 
out motive or mercy,’ and on one 
occasion used violence of another 
kind. While thus tormented, the 
women frequently rose from their 
beds in a state of somnambulism 
(not then understood as such), and 
wandered about the dormitories and 
even the roofs of the convent. We 
may say once for all, that a very 
distressing perversion of the moral 
sentiments was one of the most 
constant symptoms of this terrific 
malady, a fact illustrating in an 
important manner the effects of 
conventual seclusion upon the 
imagination. An eye-witness, Pére 
Surin, who was in the habit of 
exorcising the nuns of Loudun, 
thus describes a part of what he 
saw :— 


I saw a thing which surprised me 
greatly, and which was common to all 
the possessed ; it is this, that, in their 
paroxysms, when they were thrown 
down on their faces, their heads touched 
their heels, and they moved thus, as if 
walking, with an astonishing swiftness 


and for a great length of time. I saw 
one who, raising herself up, struck the 
chest and shoulders with her head, but 
with such quickness and violence that 
no one in the world, however agile the 
person might be, could do anything 
approaching to it. As to their cries, it 
was what might be conceived of the 
bellowing of the condemned. There 
was nothing in it, nor in anything else 
they did, which was human. 

Another of the many cotempo- 
rary writers upon this matter says, 
that ‘a day did not pass without 
exorcisms of the sisters, either 
public or private, of several hours’ 
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duration; and it is impossible to 
relate the extravagant scenes which 
took place on these occasions.’ The 
same writer, in the following pas- 
sage, without seeming to be aware 
of it, exactly describes the most 
remarkable phenomenon of cata- 
lepsy. ‘In their exhaustion they 
became as a strip of lead, capable of 
being bent either backwards or 
forwards or on one side, so that 
their heads could be made to touch 
the ground ; and they remained in 
that position in which they were 
a till their attitudes were 
changed.’ Another writer tells us 
that these poor young women, in 
the intervals of the exorcisms, used 
to become tranquil, and endeavoured 
‘to resume their habits of labour, 
and the demeanour and comport- 
ment befitting young women of 
their rank oe profession. Almost 
always the arrival of an exorcist 
sufficed to throw into disorder the 
nervous systems of the unfortu- 
nates.’ ‘The sisters seem to have 
been very exact in their knowledge 
of the names and numbers of the 
devils with which they were pos- 
sessed. The abbess believed that 
she was the abode of seven 
devils ; some confessed to more, and 
some to fewer than these. Asmo- 
deus, Leviathan, Isaacharon, Behe- 
moth, and Astaroth, are the sound- 
ing titles of some of the demons 
who so terribly confused these poor 
young ladies. When the devils 
were commanded by the exorcists, 
who addressed them in Latin, to 
speak, they answered often, to the 
surprise of the priests, in the same 
language, but with some such modi- 
fications. of its grammar as might 
have been expected from young 
ladies endeavouring to talk Latin 
from what they had learned of it at 
mass. Thus it is recorded that 
one devil replied to the question 
Anem adoras? with the answer 
Jesus Christus. The exorcist, wish- 
ing to spare the fiend the disgrace 
of being ill-acquainted with the 
universal language, endeavoured 
upon this to put him right by modi- 
fying the question, Quis est iste 
uem adoras? But the stupid 
devil, being only just sharp enough 
to see that here a different case 
was required, answered Jesu 
Christe. A bystander had the 
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levity to observe that the devil did 
not seem to understand concord ; 
but Father Barre, the exorcist, 
maintained that the fiend had said 
or meant Adoro te, Jesu Christe ; 
and the spectators, who were nume- 
rous, were too polite to disallow the 
explanation. 

The descriptions of the exorcisms 
at Loudun are frightful reading. 
We will not give the worst, which 
happily is only to be read in the 
cotemporary writers. 

The superioress and two other nuns 
were exorcised by Father Surin, before 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans, numerous 
courtiers and secular officials, civil and 
military officers, lawyers and doctors, 
in May, 1635. It is impossible, with- 
out indignation, to read the authentic 
accounts that are given of this revolting, 
cruel, and indecorous exhibition. . . 
The sufferers whose infirmities were 
thus exposed to the eyes of a profane, 
vulgar, morbid curiosity, were women 
devoted to religion, of virtuous lives, 
honourable families, of refined manners 
and feelings. The exorcists had their 
séances, as well as the animal-magnetic- 
somnambulizers. Gaston of Orleans, 
and a certain number of the Court, 
wanted a novel pastime, and it was 
procured for them at Loudun. 

During these exorcisms, the Pére 
Surin was himself subdued by this 
imaginative yet most terrifically 
real malady, and he suffered for 
many years in body and soul from 
‘the attacks of the demon Isaacha- 
ron.’ 

After some years of these terrible 
displays, ‘the King, with the advice 
of his council, thought fit to with- 
draw the pension for the mainte- 
nance of the exorcists, . . . and in 
a little time’ (says Pére Surin, him- 
self the principal exorcist) ‘ these 
sisters obtained that which they 
hoped for. In another place, Surin 
admits that the sisters ‘n’étaient 
eo jamais ee que pendant 

‘exorcisme.’ Besides Surin, three 
other clerical exorcists, with certain 
medical and legal functionaries en- 
gaged in the proceedings, were sub- 
dued by the moral contagion of the 
nuns of Loudun, and ‘ went mad of 
demonomania.’ Surin’s account of 
his own experiences, in his letter to 
Father d’Attichi, is of singular in- 
terest :— 

God has even permitted, I think in 
punishment of my sins, a thing which 
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perhaps has never been witnessed in the 
Church—which is, that in the exercise 
of my ministry, the devil passes from 
the body of the possessed person and 
enters into mine; when he attacks me, 
throws me down, agitates and thwarts 
me visibly, possessing me like a de- 
moniac during several hours. I cannot 
explain what passes in me during this 
time, nor how that epirit unites itself to 
mine, still acting like another self, as if 
I had two souls, of which one is de- 
prived of her body and of the use of her 
faculties, and holds herself apart, con- 
templating the actions of the soul which 
now occupies the body. The two spirits 
fight in the same field, which is the 
body; and the soul is, as it were, 
divided. On the one side the soul is 
subject to diabolical influences, and on 
the other to her natural inclinations, or 
those which God gives. At the same 
time I feel a great peace, under the 
will of God; and then, without know- 
ing how it comes, I feel an extreme 
rage and hatred towards him ; and this 
produces, in such a way as to astonish 
beholders, a violent impetus to separate 
myself from him. Then all at once I 
experience great joy and comfort, which 
i express by cries and wailings like 
those of demons. I feel in a reprobate 
state ; I fear it ; and the strange soul, 
which seems to be mine, is pierced, as 
it were, with sharp goads of despair ; 
while the other soul, in perfect trust, 
laughs at such sentiments, and freely 
curses him who is the cause of them. I 
am even sensible that the very cries 
which proceed from my mouth come 
equally from both these souls, and I 
cannot distinguish if they are produced 
by joy, or by the extreme frenzy that 
fills me... I never find prayer 
more easy or more tranquil than during 
these troubles. While my body is roll- 
ing on the ground, and the ministers of 
the Church speak to me as to a demon, 
and load me with maledictions, I can- 
not express to you what joy I feel, 
having become a demon, not by rebel- 
lion against God, but by a calamity 
which shows me in a lively manner the 
state to which sin has reduced me; and 
thus taking to myself all the curses 
which are heaped upon me, my soul 
becomes more absorbed in her nothing- 
ness. . . . . When the demoniacs see 
me in this state, it is interesting to ob- 
serve how they triumph, and how the 
devils defy me, saying, ‘Physician, 
cure thyself. Begone! Ascend now the 
pulpit. How delightful to see him 
preach now, after his rolling upon the 
ground !’ 


The following letter, written by 
one of the sisters of the Convent of 
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Louviers to her confessor, may stand 
as a companion piece to the above :— 

Darkened by the most horrible visions 
of hell, my mind permits no exercise of 
my reasoning faculties—nothing save 
blasphemies ; and as I would not will- 
ingly conduct myself in this devilish 
manner in public, I endeavour, without 
success, to divert my thoughts in every 
manuer. Therefore it is I now pour 
forth my fury to you, and try to brighten 
my darkness by the flames of my despair. 
But, behold! my troubles increase. In 
place of order, I encounter nothing but 
confusion. I perish when I could es- 
cape. It appears to me all my affairs 
go astray; never any peace; all is 
disorder and rage. Blasphemy is my 
nourishment, and my existence is pre- 
served by the contempt and annihilation 
of the Word. I despise the advantage 
you take of what I say. I will teach 
you that it is not what you imagine. 
.. » I do not understand what I am 
now saying; in my mind and in my 
senses there is a dreadful combat, and 
my heart is inconceivably hardened. I 
certainly think I deceive myself, I 
prefer to flatter myself with a figurative 
idea, and a particular conduct on the 
part of God, rather than to see myself 
in a perpetual fury, hatred, despair, 
and rage against God and man. I pre- 
fer to be in a maddening state of delu- 
sion. I know well what I should do, 
but I know not what hinders me from 
doing it. It is impossible for me to act 
otherwise than I do. If a creature 
could suffer greater fury, and in a 
greater degree, I would suffer it; but 
that could not be without its own de- 
struction. I know not why I speak 
thus, without either reason or con- 
nexion; the meaning of it will some 
day be revealed to you. I must 
seriously and in truth confess that you 
give me extreme pain by the prayers 
which you offer for this condemned 
house ; but those special prayers which 
you add to the others make me despe- 
rate. I cannot submit to all you re- 
quire. Command, I beseech you, no 
more, if you would not end my iiser- 
able life by despair. All I can do is to 
unite myself to the hatred of all the 
blasphemies which are committed, which 
have been, and which ever shall be com- 
mitted. Do not oblige me to repeat 
praises: it is difficult to praise what 
one hates above all the world. I am 
forced here to compare myself to man- 
kind in general. You understand per- 
fectly what I would say. Who can be 
more full of hatred than a person who 
is united to the Devil? How I rave in 
my hatred! How I honour my hatred, 
which supports me against an Infinite 
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Power! ..... Love, thou that wert 
once the second principle of my being, 
and my delight in God, thou art now 
the first thing to be irreparably changed. 
Woe to me! 

It is in accordance with the laws 
of mental disease that these terrible 
manifestations should happen, as 
they usually seem to have done, in 
those convenis in which the strictest 
observance was paid to the ‘ morti- 
fication of the flesh’ according to 
monastic ideas of that duty. The 
sisters of the Convent of Louviers, 
for example, ‘aspired to an extra- 
ordinary Tetas of perfection, which 
they sought to attain by austeri- 
ties and mortifications of excessive 
rigour, passing the greater part of 
the night in prayer, fasting with 
such strictness as to leave them- 
selves attenuated; inflicting cor- 
poral punishment on themselves of 
extraordinary severity ; andeven in 
the depth of winter nights leaving 
their leualieny to lie in snow.’ 
Nature, so outraged, always inflicts 
a fearful punishment in a reaction 
of some sort or other. We should 
hear less of the ‘ backslidings’ of 
the saints, even in our own day, if 
they had a better understanding of 
the truth, that— 

Right life is this: exalted aims, 

With moderation in the means. 


Out of fifty sisters of Louviers, 
eighteen went mad with their 
austerities; and it was observed 
that ‘the nuns who previously 
exhibited most veneration for holy 
things and religious observances, 
were those who held them in 
greatest horror from the time the 
disorder set in.’ The most utter 
moral perversion usually followed 
the most presumptuousspiritualaspi- 
rations. It was scarcely sur- 
prising that, in an unscientific 
age, so fearful a phenomenon as 
this sudden casting down of the 
soul from its high places into un- 
speakable degradation, should have 
been universally attributed to the 
immediate influence of the devil 
and his angels; nor is it wonderful 
that the theory of demoniacal pos- 
session should have been irresistibly 
corroborated by the actual appear- 
ance of devils to the imagination of 
women full of the idea that their 
calamities had such an _ origin. 
Next to the image of the devil, thas 
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of the spiritual director of the 
convent generally, and not unnatu- 
rally, haunted the fancies of young 
women in a state of seclusion which 
did violence to the laws of nature. 
Apparitions of the director entering 
the dormitories at night, and en- 
deavouring to draw them into sin, 
were not uncommon, and usually 
ended in a charge of sorcery against 
some pious man, who was burned 
alive upon the testimony of insane 
witnesses. The epidemic at the 
convent of Louviers, for example, 
ended in the exhumation of the 
body of Father Picard, a former 
director, in order that it might be 
burned ; and in the condemnation to 
the stake of another ecclesiastic, 
named Thomas Boullé, these men 
being convicted of sorcery on the 
evidence of a raving mad woman, 
Madeleine Bavan, who deposed to 
the following effects in reply 
to the leading questions of her ex- 
aminers:—For a long time she 
had attended the infernal sab- 
baths. On one of these occasions 
she had been married to a devil 
named Dagon, of a distinguished 
rank in hell. Father Picard had 
composed a great number of charms, 
and she had done the same. At 
his instigation she had endeavoured 
to convert the superioress of the 
convent to the worship of Satan, 
and had deposited certain charms 
for that end in the infirmary. The 
devils often appeared to her in the 
form of cats, and Father Picard 
approached her criminally at the 
devil's sabbaths. The infants of 
several witches had been cut to 

ieces to make charms, and Father 

icard and she had put the children 
to death. On a Holy Thursday she 
had eaten part of a roast child. 
They nailed some of the children 
to crosses, and drove nails into their 
heads in the form of acrown. On 
one occasion, when many blasphe- 
mies had been pronounced at the 
infernal sabbath, our Lord appeared 
and reduced several of the sorcerers 
to dust with a thunderbolt. Thomas 
Boullé had been marked by a devil 
in her presence ; and when Picard 
officiated at the devils’ sabbath, 
Boullé acted as deacon. Once 
Picard touched her and said, ‘ You 
will see what will happen.’ She felt 
greatly agitated, oat went into the 
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garden for air; here a horrible cat, 
jumping on her, placed its fore feet 
on her shoulders and the claws of 
its hind feet on her knees, ‘with 
the design, as she supposed, of ee 
faning the sacrament, which she had 
just received.’ When Picard was 
dead his corpse talked to her; and 
a large black beast, which appeared 
as if from a cloud, counselled her to 
= herself in the power of Thomas 
oullé, as she had hitherto been in 
that of Picard. This evidence of 
Madeleine Bevan, corroborated by 
the testimovy of others to the fact 
that Boullé could cure the toothache, 
and was in the habit of reading 
books the covers of which were 
besmoked, was held sufficient. 

The examples which we have now 
given of contagious mental disease 
from religious causes, in Roman- 
Catholic convents, represent only 
one phase of a malady which has 
taken innumerable forms, according 
to the nature of the religious ideas 
and images which have accompanied 
the fundamental cause of the evil in 
each case—namely, the fanatical 
belief of some individual in the 


existence and operation of super- 


human influences, capable of acting 
in and upon the human spirit with- 
out its co-operation—a belief which 
is itself insanity, and which, when 
it is real and entire, is sure to pro- 
duce phenomena which seem to 
pore its truth, and which, there- 
ore, immediately tend to propagate 
the same belief in others. 
Possession by devils, Saint Vitus’s 
dance as it appeared in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
conversion of men into loup-garous, 
the convulsions of the Jansenists, 
the Protestant ‘revivals,’ the 
Irvingite gabble in the unknown 
tongue, modern mesmerism, and 
many similar phenomena, are all 
branches of the same tree. Of all 
these forms of spiritual possession, 
‘ Lycanthropy’ is the most strange. 
Burton, in the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, speaks of ‘ Lycanthropia, or 
wolf-madness, when men run how!l- 
ing about graves and fields at night, 
and will not be persuaded but that 
they are wolves. . . Donatus ab 
Altomari saith that he saw two of 
them in his time. . . This disease, 
perhaps, gave occasion to that bold 
assertion of Pliny —“‘ Some men were 
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turned into wolves in his time, and 
from wolves to men again;” and to 
that fable of Pausanias, of a man 
who was ten yearsa wolf. . . “ This 
malady,” saith Avicenna, “troubleth 
men most in February, and is now- 
a-days frequent in Bohemia and 
Hungary.” According to Heurnius, 
they lie hid, most part, all day, 
and go abroad in the night, bark- 
ing, howling, at graves and deserts ; 
they have usually hollow eyes, 
seabbed legs, very dry and pale, 
saith Altomarus.” At different 
periods during the dark ages, lycan- 
thropy appears to have taken an 
epidemic form in almost every 
country of Europe. Dr. Madden 
gives the following amusing extract 
from Camden concerning a species 
of Lycanthropy which appeared in 
the county of Leicester in 1341. 
This wondrous prodigie following, 
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and such as in our age had not 
been heard of before, happened in the 
county of Leicester, where a certain 
waifaring man, as he travelled in the 
king’s highway, found a paire of gloves 
fit, as he thought, for his own turne, 
which, as he drewe them upon his hands, 
forthwith, instead of a man’s voice and 
speech, he kept a strange and mer- 
vaillous barking like unto a dogge: and 
from that present, the elder folke and 
full growen, yea, and women too 
throughout the same county barked 
like big dogges, but the children and 
little one waughed as small whelpes. 
The plague continued with some, 
eighteen days, with others, a whole 
moneth, and with some for two yeares. 
Yea, this foresaid contagious malady 
entered also into the neighbouring 
shires, and forced the people in like 
maner to barke.’ 


Loup-garous, when they were 
caught, were usually burned alive. 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF LORD PALMERSTON’S 
MINISTRY. 


yas present session of Parliament 
must be an important one, for 
good or ill. There is a great deal 
of work to be done; we wish we 
could feel that it would be well and 
wisely done. The times require a 
strong united Cabinet, and a House 
of Commons alive to the gravity of 
the situation. What is the charac- 
ter of the Government? We have 
Lord Palmerston for Dictator, sur- 
rounded by men, with few ex- 
ceptions, of the second class, whose 
only claim to seats in the Cabinet is 
the fact that by birth or by mar- 
riage they are fortunate enough to 
belong to the narrowest of Whig 
cliques. But we forget; the Cabi- 
net now includes a noble Marquis 
who stands charged, by one of the 
highest law officers of the Crown, 
with proceedings of a most dis- 
creditable nature. The Times de- 
clared that until the matter was 
cleared up he ought not to take his 
seat in the House of Lords; no satis- 
factory explanation was made, and 
yet the Marquis of Clanricarde is 
considered by the Premier —the 
adopted leader of the Low Church 
party—to be the fittest Keeper of 
the Privy Seal. We are not advo- 
cates for any very strict inquiry into 
the private conduct of public men ; 


sometimes greatadministrative abili- 
ties more than compensate for sup- 
posed domestic laches. But the 
abilities of Lord Clanricarde are not 
of a kind to justify, nor are his weak- 
nesses such as can excuse his appoint- 
ment. Surely Lord Palmerston’s 
range of choice must be very limited 
when he selects such a man to be 
one of the confidential advisers of 
the Crown, or he must, in the 
pas of successful insolence, 

ave thought he could do just 
what he pleased with both the 
Queen and with the country.* 
And certainly, after the quiet way 
in which John Bull has tebe from 
this quasi-Liberal Minister some 
appointments which in the old Tory 
days would have shattered even a 
strong Government, he may be to a 
certain extent excused for supposing 
that he needed to consult his own 
fancy only.t But we must draw a 
line somewhere, and England draws 
it at Mr. Vernon Smith. Lord 
Clanricarde will probably soon have 
the honour of another private audi- 
ence of her Majesty, for the purpose 
of returning the Privy Seal which 
he so lately received. His appoint- 
ment has given a blow to the moral 
tone of the Ministry from which it 
cannot recover. 


* It is instructive to notice the manner in which the organs of the religious 
party which has adopted Lord Palmerston ‘as a man of God,’ spoke of this 


appointment. They relieved the Premier from the onus of it, and endeavoured to 
throw it upon Lord Granville; and as a means of accounting for Lord Granville’s 
conduct, they brought forward the fact of his having married a Roman Catholic lady. 

+ Lord Mulgrave, whose voice was never heard in the House of Commons, and 
whose sole claims to promotion were having filled some office about the Court, being 
the son of Lord Normanby, and the nephew of Sir C. B. Phipps, the gentleman 
who received his honours as K.C.B. contemporaneously with the Indian heroes, 
was appointed to an important Colonial Governorship. The Honourable Mr. Howard 
was made distributor of stamps at Manchester, with £1000 a-year: if any qualifica- 
tions are required for this office, vacated by Mr. Shuttleworth, a man universally 
respected in Manchester, they are certainly such as might be supposed to belong to 
the ‘middling class,’ as Lord Palmerston contemptuously terms us, and to be 
brought out by the competitive examinations for the Civil Service ; and another 
Honourable, one Mr. Tollemache, becomes Treasurer of the Kent County Courts. 
Lord George Paget was appointed to an office newly created to increase the 
efficiency of the service—Inspéctor-General of Cavalry in India, any claims he 
might have being counteracted by the facts that the regiment he commanded was 
known as ‘ Paget's Irregulars,’ and that he left the Crimea as soon as possible, 
and was obliged by the force of public opinion to return. This appointment, how- 
ever, the East India Directors refused to confirm—a circumstance which should 
not be forgotten when the question of transferring the patronage of the Company 
is discussed. And various respectable clergymen, more distinguished for their 
connexion with the aristocracy than for their profound knowledge of the Greek 
Testament or divinity, were promoted to bishoprics, 
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The Premier himself has been 
well described by one of the best of 
modern writers :— 

I can only say that I have listened to 
him long and often, with the greatest 
attention ; I have used every exertion 
in my power to take a fair measure of 
him ; and it appears to me impossible 
to hear him upon any arduous topic, 
without perceiving that he is eminently 
deficient in those solid and serious 
qualities upon which, and upon which 
alone, the confidence of a great country 
can properly repose. . .. Providence 
has made him a light, jesting, paragraph- 
writing man, and that he will remain to 
his dying day. When he is jocular he 
is strong, when he is serious he is like 
Samson in a wig; any ordinary person 
isa match for him, A song, an ironical 
letter,.a burlesque ode, a smart speech 
of twenty minutes, full cf gross misre- 
presentations and clever turns, excellent 
language, a spirited manner, lucky 
quotation, success in provoking dull 
men, some half information picked up 
in Pall-mall in the morning ;—these are 
your friend’s natural weapons ; all these 
things he can do; here I allow him to 
be truly great. Nay, I will be just, and 
go farther, if he would confine himself 
to these things, and consider the facete 
and the playful to be the basis of his 
character, he would, for that species of 
man, be universally regarded as a person 
ofa very good understanding; call him a 
legislator, a reasoner, and the conductor 
of the affairs of a great nation, and it 
seems to me as absurd as if a butterfly 
were to teach bees to make honey. 

The words are Sydney Smith’s, 
and were written of George Canning. 
We do not of course mean to 
compare the Premier with Mr. 
Canning; but the passage we have 
quoted seems to us to express very 
vd the truth about Lord 

almerston, who professedly takes 
Mr. Canning for his model, and pro- 
motes his son, sons-in-law, and con- 
nexions on the ostensible ground 
alone of their relation to him. 

The House of Commons which is 
now called upon to deal with the 
reconstruction of the Government of 
India, with Parliamentary Reform, 
and with delicate questions of in- 
ternational relation, was elected last 
year, under we all can recollect what 
unfavourable circumstances. No 
great principle was put forth; there 
Was not even a cry: all that was re- 
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quired of candidates was to express 
confidence in Palmerston. The re- 
sult was what might have been 
anticipated—a low-toned, servile 
House of Commons. There was a 
—— exclusion of celebrities, a 
amentable want amongst the new 
members of men of honesty and 
high principle, who would not con- 
descend to put their opinions in 
their pockets for the nonce, and 
ery, ‘Hurrah for Palmerston!’ 
and a great addition of inferior 
persons, who now form what 
the Premier calls the ‘party of 
common sense’ — needy barristers, 
hungry place-hunters, railway di- 
rectors, rich tradesmen to whom 
the glory and honour of England 
seem of less import than the secure 
possession of their wealth. But 
several of the ousted dignities have 
since found seats; Cardwell, Fox, 
Milner Gibson, and last butnot least, 
John Bright, holding in his hand a 
glass, which shows many more,—the 
Premier may well exclaim with the 
baited Macbeth, ‘I'll see no more.’ 

Parliament had hardly reassem- 
bled before the Premier himself 
moved for leave to bring in the 
Government Assassination Bill. An 
attack had been made on the Em- 
eror Louis Napoleon by certain 
Ftalians ; the plot was hatched, and 
the implements of destruction were 
manufactured, in England; upon 
which a great demonstration is 
made by the French Government. 
Count Walewski addresses intem- 
ae despatches to Lord Claren- 
on. Count Persigny—immaculate 
man—exclaims with horror against 
assassination, forgetful of the little 
scene at Boulogne, where Louis 
Napoleon landed with fifty men, 
a live eagle, and some bottles of 
champagne; and bullies a depu- 
tation from the City which went to 
present an address of congratula- 
tion at the escape of their aan 
Majesties, in a manner which the 
supposition that the illustrious 
City magnates could not understand 
the language in which his Excel- 
lency addressed them, alone ex- 
cuses of grovelling cowardice in 
having quietly submitted to such 
an harangue.* Certain French 





* , a ° ° e¢ 
‘D'un autre cété, le dernier attentat a eu pour effet de réveiller une vieille 


question, celle des réfugiés, 


La Belgique est allée elle-eméme au-devant de toute 
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colonels, too, reproduce from the 
antique repository of cast-off do- 
cuments some speeches full of 
sound and fury which were ad- 
dressed to the first Napoleon, but 
are none the worse now that, fifty 
years afterwards, a good sound 
rating of England as a den of 
assassins, a nest of hornets, &c. &c., 
suits the purpose of Napoleon the 
Third. These mild effusions were 
published in the Moniteury—a jour- 
nal conducted by a nominee of the 
Minister of State, and in which 
nothing appears, whether in the 
official or the non-official portion, 
without the express sanction of the 
Government, and therefore of the 
Emperor ; for Louis Napoleon, like 
Louis XIV., may say ‘ L’état c’est 
moi.’ The Emperor has since apo- 
logized for their publication, but 
they have answered their purpose. 
France has seen England attacked 
in a manner which we fear is but too 
agreeable to most Frenchmen, but 
France will never know, thanks 
to the care of the Government, 
that the Emperor has apolo- 
gized for their appearance,* and 
made the amende honorable, as an 
honourable ally should do, to Eng- 
land. The despatches only which 
tell his story appear in the Moni- 
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teur; no other French paper dares 
to add a tittle to the limited amount 
of information which the Emperor, 
in his paternal wisdom, thinks it 
necessary his people should receive ; 
and all English journals, with the 
exception of those which take their 
tone direct from Albert Gate, are 
rigorously excluded from entering 
France. 

We object to the Bill in toto; 
no such measure was required ; if 
it were, this Bill will not accomplish 
the purpose desired, which is detec- 
tion of conspiracies—not the amount 
of punishment to be inflicted on 
the would-be assassins when disco- 
vered ; and still more, we object to 
change the laws of England at such 
a time and under the dictation of 
the French Emperor, his entourage, 
and a certain portion of his army. 
It remained for Lord Palmerston, 
who has been ostentatiously called 
the Minister—not of France, of 
Prussia, of Austria, or of Russia 
—but of England, to propose 
this un-English measure. What 
a hubbub would have been raised 
in England, at any previous period 
of her history, if a Minister had 
proposed such a measure to please 
any previous ruler, whether King, 
President ofthe Republic,orEmperor 


difficulté, en ordonnant immédiatement des poursuites contre un journal qui avait 
eu l’'indignité d’approuver le crime odieux du 14 janvier, en proposant une loi sur 
les réfugiés ou plutét le renouvellement d’une loi ancienne, et en présentant d'une 
fagon spéciale aux chambres la partie d’un code pénal nouveau qui punit les tenta- 
tives contre les souverains étrangers. Quant & cette méme question telle qu'elle 
se présente vis-&-vis de l’Angleterre, elle se trouve nettement posée et résumée 
dans un discours adressé récemment par l’ambassadeur de France & Londres, M. 
de Persigny, aux membres de la Cité qui venaient lui remettre une adresse pour 
Yempereur. Il ne s'agit nullement de demander & |’Angleterre de renoncer & son 
droit d’asile. Ce droit, M. de Persigny le reconnait comme un des plus nobles et 
des plus précieux priviléges du peuple britannique. II s'agit seulement de savoir 
si l& ot le refuge devient un moyen d’organiser des attentats, lA ot le crime 
commence, la législation anglaise est suffisamment armée, Au fond, aucune 
demande précise ne semble avoir été jusqu’ici adressée au cabinet de Londres, 
Toute initiative est laissée & |/Angleterre. Ce n'est point sans dessein du reste que 
nous résumons rapidement ces questions et ces mesures qui se succédent, naissant 
d’une méme cause, d’une cause odieuse. I] est des momens ot les paroles servent 
de peu, et ot l'unique intérét d'une situation se concentre dans les actes des 
gouvernemens eux-mémes.—Revue des Deux Mondes. Feb. 1. 

This is how the most calm and independent of all the periodicals now suffered 
in France, speaks of the refugee question. Belgium has succumbed to pressure 
from without, and England is expected to do the same. 


* Mr. Roebuck’s speech took place on Friday, the 5th; no mention was then 
made of this apology ; but on Monday, the 8th, when the debate was resumed, Sir 
George Grey read a despatch which contained it. Is it uncharitable to suppose 
that a telegram from Lord Palmerston after the first discussion, in which the 
temper of the House was pretty clearly indicated, produced this concession? We 
know that the reading of this document very materially affected the division, which 
would probably, but for this circumstance, have had a very different result. 
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of France ; and yet we think we have 
heard of refugees conspiring in Eng- 
land against the head of that nation 
—our ally—our honourable ally, as 
he was called then—and of an expe- 
dition starting from London for the 
purpose of dethroning him. We 
are sure, too, that as long as the 
despots of the Continent drive whole- 
sale to our shores those who are 
either too good or too bad for the 
eountries which send them forth, 
that London must be the centre of 
conspirators. 

These despots have their strict 
passport regulations, and _ their 
armies of secret police; it is for 
them to see that neither murderous 
implements nor the men to wield 
them enter their countries. Yet 
Mazzini is said to travel to and 
from the Continent with as much 
facility as if he possessed a Foreign 
Office passport. MM. Orsini and 
Co., too, sent their grenades from 
Brussels to Paris, kept them there 
for some days, disported themselves 
in all public places without detec- 
tion, and it was only by means of a 
telegraphic message from Brussels 
that one of the conspirators was 
arrested just before the explosion. 
It is bad enough for us to be 
infested by refugees whom we do 
not want, with whom we have no 
sympathy, and of whose presence 
we would gladly be relieved; we 
cannot undertake to convince them 
that the Governments which ejected 
them were just, or that it is wrong 
to conspire against those who now 
rule by the force of conspiracies. 

But again, this measure will not 
answer its purpose. What would any 
of those livid conspirators whom 
one meets in Leicester-square, in a 
mysterious cloak, care whether, if 
discovered, his punishment were 
imprisonment for ten years or for 
life? Would that prevent others 
from plotting assassination? The 
Bill proposes to make conspiracy 
with a view to assassination felony, 
istead of misdemeanour. But 
Lords Campbell and Brougham 
maintain the sufficiency of the exist- 
ing law to punish such crimes, 
misdemeanour being a very exten- 
sive term. The French Govern- 
ment knows as well as we do, that 
the measure will not prevent con- 
spiracies; but it fulfils its object. 
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It leads the French nation to believe 
that we are not unwilling to alter 
our laws, if threats and pressure 
sufficient be used; and the principle 
once allowed, we shall no doubt be 
called on some day to make still 
greater and greater changes to please 
the continental Powers. And if 
England moves one inch from her 
high position with regard to the 
reception on her shores of political 
refugees of all opinions, from all 
countries, how are the smaller States 
of Europe where freedom still lin- 
ers—Sardinia, Belgium, Switzer- 
and—to hold up their heads? 
Already it is said that pressure has 
been brought to bear upon them. 

The debate on the Premier’s ap- 

lication for leave to introduce this 

ill was a refreshing one to those 
who have been sickened by the 
adulation of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Lord John Russell enunciated sound 

rinciples of English constitutional 
iberty ; Mr. Roebuck seemed ani- 
mated by his old withering fire of 
honest indignation; and although 
the Government had the enormous 
majority of two hundred, in a house 
of four hundred, the minority of 
ninety-nine ‘assassins,’ as they are 
called, included names seldom found 
together. 

One of the questions which has 
arisen naturally enough from this 
debate, is that connected with the 
legacy left to Cantillon, a sub-officer 
of the French army, by the first 
Napoleon, for having attempted the 
assassination of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. It had been positively 
asserted that the Emperor since the 
coup d'état had paid this legacy, and 
Mr. Roebuck spoke of it as an ac- 
cepted fact. So Mr. Stirling, the 
member for Perthshire, one of the 
most independent members by posi- 
tion of the House of Commons, 
asked the Government if they could 
afford any information on the sub- 
ject as to when the legacy was paid, 
and by whom. He was answered 
by the Premier in a tone of 
contemptuous insolence; but Mr. 
Stirling has since published a pam- 
phlet consisting of his own speech 
and that of Land Palmerston, of 
the official documents relating to 
the matter from the Moniteur, and 
a comparison of these documents 
with Lord Palmerston’s statement. 
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The whole question is wrapped in 
mystery. Mr. Stirling did not say, 
nor do his documents prove, that the 

resent Emperor paid the legacy ; 

ut it is clear that not only has the 
legacy been paid in full, and with 
interest, but that it is the only one 
which has been so paid. It seems, 
moreover, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment, by mystifying the matter, 
wished to gain credit withthe French 
nation on the one hand for having 
paid the legacy, whilst on the other 
they desired to appear to England 
as if the responsibility of having 
done so was not theirs. Surely the 
question was a fair and proper one 
to be asked in the British House of 
Representatives; and an English 
Minister need not be so very sensi- 
tive as to the charges of plotting 
assassination being brought against 
us by those very men who repre- 
sent the executors by whom the 
legacy left by a defeated general to 
the would-be assassin of the greatest 
Englishman of modern days was 
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paid. We feel nothing but detesta- 
tion for the miscreants who planned 
and executed the dastardly attack 
in the Rue Lepelletier; but neither 
can we profess respect for those who 
did not disclaim the one act as in- 
dignantly as they now denounce the 
other. 

Another member, Mr. Darby 
Griffith, asked the Government 
whether they had requested, or 
were going to request, the French 
Minister to insert in the Moniteur 
the Emperor's official expression of 
regret, that it might reach, in the 
only manner in which it could reach, 
all those who had had an oppor- 
tunity of reading Count Walewski’'s 
despatch, and of drawing their con- 
clusions from it? Mr. Griffith also 
was met with a supercilious answer 
by the Premier, and no other 
member ventured to say one word 
on the subject. But we are glad to 
see that even one of the Government 
organs expresses very distinctly its 
dissent from Lord Palmerston.* 


Thus far had this paper been prepared for the press, when, on the 


second reading of the Conspiracy to Murder Bill on the roth of February, 
Mr. Milner Gibson moved the following amendment, which, after a long 
debate, was carried in a very full House by a majority of nineteen. 

‘That this House hears with much concern that it is alleged that recent 
attempts upon the life of the Emperor of the French have been devised in 
England, and expresses its detestation of such guilty enterprises ; that this House 
is ready at all times to assist in remedying any defects in the criminal law which, 
after due investigation, are proved to exist, yet it cannot but regret that Her 
Majesty's Government previously to inviting the House to amend the law of 
conspiracy by the second reading of this Bill at the present time, has not felt it to 
be their duty to make some reply to the important despatch received from the 
French Government, dated Paris, January 20, 1858, and which has been laid before 
Parliament.’ 


The discussion on the applica- 
tion for leave to bring in the 
Bill turned very much upon the 
consideration that in the delicate 
state of our relations with France 


it was most important to do nothing 
which might tend to increase the 
excitement of the French. But 
many members who supported the 
Government on that occasion, voted 





* «It ison no principle of mere rigid etiquette that we maintain the wisdom 
and obvious justice of publishing the true state of the case to France through the 
same medium through which French prejudices have been excited and fostered. It 
is on the broad ground that mutual national misconception is far more dangerous 
to concord than even a misconception between ruling powers. The English are 


in danger of suspecting the sincerity of the French alliance. The French are 
still more in danger of believing that it is patriotic and pleasing to their ruler to 
cherish scorn and indignation for England, We shall do our part—and shall not, 
we trust, be deterred in doing it from any feeling of soreness as to want of 
reciprocity in France—by marking our ready and indignant disgust ayainst the 
conspiracy that was hatched upon our shores. Let France do hers by expressing 
openly her regret that thoughts so unwise and unjust have been entertained against 
us, and that words so unwise and unjust have been rashly uttered. Otherwise 
there is grave reason to fear that mutual national misconception and prejudice may 
rapidly increase.’—£conomist, Feb. 20. 
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in favour of Mr. Milner Gibson’s ing their respective nations, but 
amendment. The question wasno between the English Government 
longer between the French and and people.* 

English Governments as represent- The question was then solemnly 


* That our readers may be able to enter more clearly into the subject, we print 

Count Walewski’s despatch at full :— 
‘Count WALEWSKI TO CouNT PERSIGNY. 
‘Paris, Jan. 20, 1858. 

‘Monsieur le Comte,—The preliminary proceedings instituted on the criminal 
attempt of which the person of the Emperor has been the object, are pursuing 
their course, and we shall ere long learn the definitive result; but there is one 
point on which, even at present, we can have no doubt ; this attempt, like those 
which have preceded it, has been projected in England. 

‘It was in England that Pianori formed the design of attacking the Emperor ; 
it was from London that, in an affair the recollection of which is still fresh, 
Mazzini, Ledru Rollin, and Campanella directed the hired bravos (sicaires) whose 
hands they had armed. It was there also that the authors of the late conspiracy 
have prepared at leisure their means of action, studied and fabricated the instru- 
ments of destruction of which they made use, and it was thence that they started 
to execute their plan. 

‘In establishing these facts, I hasten to add how much the Government of 
the Emperor is penetrated with the sincerity of the sentiments of reprobation 
which they have raised in England. It is equally convinced that, with such proofs 
of the abuse of hospitality before them, the English Government and people will 
from the present understand how far we are justified in anxiously considering 
them ( fondes & nous en préoccuper.) 

‘No one appreciates and respects more than ourselves the liberality with 
which England loves to practise the right of asylum towards foreigners, 
victims of political struggles. France has, on her part, always regarded it as 
a duty of humanity never to close her frontiers to any honourable misfortune, 
to whatever party it might belong ; and the Government of His Majesty has no 
intention of complaining that its adversaries can find a refuge on English soil 
and live there peaceably, under the protection of British laws, while remaining 
faithful to their opinions, even to their passions. 

‘But, Monsieur le Comte, how widely different is the attitude of the adepts in 
demagogy established in England! It is no longer the hostility of erring 
parties manifesting itself by all the excesses of the press and every violence of 
language; it is no longer even the labour of the factious seeking to agitate 
opinion and to provoke disorder ; it is assassination reduced to a doctrine, 
preached openly, practised in repeated attempts, the most recent of which has 
just struck Europe with stupefaction (vient de frupper Europe de stupeur). 

‘Ought, then, the right of asylum to protect such a state of things ? hospi- 
tality due to assassins! Ought English legislation serve to favour their designs 
and their manceuvres, and can it continue to protect persons who place them- 
selves by flagrant acts without the pale of common law, and expose themselves 
to the ban of humanity ? 

‘In submitting these questions to the Government of her Britannic Majesty, 
the Government of the Emperor not only discharges a duty towards itself, it 
responds to the sentiment of the country which demands such a proceeding under 
the pressure of most legitimate anxieties (qui ['y invite sous l' empire des plus légi- 
times préoccupations), and which in a circumstance where joint responsibility 
(solidarité) between all nations and all Governments is so evident, believes that 
it has the right to count upon the cooperation of England. The recurrence and 
the perversity of these guilty enterprises subject France to a danger against which 
we are all bound to provide. The Government of her Britannic Majesty can 
assist us in averting it, by giving us 2 guarantee of security, which no State can 
refuse to a neighbouring State, and which which we are authorized in expecting 
from an ally. Full of confidence, however, in the exalted reason of the English 
Cabinet, we abstain from all indication as regards the measures which it may be 
suitable to take to satisfy this wish. We rely in this matter entirely on them 
(the English Cabinet) for the care of appreciating the decisions which they shall 
judge the most proper to lead to this end, and we congratulate ourselves (nous 
nous complaisons) in the firm persuasion that we shall not have appealed in vain to 
your conscience and their loyalty. 

‘You will be so good as to read this despatch to Lord Clarendon, and give him 
a copy of it.—I am, &c. 

(Signed) ‘A. WALEWSKI.’ 
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asked, Is the honour of England safe 
in the keeping of a Government 
which allows such a despatch to 
remain without any written answer, 
but which, on the other hand, pro- 
poses, in consequence of its receipt, 
to alter the laws of the country? 
No question of greater importance 
could have been put, and we re- 
joice that the answer was given in 
the negative. The Ministry floun- 
dered wofully : one said that the de- 
spatch had been answered verbally ; 
another, that it would be answered 
after the second reading of the Bill; 
and the Premier asserted that sub- 
stantially it could not be answered 
at all. He also stated that the Bill 
was the consequence of ‘the recent 
calamitous event in Paris ;’ whilst 
the Attorney-General said ‘at the 
time I recommended it I had neither 
seen nor heard of the despatch of 
Count Walewski.’ We agree with 
Mr. Gibson, that ‘ in defence of the 
honour of England we must risk an 
unpleasant controversy if we wish 
to maintain our position among the 
nations of the world,’ and we lament 
with him ‘ the indifference which is 
manifested by some members of the 
Government to the great principles 
of liberty which undoubtedly lie at 
the foundation of English policy, 
and which regulate this right of 
asylum.’ This despatch has been 
circulated all over Europe, and no 
answer having been given to it, the 
despotic nations of the Continent 
will, not altogether without cause, 
think that at last England has 
submitted to reasoning which has 
often been pressed upon her before, 
but which she has always hitherto re- 
fused to regard. We can make allow- 
ance for the excitement under which 
Count Walewski wrote, but we 
cannot justify the Minister who 
allowed such a document to remain 
unanswered. Nothing could have 
been easier than to answer it, and as 
Mr. Sidney Herbert remarked, we 
‘can hardly conceive a more tempting 
despatch to reply to.’ Instead, how- 
ever, of putting upon record a State 
Paper which could be appealed to in 
future days, repelling the accusation 
so lightly brought against us, and 
asserting once more the great prin- 
ciples of personal liberty which 
England holds, it seems that Lord 
Clarendon gave a verbal answer to 
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Count Persigny, a response which 
might bear all sorts of interpreta- 
tions, according to the manner in 
which it was given and received, and 
of which no record remains. Ifa calm 
and firm reply had been sent with- 
out delay, LordClarendon would but 
have asserted once more the posi- 
tion with which the Emperor, from 
his long residence in England, and 
the protection he himself received 
here, must be quite familiar. The 
delay in answering has much in- 
creased the difficulty, and the irrita- 
tion, of a portion at least, of the 
French nation will now be infinitely 
greater than it would have been if 
the matter had been promptly taken 
up. Every man in England is 
desirous to preserve a firm alliance 
between two nations, whichalliedcan 
do so much good to the world, and at 
enmity could go near towards ruining 
each other. But as between indivi- 
duals soitis withnations; real friend- 
ship can be maintained only by self- 
respect on both sides. Whilst France 
is governed as it is now, by repres- 
sion, it is but a mockery for Eng. 
land to seem to sympathize with 
the spirit of its rulers ; and the adu- 
lation which since the success of the 
coup d'état has been poured on thie 
head of the Emperor, hasdone agood 
deal, unfortunately, to unhinge our 
alliance with the zation, and make 
it personal to the ruling dynasty. 
The consequence of this extreme 
deference to the Emperor is, that 
we are expected to do that for him 
which we would have done for none 
of his predecessors. Lord Palmer- 
ston in a very violent manner re- 
buked the House of Commons for 
making allusions to points which 
he could hardly have expected to 
be passed over. We think, how- 
ever, that Lord Palmerston, or who- 
ever may succeed him, would do 
better, instead of bullying inde- 
ee members of the Legis- 
ature, to maintain a firm and re- 
spectful tone towards the French 

overnment, avoiding all cause 
of reasonable offence, and making 
every concession consistent with the 
honour and dignity of England, 
and at the same time not to shut 
his eyes to the possible course 
into which a Government relying 
solely on its enormous army may 
sooner or later be driven, and to 
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keep a good look-out on our 
coasts, and an efficient fleet in the 
Channel. 

There are some curious features 
in this debate. Mr. Spooner and Mr. 
Bentinck supported the Government 
—thus repaying ata critical moment 
the obligations of the Evangelical 
party to Lord Palmerston for his 
appointments to bishoprics. With 
the exception of Lord Harry Vane, 
these were the only non-Minis- 
terial speakers on the Government 
side; whilst the Ministry was 
opposed by Mr. Walpole and Mr. 
Sieien, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli, Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
G. Byng, who has been brought 
up to be the future leader of the 
Whig party; and the division lists 
include in the majority about eighty 
of the usual supporters of Lord 
Palmerston. As we expected, 
the cry of a ‘fortuitous combi- 
nation of atoms,’ is again raised: 
but this time with less success than 
it was a year ago. At that period 
the country did generally believe 
in Lord Palmerston, and it was in- 
different about the Chinese ques- 
tion; but now the case is reversed: 
the defeat of the Government is 
decidedly in sympathy with the 
popular feeling. It is on all hands 
agreed that Mr. Gibson’s opening 
speech was marked by great abilit 
and moderation, and that Lord Pal- 
merston’s concluding remarks were 
distinguished by malignity and ill- 
feeling. He worked himself up 
into a fury, and was called to order 
for his personalities. It seems a 
just Nemesis on him that the tellers 
on this occasion should have been 
Messrs. Gibson and Bright; but we 
do not profess to understand clearly 
how the members who helped to 
form the large majority on the first 
discussion of this il-timed measure, 
should have voted against the 
Government on the second. 

On the 20th of February, the 
day following this division, Lord 
Palmerston waited on her Majesty, 
and placed in her hands the resig- 
nation of his Ministry, and the 
arrangements of the new Govern- 
ment will hardly be completed 
before this Magazine is in the hands 
of our readers. It is unfortunate 
that the Ministerial crisis should 
have happened at such a time; 
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it is still more unfortunate that it 
should have been caused by such a 
question ; butit would have beenmost 
unfortunate of all, we think, if the 
House of Commons had negatived 
the amendment. Practical men—as 
those men call themselves, who are 
ready to adopt any measure of ex- 
pediency which suggests itself for 
the solution of the difficulty of the 
moment, and who thereby bring on 
themselves fresh difficulties, ever 
increasing in magnitude—will no 
doubt say that it would have been 
best to leave Lord Palmerston to 
settle the matter in the manner he 
thought most calculated to please 
the Emperor of the French ; but we 
believe the majority of Englishmen 
will not take this low view of our 
national duties and our national 
honour. There is no doubt that the 
situation is a very complicated and 
critical one, but we have got through 
many a more serious crisis, and have 
nothing to fear so long as we are 
prepared for the worst, and do all 
we can to prevent it. This is a 
strange termination to the ‘ spirited 
foreign policy’ of Lord Palmerston 
which has alarmed the fears and 
excited the bitterness alternately 
of all the Courts of Europe; and 
it should not be forgotten that 
at the period of his fall two English- 
men lie neglected in a Neapolitan 
ea without any active measure 
1aving been taken to obtain their 
release, or satisfaction demanded 
for their detention. Napleslaughs 
at our idle threats of sending a fleet 
into her lovely bay, and holds a 
material guarantee of ours in the 
shape of two of our countrymen. 
These poor men at least will not have 
a very exalted idea of the privilege 
of being able to say, Civis Romanus 
sum. 

How Is THE QuEEN’s GovErRn- 
MENT TO BE CARRIED ON? is the 
next question which arises. We do 
not believe that an Administration 
headed by Lord Derby, and consist- 
ing of those gentlemen who made 
so distinguished a figure six years 
ago, will command the confidence of 
the country. Mr. Gladstone, we 
are glad to find, will not join Lord 
Derby. He would have been no 
gain to a Tory Ministry, whilst to 
himself, sitting in the same Cabinet 
with Mr. Disraeli would have been 
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certain political ruin. If this com- 
bination had taken place, we should 
indeed have had cause to lament 
over the morality of our public men. 
The immediate personal friends of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, who have 
the best means of knowing the 
malignity with which he was tor- 
mented by Mr. Disraeli, will grie- 
vously disappoint all those who still 
believe in the existence of some 
political honesty, if they ever con- 
descend to second the manceuvres of 
the author of Coningsly. Would 
we had a Sir Robert Peel now to 
steer the ship with wisdom and 
honour! 

Had the Palmerston Ministry 
avoided the rock on which they 
were wrecked, there would still have 
been breakers ahead. Mr. Wise 
hada notice of motion on the board 
for the abolition of the office of 


Privy Seal, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the committee 
on public salaries. This of course 
was meant to open the whole 
question of Lord Clanricarde’s ap- 
pointment, and would have afforded 
a glorious opportunity for defending 
the noble Marquis’s public genius 
and private virtues. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to believe that the 
House of Commons would have re- 
cognised them as sufficient; but 
apart fromall personal considerations 
as to the late holder of the office, we 
should like to have Mr. Wise’s mo- 
tion discussed, and to know why the 
office of Privy Seal has not been 
abolished. Had the committee re- 
commended the creation of a new 
office instead of the abolition of an 
existing useless one, we. apprehend 
that their recommendation - would 
before this have been carried out. 


Postscript.—The new Ministry is said to be formed, and to-morrow 


evening explanations of its policy will be made to Parliament. Lord Derby 
must be a bold man to face the country at such a time, with questions of 
such overwhelming importance to be discussed, and with administrative 

wer and experience very inadequate to solve them, and with a minority 
in the House of Commons. It is a significant fact that Lord Stanley is 
not included in the list. Whether the report be true that he objected to 
follow the example set by the Whigs, of converting the Cabinet into a 
family party, or whether his absence is to be accounted for on other 
grounds, we have no means of knowing. We wish well to any Government 
which will bring forward well-considered measures; but we can hardly 
anticipate that a Ministry on sufferance, however much it may have the 
will, will possess the power, of carrying into effect such measures as the 
exigencies of the times demand.—Feb. 25. 





